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of my deceaſed Friend devolved upon me ata time 
when I was depreſſed by ſevere afflictiong. | 

In that ſtate of mind, I heſitated to anderiuke the 
talk of ſelecting and preparing his Manuſcripts for the 
preſs. The warmth of my early and long attachment 
to Mr. Gibbon made me conſcious of a partiality, 
which it was not proper to indulge, eſpecially in 


reviſing many of his juvenile and unfiniſhed compo- 


fitions. I had to guard, not only againſt a ſenti- 
ment like my own, which I found extenfively 
diffuſed, but alſoagainſt the eagerneſs occaſioned by 
a very general curiofity to ſee in print every literary 
relick, however imperfect, of ſo diſtinguiſhed a 


writer. 


nence have been, often treated, by an indiſcreet 
poſthumous publication of fragments and careleſs 
effuſions ; when I had ſelected thoſe' Papers which 
to myſelf appeared the fitteſt for the public eye, 
I conſulted ſome of our common friends, whom 
I knew to be equally anxious with myſelf for 


a 2 


Tur melancholy duty of examining the Papers 8 858 | 


Being aware how diſgracefully Anthors of Emi- 
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a 1 : 
. Mr, Gibbon's PEE and fully competent from 


their judgment, to protect it. 


Under ſuch a ſanction it» that, 1 no longer. 
ſuſpecting myſelf to view through too favorable a 
medium the compoſitions of my Friend, 1 now 
venture to publiſh them: and it may here be proper 
to give ſome information to the Reader, reſpeRing 
the Contents of theſe Volumes, 


The moſt i important part conſiſts of Memoirs of 
Mr. Gibbon's Life and Writings, a work which 
he ſeems to have projected with peculiar ſolici- 
tude and attention, and of which he left Six dif- 
ferent ſketches, all in his own hand-writing. One 
of theſe ſketches, the moſt diffuſe and circumſtan- 
tial, ſo far as it proceeds, ends at the time when 
he quitted Oxford. Another at the year 1764, 
when he travelled to Italy. A third, at his father's 
death, in 1770. A fourth , which he continued 
to a ſhort time after his return to Lauſanne in 1788, 
appears in the form of Annals, much leſs detailed 
than the others. The two remaining ſketches are 
ſtill more imperfect. It is difficult to diſcover the 
order in which theſe ſeveral Pieces were written, 
but there is reaſon to believe that the- moſt 
copious was the Jaſt. From all theſe the follow- 
ing Memoirs have been carefully ſelected, and 
put together. | 
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world arofe, principally, from the circumſtance 
of Mr. Gibbon's appearing, in fome reſpect, not 
to have been ſatisfied with them, as he had ſo 


frequen ty varied their form: yet, notwithſtanding 
this diffidence, the compoſitions, though unfiniſhed, 


are ſo excellent, that they may juſtly - entitle my 
Friend to appear. as his own biographer, rather 


than to have that talk undertaken by any DINER * 


perſon leſs qualified for it. 


This opinion has rendered me anxious to to publiſh 


the preſent Memoirs, without any unneceſſary 
delay; for I am perſuaded, that the Author of them 


cannot be made to appear in a truer light than ke | 
does in the following pages. In them, and in his 
different Letters, which I have added, will be 
found a complete picture of his talents, his ne 


fition, his ſtudies, and his attainments. - 


Thoſe ſlight variations of character, which na- 
turally aroſe in the progreſs of his Life, will be un- 


folded in a ſeries gf Letters, ſelected from a Cor- 


reſpondence between him and myſelf, which con- 
tinued fully thirty years, and ended with his 


death. „e 

It is to be lamented, that all the ſketches of the 

Memoirs , except that compoſed in the form of 

Annals, and which ſeems rather deſigned as heads 
as 


— 
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1 T | 
for a future Work, ceaſe about twenty years before 
Mr. Gibbon's death ; and conſequently, that we 
have theleaft detailed account of the moſt intereſting 
part of his Life. His Correſpondence during that 
period will, in great meaſure, ſupply the defi- 
ciency. It will be ſeparated from the Memoirs 
and placed in an Appendix, that thoſe who are 
not diſpoſed to be pleaſed with the repetitions, 
familiarities, and trivial circumſtances of epiſtolary 
Writing, may not be embarraſſed by it. By many, 
the Letters will be found a very intereſting part of 
the preſent Publication. They will prove, how 
pleaſant, friendly, and amiable Mr. Gibbon was in 
private life; and if, in publiſhing Letters ſo flatter- 
ing to myſelf, I incor the imputation of vanity, A 
ſhall meet the charge with a frank confeſſion, that 
I am indeed highly vain of having enjoyed, for ſo 
many years, the eſteem, the confidence, and the affec- 
tion ofa man, whoſe ſocial qualities endeared him to 
the moſt accompliſhed ſociety, and whoſe talents, 
great as they were, muſt be acknowledged to have 
beeñ fully equalled by the ſincerity of his friendſhip. 
Whatever cenſure may be polled againſt the 
Editor, the Public will ſet a due value on the Let- 
ters for their intrinſic merit. I muſt, indeed, be 
blinded , either by vanityor affection, if they do 
not diſplay the heart and mind of their Author, in 


ſuch a manner as gulp: to increaſe the anmber of 1 
his admirers. | 

I have not, been FR EO to o garble or expunge 
paſſages which ; to ſome , may appear trifling. 
such paſſages will often, in the opinion of the ob- 
ſerving Reader, mark the character of the Writer, | 
and the omiſſion of them would materially take 
from the eaſe and familiarity of anthentic letters. 

Few men, I believe, have ever ſo fully unveiled 
their own charaQer, by a minute narrative of their 
ſentiments and purſuits ,. as Mr. Gibbon will here 
be found to have done; not with ſtudy and labor 
—not with an affected frankneſs—but with a genuine 
confeſſion of his little foibles and peculiarities £ 
and a good-humored and natural diſplay of his 
own ” and opinions MF 

Gibbon began a Journal, a work diſtinc 
| 7 the ſketches already mentioned, in the early 
part of his Liſe, wifh the following declaration : 
I propoſe from this day, Auguſt 24th 1761, 
56 to keepan exaG ourpal of my actions and ſtudies, 
ee both to aſſiſt my memory, and to accuſtom me 
« to ſet a due value on my time. I ſhall begin by 
&« ſetting down ſome few events of my paſt life, 
e the dates of which I can remember.” 
This induſtrious project he purſued occaſionally 
in French, under various titles, and with the minute- 
a4 
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meſs, fidelity, and liberality of mind reſolved 10 


> » 


watch over and improve itſelf. 


The Journal is continued under different titles, 


and is ſometimes very conciſe, and ſometimes fingu- 


larly detailed. One part of it is entitled « My 


« Journal,” another ( Ephemerides, or Journal of 


c my Actions, Studies, and Opinions.“ The other 


parts are entitled , 66 Ephémeérides, ou Journal de 
„ ma Vie, de mes Etudes, & de mes Sentimens.“ 


In this Journal, among the moſt trivial eee 


are mixed very intereſting obſervations and diſſerta- 


tions on a Satire of Juvenal, a Paſſage of Homer, 


or of Longinus, or of any other author whoſe works 


he happened to read in the courſe of the day; and he 


often paſſes from a Remark on the moſt common 


event, to a critical Diſquiſition of conſiderable lear 


ning, or an Inquiry into ſome abſtruſe e of 
Philoſophy. 


It certainly was not his intention that chis rio : 


and motley Diary ſhould be preſented to the Public; 


nor have I thought myſelf at liberty to preſent it, in 
tl e ſhape in which he leſt it. But by reducing it to an 


account of his literary occupations, it formed ſo ſingu- 


lar and ſo intereſting a portrait of an indefatigable 
Student, that I perſuade myſelf it will be regarded as 
a valuable acquiſition by the Literary World, and as 
an acceſſion of fame to the memory of my Friend. 


| 


„ 


b 


With 40 Extract from Mr. Gibbon! 8 Journal will | 


be printed , his Diſſertations entitled 4 Extraits 


ts raiſonnes de mes Lectures: and : Recueil de mes 


« Obſervations, & Pieces detachees ſur differens 
Sujets.“ A few other paſſages from other parts 
of the Journals, introduced in Notes, will make a 
curious addition to the Memoirs. 


His Firſt Publication, « Eſſai ſur Etude de la 
1% Litterature,” with corrections and additions from 


an interleaved copy which my Friend gave to me 
ſeveral years ago, is reprinted as part of theſe volumes. 
Three more of his ſmaller Publications are alſo re- 


printed. 1. His maſterly Criticiſm on the Sixth Book 


of Virgil, in anfwer to Biſhop Warburton. 2. His 
own Vindication ofthe Fifteenth and Sixteenth Chap» 
ters ofhis Hiftory, in anſwer to Mr. Davis and others. 


And 3. His „ Reponſe a VExpoſe de la Cour de : 


« France,” —an occaſional compoſition , which ob- 
tained the higheſt applanſe in Foreign Courts, and of 


which he ſpoke to me with ſome pleaſure, obſerving 


that it had been nn even. into the TN 
language *. | 


Of theſe various 1 the Author "oa 98 
himſelf, in deſcribing hi his own Life. I have yet to 


* At peterſburgh and Vienna it was . obſerved by the Corps 


Diplomatique, that the Engliſh Miniftry had publiſhed a Memorial 
written not only with great ability, but alſo in French, ſo comes 


that they SY have employed a Frenchman. 2 


* 


ä 


and which will be found in this Publication. 1. A 


5 * 


notice ſome articles not mentioned in his Memoirs, 


juvenile ſketch, entitled, «Outlines of the Hiſtory of 


ec the World. ”.o. A Diſſertation, which he had 


ſhown to a few 3 , on that curious ſubject, 


L Homme au Maſque de Fer.“ 3. A more conſi- 


derable work, « The Antiquities of the Houſe of 
c Brunſwick Is a hiſtorical diſcourſe, compoſed 


about the year 1790. In this Work he intended to 


appropriate ſeparate books, 1. To the Italian deſcent; 
2. To the Germanic reign : and, 3. To the Britiſh Suc- 
ceſſion of the Houſe of Brunſwick. The Manuſcript 
cloſes in completing the Italian branch of his ſubjeR. 

Among the moſt ſplendid paſſages of that unfiniſh- 
ed work may be enumerated, the characters of Leib- 
nitz and Muraton : A ſketch of Albert-Azo the 
Second, a prince who retained his faculties and re- 


on beyond the age of one hundred years : An 


account of Padua and its pb and remarks on 
the epic glory of Ferrara. 

The laſt paper of theſe Volumes has the ao 
attraction of being a ſke tch interrupted by death, and 
affords an honorable proofthat my Friend's ardor for 
the promotion of hiſtorical knowledge attended him 
to the laſt. It is entitled merely, «« An Addreſs;” and 
expreſſes a wiſh that our Latin memorials of the 


middle ages, the ( Sciptores Rerum Anglicarum,” 


will do, proportioned to the high ſatis faction which 


(4. 
may be pnbliſhed in England, in a manner worthy 
of the ſubject, and of the country. He mentions 
Mr. John Pinkerton as a perſon well qualified for the 
conduct of ſuch a national undertaking. 

In the collection of writings which Tam now ſend- 
ing to the preſs, there is no article that will ſo much 
engage the public attention as the Memoirs. I will 
therefore cloſe all I mean to ſay as their Editor, by 
aſſuring the Reader, that, although I have in ſome 
meaſure newly arranged thoſe intereſting Papers, by 
forming one regular narrative from the Six different 
ſketches, I have n evertheleſs adhered with ſcrupu=- + 
ous fidelity to the very words of their Author; and 
T uſe the letter S. to mark ſuch Notes of my OWN, as 
it ſeemed neceſſary to add. 

It remains only to expreſs a wiſh, thatin diſcharg- 
ing this lateſt office of affection, my regard to the 
memory of my Friend may appear, as I truſt it 


* 


I enjoyed for many years in poſſeſſing his entire 
confidence and very partial attachment. | 
* SHEFFIELD. , 
 SHEFFIELD»PLACE, | 


6th Aug. 1795. 
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Tus AUTHOR'S „ 
Account and anecdotes of his family. 


South Sea ſcheme, and the bill ofpains _ penal- 


ties againſt the Directors; among whom was 
the Author's graudfather. | 
Character of Mr. William Law. 


Mr. Gibbon's birth ; he is put under FEY care of 


Mr. Kirkby; tome account of Mr. Kirkby. / 

The author is ſent to Dr. Wooddeſon's ſchool, 
whence he is removed on the death of iis 
mother. — Aﬀectionate - obſervations on his 
aunt, Mrs. Catharine Porten. 

Is entered at Weſtminſter ſchool; is removed on 
account of ill health, and em placed 
under the care ofthe Rev. Mr. Francis. 

Enters a Gentleman Commoner at Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford. Remarks on that Univerſity.— 


Some account of Magdalen College. — Cha- 
racter of Dr. Wen Mr. . firſt 


tutor. 
The Author determines to write a hiſto 
ject.— Solution of a chronological di 


* £6 ſub- 
culty 


Mr. Gibbon is converted to the — 


religion; cites the examples of Chillingworth 
and Bayle; their characters. Mr. Gibbon ob- 
liged to leave Oxford —Farther remarks on 
the Univerſity. 
The Author is removed to 8 and 


his change of ſituation. Character of Mr. Pavil- 
liard, and an account of his manner of reſtoring 


Mr. Gibbon to the Proteſtant Church. Mr. Gib- | 
bon received the ſacrament in the church of 
66 


Lauſanne on Chriſtmas-day 1754. 

The Author's account of the books he read and of 
the courſe of ſtudy he purſued. 

Mr. Gibbon makes the tour of Switzerland; forms 


a correſpondence with. \ Teveral "literary | 


| Page 


placed | 
under the care of Mr. Pavilliard, Reflections on > 
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36 


51 
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ters; is introduced to Voltaire, and ſees him 


# 


( 


oy ſeveral characters in his own plays. 


emarks on his acting. | 


wards Madame Necker). Reflections on his 


education at Lauſanne ;—he returns to Eng- 


land ;—his manner of ſpending his time. 


Mr. Gibbon publiſhe#his firſt work, Eſſai ſur Etude | 


de la Littcrature, —Some obſervations on the 
plan, and the character of the performance.— 
Character of Dr. Maty. 8 


Hampſhire militia, and refle ctions upon it. 
Mr. Gibbon reſumes his ſtudies; determines to write 


oh 
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Some account of Mademoiſelle Curſhod, ( after-; : 


86 


101 


The Author's manner of paſſing his time in the 
| 112 


upon ſome hiſtorical ſubject; conſiders various 


ſubjects, and makes remarks upon them for 
that purpoſe.— Se es Mallet's Elvira performed. 


Character of that play. 


: | 117 
The author paſſes ſome time at Paris, gives an ac- | 
count of the perſons with whom he chiefly aſ- 


ſociated;proceeds through Dijon and Beſancon, 


to Lauſanne.—CharaQerizes a ſociety there, 


called La Societe du Printemps.—Becomes ac- 
quainted with Mr. Holroyd,now Lord Sheffield. 
Remarks on their meeting. | : 
Some account of Mr. Gibbon's ſtudies at Lauſanne, 
preparatory to his Italian journey. —He travels 
into Italy ; his feelings and obſeryations upon 


124 


his arrival at Rome.—He returns to England, 


His reflegions upon his ſituation. - Some 


account of his friend Mr. Deyverdun.— He 


writes, and communicates to his friends, a 
hiſtorical Eſſay upon the Liberty of the Swiſs. 


e Their unfavorable judgment. — Mr. 


Hume's opinion. 


Mr. Gibbon and Mr. Deyverdun engage in a perio- 


dical work, intended as a continuation of Dr, 


Maty's Journal Britannique; entitled Memoires 
Litteraires de la Grande Bretagne.—Account of 


the work.—Mr. Gibbon publiſhes his oblerya- | 


tions on the VIth Aneid of Virgil, in oppoſition 


% 
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to Biſhop Warburton's hypotheſis. — Mt. 


Heyne's and Mr. Hayley's opinions of that 
Eſſay. — Mr. Gibbon determines to write 


Fox. bo th of whom he 


Mr. Gibbon pays a viſit to Lord Sheffield in En gland. 


Narrative continued by Lord Sheffield, and by let- 


the Hiſtory of the Decline and Fall.— His pre- 
paratory ſtudies. Reflections on his domeſtic 
circumſtances ; his father's death and character. 144 


Gibbon ſettles in London. — Begins his Hiſtory - 


of the Decline and Fall.— Becomes a Member 

of the Houſeof Commons. Characters of the 
principal ſpeakers.—Publiſhes his firſt volume 
its reception. Mr. Hume's opinion; in a let- 

ter to the Author. Makes à ſecond viſit: to 
Paris.— His diſpute with the Abbe Mably.— 

He enumerates and characterizes the writers 
who wrote againſt his 15th and 16th Chapters. 153 


Mr. Gibbon , by the deſire of Miniſtry, writes the 


Memoire Juſtiſiratif.— By the intereſt of Lord 
Loughborough is appointed one of the Lords 
of Trade.—Publiſhes the fecond'and third vo- 
lumes of his Hiſtory ; their reception. —Men- 
tions Archdeacon Travis's — . upon him, 
and commends Mr. Porſon's anſwer to the Arch- 
deacon. -Noticesalſo Biſhop Newton's cenſure. 168 


The Author proceeds inhis Hiſtory; leaves London, 


and ſettles at Lauſanne, in the houſe of his friend 
Mr. Deyverdun; h is reaſons for doing ſo.— Re- 
flections on his change of ſituation.— Short cha- 
racters of Prince Henry of Pruſſia and of Mr. 
foes at Lauſanne —Pro- 
ceeds in, and finiſhes his Hiſtory.—Intereſting 
remarks on concluding it. 174, 
—Remarks on Lord Shefheld's writings ; pub- 
liſhes the remainder of his Hiftory; returns to 
Lauſanne; his manner of employing his time. 
The deathof Mr.Deyverdun.—Obſeryations | 
ofthe Author upon the French revolution, the 
government of Berne, and his own ſituation. 
—The Memoirs end. 


183 


ters from Mr. Gibbon, 197 
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Deyverdun's death, — Reflections on that 


event.— Mr. Gibbon thinks of purchaſing Mr. 
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on the French revolution 205 
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tions on the French revolution. Some account 


of Mr. Gibbon's health. ' 2 19 
Account of Monſieur Necker. _Charnter of Mr. "I 


Burke's book on the French revolution. Mr. 
Gibbon propoſes a declaration to be ſigned by. 
the moſt conſiderable men of all parties,—Ob- 
ſervations on Lord Shefheld's election for Briſ- 
tol. Reflections on own his fituation at Lau- 
ſanne.—Invitation from Mr. Gibbon to Lord 
Sheffield and his family to viſit him at Lauſanne,” 229 
Narrative continued by Lord Shefteld. —An ac- 

count of his viſit toLauſanne.—Letter from Mr. 


Gibbon to the Honorable Miſs  Holroyd.— Ac- 1 


count of a viſit to M. Necker. +244 


Political reflections.— Slave Trade. Jockey Club. 


—Mr. Grey's motion. Conduct of the F rench 
towards Geneva. French affairs. 264 
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as religion and philoſophy; will fi geſſ and wy fin 

up the ſilent vacancy that precedes our birth, by 4 
aſſociating ourſelves to the aackcra bl Gur exit 

Our calmer judgment will rather tend to moderate 
than to ſuppreſs, the pride of an ancient and worthy 
race. The ſatyriſt may laugh, the philoſopher m 
preach; but Reaſon herſelf will reſpect the Ne 

ces and habits, hich have been conferd by the 
expgriepne of manking. .. _—_ 

Wherever the diltindign. af birth. is. altowal 0 
da A ee order in the Rate, ed ugation 0 

example. ſhould 1 977 ae v oſten,,, produce 
among them. a dignity of ſenyment and. propriety of 
conduct, which is guarded a9 hanar by their 
own and the public eſffeem. If ce read of ſome iluſ 
trious line Id ancient that, it, has,go beginning, 0 
worthy that it ought to have no end, ,we:ſympathige 
in its various fortunes; nor can we blame the gt 
nerous enthuſiaſm or even the harmleſs vanity, gf 
thoſe who are allied, to the, boners of i its name... For 
my own part, gould draw my pedigrae from a ge- 
neral, a ſtateſman, or a celebrated autbot;Jyſhould 
ſtudy their lives wich the diligence gf filial, love: In 
the inveſtigation, of paſt events, cure ęurioſity is 
ſtimulated by the immediate or indirect reference io 
ourſelves ; but. ia the eſtimate; of honor we ſhould 
learn to value the; gifts of Nature above thoſe}of 
Fortune; to eſteem in opr anceſtors the qualities that 
beſt promote the intereſts, of ſociety :; and to pro- 
nounce the deſcendant af a: king Jeſs; truly noble 
than the offspring of a man of genius, whoſe, ritiags 
will ee or delight the lateſt poſterity. The 


1 AS * 


family of Confucius is, in my opinion, the moſt 
illuſtrious in the world. Aſter a painful aſcent of 
eight or ten centuries, our barons and princes of 
Europe are loſt in the darkneſs of the middle ages; 
but, in the vaſt equality of the empire of China, the 
poſterity of Confucius have maintained, above two 
thouſand two hundred years, their peaceful honors 
and perpetual ſucceſſion. The chief of the family is 
ſtill revered, by the ſovereign and the people, as the 
lively image of the wiſeſt of mankind. The nobility 
of the Spencers has been illuſtrated and enriched by 
the trophies of Marlborough; but I exhort them to 
conſider the Fairy Queen as the moſt precious jewel 
of their coronet. I have expoſed: my private feelings, 
as | ſhall always do, without ſcruple or reſerve. That 
theſe ſentiments are juſt, or at leaſt natural, I am 
inclined to believe, ſince I do not feel myſelf larereth 
ed in the cauſe; for I can derive from my anceſtors 
neither gloty nor ſhame. 

Yet a ſincere and ſimple narrative of my own life 
may amuſe ſome of my leiſure hours ; but it will 
ſubject me, and perhaps with juſtice, to the impu- 
tation of vanity. | I may judge, however, from the 
experience both of paſt and of the preſent times, that 
the public are always curious to know the men, who 
have left behind them any image of their minds: the 
moſt fcanty accounts of ſuch men are compiled with 
diligence, and peruſed with eagerneſs ; - and the 
ſtudent of every claſs may derive a leſſon, or an 
example, from the lives moſt ſimilar to his own. 
My name may hereafter be placed among the thous - 


ſand articles of a Biographia Britannica: and I muſt 
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be confcious; that no one is ſo rl gudiggg 0 
myſelf, to deſcribe the ſeries of my thoughts and 
actions. The authority of my maſters, of the grave 
Thuanus, and the philoſophic Hume, might be 
ſufficient to juſtify my deſign; but it would: not be 
difficult to produce a long liſt of ancients and mo- 
derns, who, in various forms, have exhibited their 
own Portraits Such portraits are often the moſt in. 


tereſting, and ſometimes the only intereſting parts ot 


their writings; and, if they be ſincere, we ſeldom 
complain of the minuteneſs or prolixity of theſe per- 
ſonal memorials. The lives of the younger Pliny, 
of Petrarch, and of Eraſmus, are expreſſed 1 in the 
epiſtles, Which they chemſelves have given to the 


world. The eſſays of Montagne and Sir William 


Temple bring us home to the houſes and boſoms of 
the authors: we ſmile without contempt at the head- 
ſtrong paſſions of Benevenuto Cellini, and the gay 
follies of Colley Cibber. The confeſſions of St. Aul. 
tin and Rouſſeau diſcloſe the ſecrets of the human 
heart: the commentaries of the learned Huet have 
ſurvived his evangelical demonſtration; and the 
memoirs of Goldoni are more truly dramatic than 
his Italian comedies. The heretic and the churchman 
are ſtrongly marked in the characters and fortunes 
of Whiſton and Biſhop Newton ; and even the 
dulineſs of Michael de Marolles and Anthony 


Mood acquires ſome value from the faithful repre- 


ſentation of men and manners. That I am equal or 
ſuperior to ſome of theſe, the effects of Fs or 
en cannot force me to dillemble. ee 


| a | a : 
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My family i is originally derived from the county 


ol Kent. The ſouthern diſtrict, which borders on 


Suſſex and the ſea, was formerly overſpread with 
the great foreſt Anderida, and even now retains the 
denomination of the Meald, or Woodland. In this 
diſtrict, and in the hundred and pariſh of Rolvenden, 
the Gibbons were poſſeſſed of lands in the year one 

thouſand three hundred and twenty · ſix; and the 
elder branch of the family, without much increaſe or 


AJ diminution of property ſtill adheres to its native 
ſoil. Fourteen years after the firſt appearance of his 


name, John Gibbon is recorded as the Marmorarius 


or architect of King Edward the Third: the ſtrong 


and ſtately caſtle of Queenſborough, which guarded 
the entrance of the Medway, was a monument of 
his ſkill; and the grant of a hereditary toll on the 
paſſage from Sandwich to Stonar, in the Iſle of 
Thanet , is the reward of no vulgar artiſt. In the 
viſitations of the heralds, the Gibbons are frequently 
mentioned: they-helÞthe rank of Eſquire in an age, 
when that title was leſs promiſcuouſiy aſſumed: 

one of them, under the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 

was captain of the militia of Kent; and a free ſchool, 
in tlie neighbouring town of Benenden; proclaims 
the chari:y and opulence of its founder. But time, or 
their own obſcurity, has caſt a veil of oblivion. over 
the virtues and vices of my Kentiſh anceſtors; their 
character or ſtation confined them to the labors and 


pleaſures of a rural life: nor is it in my power to follow 


the advice of the Poet; in an inquiry after a name — 
Go! ſearch it there, where to be born, and die, „ 
Of rich and poor makes all the hiſtory * 1085 
B 3 
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So recent is ay inſtitution of our pariſh regiſtent/ila | 
the beginning of the ſeventeenth century, a younger 
branch of the Gibbons of Rolvenden migrated from 
the country to the city; and from this branch 1 do 
not bluſh to deſcend. The law requires ſome abilities; 
the church impoſes ſome reſtraints ; and before out... 
army and navy, our civil:eſtabliſhments, and India 
empire, had opened ſo many paths of fortune, the 
mercantile profeſſion was more frequently choſen by 
youths of a liberal race and education, who aſpired 
to create their on independence. Our moſt reſpec» 
table families have not diſdained the counting« 
houſe, or even the ſhop; their names are inrolled 
in the Livery and Companies of London; and in 
England, as well as in the Italian commonwealths, 
heralds have been compelled to declare, that gen» 
tility is not degraded by the exerciſe of trade. 
The armorial enſigus which, in the times of chi 
valry, adorned the creſt and ſhield of the ſoldier, are 
now become an empty decoration, which every many 
who has money to build a carriage, may paint accor - 
ding to his fancy on the pannels. My family arms 
are the ſame, which were borne by the Gibbons of 
Kent in an age, when the College of Heralds reli- 
_ giouſly guarded the diſtinctions of blood and name: 
a lion rampant gardant, between' three ſchallop- 
ſhells Argent, on a field Azure. I ſhould not 
however have been tempted to blazon my coat of 
arms, were it not connected with a whimſical: anec- 
dote. — About the reign of James the Firſt, the three 
harmleſs ſchallop-ſhells were changed by Edmund 
Gibbon eſq. into three Ogreſſes, or female cannibals, 


with a deſign-ofBigmacizing three ladies, his kinf: 
women, bo had provoked-him by an unjuſt law « 
ſuit. But this ſingular mode of revenge, for hie 


he obtained the ſanction of dir William Seagar, king 


at arms, ſoon expired with its author; and, on his 
own monument in the Temple church, themonſters 
vaniſh, and the three: {challop- n reſume their 
proper and hereditary place.. 

Our alliances by marriage it is not eee to 
mention. The chief honor of. my anceſtry is James 


Fiens, Baron Say and Seale, and Lord High Treaſurer 


of England, in the reign of Henry the Sixth; froni 
whom by the Phelips, the Whetnalls, and the Cro- 
mers, I am lineally deſcended in the eleventh degree. 
His diſmiſſion and impriſonment in the Tower were 
inſufficient to appeaſe the popular clamor; and the 
Treaſurer, with his ſon «in -Jaw! Cromer; was be- 


headed (1450), after a mock trial by the Kentiſhi in. 


ſurgents. The black liſt of his offences, as it is exhibi- 
ted in Shakeſpeare, diſplays the ignorance and envy 
of a plebeian tyrant. Beſides the vague reproaches 
of ſelling Maine and Normandy. to the Dauphin, 
the Treaſurer is ſpecially- accuſed of luxury, for 


riding on a foot cloth; and of treaſon, for ſpeak- 


ing French, the language of our enemies: Thou 
© haſt moſt traiterouſly corrupted the youth of the 
* realm, © ſays Jack Cade to the unfortunate: Lord, 
© in erecting a grammar. ſchool; and whereas before 
« our forefathers had no other books than the ſcore 


© and the tally, thou haſt cauſed printing to be uſed; 
* and, contrary to the king, his crown, and dignity, - 


* thou baſt built a n It ml be ag to 
4 
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* 85 knee, cher enda ho onnonifibour3the 7 whe 
F uſually talk of a houn and a verh d uch abowmic 
Enable words, as no chriſtian ear can endure to hear. 
Our dramatic poet is generally more attentive to tha. 
acter than to hiſtory; and I much fear that theuurt of 
printing was not introduced into England till ſeveral 
1 years after LordiSay's death but of ſome of theſe me 
ritorious crimes I ſhould: hope to find my anceſtor 
f guilty; and a man of letters maybe proud of hi- 
deſcent from a patron and martyr of, learning. 
In the beginning of the laſt century Robert Gib 
bon eſq. of Rolvenden in Kent, {who died in 46: 30 
had a ſon of the ſame name of Robert, who ſettled 
in Loudon, and became a member of the Cloth work. 
ers Company. His wife was a daughter of the 
Edgars, who flouriſhed about four hundred ycars in 
the county of Suffolk, and produced an eminent 
and wealthy terjeant'al. Ine Sir Gregory Edgar, 
in the reign of Henry the Seventh. Of the ſons of 
Robert Gibbon, (who died in 1643, Matthew did 
not aſpire above the ſtation of a linen-draper in 
Leadenhall-ftreet; but John has given to the public 
ſome curious memorials of his exiſtence; his cha- 
racer, and his family. He was born on the 3d of 
November in the year 1629; his education was 
liberal, at a grammar ſchool, and afterwards in Jeſus 
College at Cambridge; and he celebrates the retired 
content which he enjoyed at Alleſborough in Wor- 
oeſterſhire, in the houſe of Thomas Lord Coventry, 
where John Gibbon was employed as a domeſtic 
tutor, the ſame office which Mr. Hobbes exerciſed 
in the ne family. VOOR the ſpirit of uy 


kiofakn' foot: Mins W active 
viſited foreign countries as à ſoldier and a pb fan 
acquired the knowledge of the French and Spaniſh 
languages, paſſed Tome time in the Iſle of Jerſeys, 
croſſed the Atlantis, and re ſided up ards of a twelve. 
month (1659) in the riſing colony of Virginia. Th 
this remote province, bis taſte, or rather paſſion, | 
for heraldry: found a ſingular gratiſication ata War- 
dance of the native Indians. As they moved in mea - 
ſured Reps, brandiſhing their tomahawks, his curious 
eye contemplated their little ſhields of bark, and 
their naked bodies, Whieh Were painted i the 
cob and ſymbols” of his favorite ſcience. At 
* which I exceedingly: wondered; and concluded 
« that heraldry was ingrafted naturally into the ſenſe 
« of human race. If ſo, it deſerves a greater eſteem 
e than now a. days is put upon it,“ His return to 
En gland after the Reſtoration Was ſoon followed by 
his marriage — his ſettlement in a bouſe in St. Cathe- 
rine's Cloyſter, near the Towel, which devolved 
to my grandfather and his intwoductlon inte the 
Heralds' College (in 1674) by the ſtyle and title of 
Blue. mantle Purſuivant at Arms. In this, office he 
enjoyed near fiſty years the rare felicity of uniting, 
in the ſame: purſuit, his duty and inclination”: his 
name is remembered in the College; and many of 
his letters are ſtill preſerved. Several of the moſt 
reſpectable characters of the age, Sir William Dug · 
dale, Mi. Aſhmole, Dr: John Betts, and Dr. Nehe- 
miah Grew; were his friends; and in the ſociety of 
ſuch men, John Gibbon may be recorded without 
diſgrace as. the member of ORG club. The 
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Rudy of hereditary honors is favorable- to the Royal 


prerogative; and my kinſman, like moſt of his family; | 


was a high Tory both in church and ſtate. In the 
latter end of the reign of Charles the Second, his pen 
wasexerciſed in the cauſe of the Duke of Vork: the 
Republican faction he moſt cordially deteſted; and 


as each animal is conſcious of its proper arms, the 


| beralds' revenge was emblazoned on a moſt diabolis 


cal eſcutcheon. But the triumph of the Whig govern. 
ment checked the preferment of Blue- mantle; and 


could learn to pronounce the oath of abjuration; 
His life as prolonged to the age of ninety; and, in 
the expectation of the inevitable though uncertain 
hour, he wiſhes to preſerve the bleſſings of health; 
competenze,. and virtue. In the year 1682 he pub. 


liſhed at London his Imtrodudtio ad Latinam Blaſo- 


niam, an original attempt. which Camden had deſi- 
derated, to define, in a Roman idiom, the terms and 
attributes of a Gothic inſtitution. It is not two years 
ſince I acquired, in a foreign land, ſome domeſtic 
intelligence of my own family ; and this intelligence 
was conveyed to Switzerland from the heart of 


| Germany. I had formed an acquaintance with Mr. 
Langer, a lively and ingenious ſcholar, while he 


reſided at Lauſanne as preceptor to the Hereditary 
Prince of Brunſwick, On his return to his proper 
ſtation of Libradian to the Ducal Library of Wolfen 


buttel,, he accidentally found among ſome literary 


rubbiſh a ſmall old Engliſh volume of heraldry, in- 
ſcribed with the name of John Gibbon, From the title 


only Mr. Langer judged thatit mightbean acceptable 
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3 8 to his friend; and he judged. Ashy, His 
manner is quaint and affected; his order is-confufed.: 
but he diſplays: ſome wit, more reading, and ſtill 
more enthuſiaſm; and iſ an enthuſiaſt beoften abſurd; 
be is never languid. An Engliſh text is perpetually 
interſperſed with Latin ſentences in proſe and verſe; 
but in his own poetry he claims an exemption from 
the laws of proſody. Amidſt a profuſion. of genealo- 
gical knowledge, my kinſman could not be forgetful 
of his own name; and to him I am indebted for 


almoſt the whole of my information concerning the 


pected immortal fame: and at the concluſion of his 
labor he ſings, in a ſtrain of ſelfexultation; 
Uſque hue corrigitur Romana Blaſonia per mo, 
Verborumque dehinc barbara forma cad. 
Hic liber, in meritum ſi forfitan incidet uſum , |. 


-- HL. AL 


Quicquid agat Loilus, ventura fatebitur tink 
Artis quod fueram. non Clypearis inops. 
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feſſion, and very poſſibly may not be the laſt of his 
name. His brother Matthew Gibbon, the draper, 
had one daughter and two ſons — my grandfather 


mas, afterwards Dean of Carliſle. According to the 
mercantle creed, that the beſt book is a profitable 
ledger, the writings of John the herald would be 
much leſs precious, than thoſe of his nephew Edward: 
but an author * at leaſt to write for the publie 
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Gibbon family. | From this ſmall work (a,duodecimo. 5 
of one hundred and ſixty.ſive pages) the author ex 


Teſtis rite meæ ſedulitatis erit. N 


Such are the hopes of authors! In the failure of thoſe | 
hopes John Gibbon has not been the firſt of bis pro- 


Edward, who was born in the year 1666, and Tho- 


FN 
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to thoſe perſons only, to whom it is advantageous. 
The ſucceſsful induſtry of my grandfather raiſed 
him above the level of his immediate anceſtors; he 


dealings: even his opinions were ſubordinate to his 
Intereſt; and I find him in Flanders clothing King 
William's troops, while he would have contracted 
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benefit and the flow balance ende can beploan 


appears to have launched into various and extenſive 


with more pleaſure, though not perhaps at a cheaper 


rate, for the ſervice of King James. During his reſi- 


dence abroad, his concerns at home were managed 


by his molber Heſter, an active and notable woman, 


Her ſecond huſband was a widower, of the name oſ 
Acton: they united the children of their firſt nuptials 
After his marriage with the daughter of Richard 
Acton, goldſmith in Leadenhall-ſtreet , he gave his 
own ſiſter to Sir Whitmore Acton, of Aldenham; 


and I am thus connected, by a triple alliance, with 
that ancient and loyal family of Shropſhire baronets, 
It conſiſted about that time of ſeven brothers, all ot 


gigantic ſtature; one of whom; a pigmy of ſix feet 


two inches, confeſſed himſelf the laſt and leaſt; of the 


ſeven; adding, in the true ſpirit of party, that ſuch 
men were not born ſince the Revolution. Under the 


Tory adminiſtration of the four laſt years of Queen 


Anne (17t0—1714) Mr. Edward Gibbon was ap- 
pointed one of the Commiſſioners of the Cuſtoms; 
he ſat at that Board with Prior: but the merchant 
was better qualified for his ſtation than the poet; 
fince Lord Bolingbroke has been heard to declare, 
that he had never converſed with a man, who more 
— underſtood the commerce and finances of 


MY LIFE: AND; WRITINGS.  -- 


England. In the year 1716 he was elected one of the 

Directors of the South Sea Company; and his bade 

exhibited the ; proof that, before his acceptance 

this fatal office, he:had: acquired e | 

fortune of ſixty thouſand pounds . 1:2 #3 ad bat: x IM 
But his fortune Was [overwhelmed in then ſhip - 

wreck of the: yeat twenty, and cha ——ů 

years were -blaſted in a: ſingle day. Of the uſe on 

abuſe of the South Sea ſeheme, of the guilt or inao- 

cence of my grandſather and his brother Directors. 

I am neither a dempetent not a diſintereſted judge. 

Vet the equity of moderna times muſt condemn hes | 7 

violent and arbitrary proceedings, vhich — | = 

have diſgraced the bauſe of juſtice; andwveuld bender 

injuſtice ſtill more odious.. No er de nation 

awakened) from its golden dream Aha 

and even a parliamentary clamor. —— their 

victims: but it was acknowledged onallſides that 4 

the South Sea Directors, however-gwity could not  __ - * 

be touched by any known Jaws: of che lands. The 

ſpeech of Lord Moleſworth, the author of the State 

of Denmark, may ſhow: the temper, or rather: the 

intemperance, of the Houſe of Commons, Extra- 

« ordinary crimes ſexclaimed that ardent Whig) call 

« aloud for extraordinary remedies. The Roman 

© lawgivers;had not foreſeen the poſſible exiſtence 3 
« of a parricide: bũt as ſoon as the firſt monſter ap- | 7 
* peared, he was ſown in a ſack, and caſt headlong 1 
© into the river; and I ſhall Nose to inflict the "OS 

* ſame treatment on the authors of our preſent ruin.” 

His motion was not literally adopted; but a bill of 

pains and penalties was introduced, à retroactive 
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"Rte ; to puniſh the offences 7 which did not ex 

at the time they were committed. Such u pore 
violation of liberty and law can de excuſed en b 
the moſt imperious neceſſity; nor could it be defen. 
ded on this occaſion by the plea of impending danget 
ot (liſeful example The legiflature reſtruhed he 

Perſons of the Directors, impoſed anf ekorbitane 
ſecutity for their appeatance, and marked thei 
characters with a previous note of ignominy: th 
were compelled to deliver, upon bath the Avia 
value of their eſtates 5 and were diſabled from mak 


| 

ing any transfer or alienativ of any part of their Wi i 
propetty. Agaioſt'a' bill of paius and penaldies'ith Wl 1 
the tommowright of every ſubjec to be beard'by ! 
his courſe d ehe bar: they prayed to be heard; theit BY « 
ver was Tefuſed; and their oppreſſors, who Bll 1 
required nd evidence, would liſten to no defeiibe t 
It had beeh at firſt propoſed that one eighth of ther Wil 
reſpective eſtates ſhould be allowed for the futore Bl + 
ſupport of the Directors but it was ſpeciouſly urged ill a 
chat in the various ſhades of opulence and guilt e 
an unequal proportion would he too light for ma b 
and for ſome might poſſibly be too heavy. The ch ſe 
racter and conduct of each man were ſeparately ll 


weighed; but, inſtead of the calm folemnity of v 
judicial inquiry, the fortune and honor of three-and. lit 
thirty Engliſhmen were made the topic of haſty co vi 
verſation , the ſport of a lawleſs majority; and thei cx 
baſeſi member of the committee, by a malicious ra 
word of a filent vote, might indulge his gerierali an 
ſpleen or perſonal animoſity; Injury was aggravated 
by inſult, and inſult was 2 of plealzutry 
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Allowances of twenty pdunds i br one ſhilling, were 
facetiouſly moved. A 2 report that a Director 
had formerly been coneerhed in an project, by 
which ſome unens wi perſons had loſt their money, 
was admitted as a οο of His Actual guilt. One man 
was ruined betauſe he Hurt ac ſbsliſh ſpeech, 
that his horſes th6uld\ feet apm gold; aubcher Be. 
cauſe he was growtifo proud that, one dry nt "the 
much above H A Were bondemnedd abfent ud 
unheard, in arbitrary fities and forſfeitüres Which 
ſwept away the grehteſt part & their ſubſtuheès: Such 
bold oppreſſion can ſearcelybe thielded'by then. 
potence of parliamert :o aid yet it may b A Mi 
queſtioned, whether the Judges f the SD Wh 
Directors were the true and legal repreſent atv , f 
their country. The firſt parliament of Geerge the 
Firſt had been choſen (. r5U fer threr yer the term 
bad elapſed, their ruſt N pited aH tte ur 
additional yents (1718 during Which key 
continued to fit,” were deff d not from the people, 
but from themfelves; from the flrong tea ſure f the 
ſeptennial bit, Which can only be parafteled By# 
ferrar di conſiglio of the Venetian bits" Vet candor 
will own that to the ſame Parliament every Eng. 
lihman is deeply indebted :? the ſeptenniaf act, fo 
vicious in its Otigin y has been ſanctioned by titmne, 
experience, and the national conſent; Its firſt ope. 
ration ſecuted the Houſe of Hünover on the throne, 
and its permanent influence maintains the peace 
and ſtability of government. As often as A repeat 
has been moved in the Houſe of Commons, I 
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ole Commons... amounted;40: one hundred and: i 


ſettlemegts. Two different allo wAHnces of ſiſteen ani 


Wh ese in and e vrhich porinh 
mature age erected the edifice on new fortumg the 
have reaſon to believe cr the eben firuckuert was 


_ conſiderable property in Suſſex, Hampſhire Buck. 


8. 71 rler o7 9H en þ Bob ele 


It Jer) hd to; 9 
with more leuity than his, omi ᷣ ee His Tor 
Principles and connaninn 

to the ruling powereIbhih me js:repottbciartht 
Picious ſecretʒ and his woll known abilities could 
not plead. the excuſe of dgν,οñee or error. In be 
firſt, proceedings agaiuſt the South. Sea Dirgctom, 
Mr. Gibbon is one of the fe he were takem into 
ouſtody and, in the final fentenge the imeaſure af 
his fine proclaims him e +guilty-: Theor 
eſtimate which he delivered on oath; to the Houſe 


chouſanch five. hundred and forty- three pounds five 
ſhillings, and ſixpencel, enoluſives ol. antecedent 


of ten thouſand pounds) were moved ſor Mr. Gihbotʒ 
buy, on dhe, queſtigg ig put. ir was carried til 
bum. Os cbeſe 


not beęen ahle to deſpoil him my grandfathely 1 


labors of ſixteen; years were-amply,re 


not much inferior to che fight; He had realized a xeij 


inghamſhire, and the Ney River Company: andchad 
acquired a ſpacious. houſe,” „wich gardens; and lands, 
at Futney, in Surry, where; he reſided in- deten 
hoſpitality. He died in December 1736, at the age 
of nen and his laſt wills: at- the: expenſe * 
. „ * 
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Edward, bis only ſon, {with whoſe! marriage he was 

not perfectly reconciled, } enriched bis two daugh- 

ters, Catherine and Heſter: 'Theformer became the 

wife of Mr. Ed ward Elliſton / an Eaſt India captain: 
their daughter and heireſs Catherine was married in 

the year 1536to Edward Eliat eſi: (uo Lord Eliot); 

of Port Eliot, in the county of Cornwall; and their 
three ſons are my neateſt male relatibns on the father's 
fide. A life of devotion and eelibaey was the choice 
of my aunty. Mrs. Heſtet Gibbon; who; at the age 
of eigbty· five; ſtillreſicdes ib a hermithge at Cliffe, in 
Northamptonſhire; having long ſurvived her ſpiri- 
tal guide and faithful companion Mr. William Law, 
who, at an advanced age. about the year 1761 died in 
ber houſe. In our family he had leſt the reputation ofa 
worthy and pious man, WhO believed all that he pro- 
ſeſſed, and practiſed all that he enjoined The character 
of a nonjuror, which he maintained to the laſt) is a Tuf 
ficient evidence of his prineiples in church and ſtate; 
and the ſacrifice of intereſſi d ucience wilbbealways 

reſpectable. His theological 


aÞwr:tngs;whichourdomet 

ſtic connexion has tempted me to peruſe, preſerve an 
imperfect ſort of life; and I can pronounce with more 
confidence and knowledge on the terits of the author 9 
His laſt compoſitions are darkly tinctured by the _—_ 
incomprehenſible viſions of Jacob Behmen; and his b 
diſcourſe. ,on the abſolute unlaw ſulnefs of ſtage 
entertainmeats is ſometimes quoted for a ridiculous 
intemperance.of ſentiment and language. The 
actors and ſpectators malt all be damned: the play. 
© houſe is the porch of Hell, the place of the Devil's” 

* abode, where he holds his filthy court of eu 

Vol. I. C 
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« ſpirits: a play is the;Devil b 4 — 
performed to his glory, as much as in the heathen 
« temples of Bacchus or Venus, &c. &c. But theſe 
ſallies of religious phrenſy myſt not extinguiſh the 
praiſe . which is due to Mr. William Law as a wit 
and a ſcholar. His argument on topics of leſs abſut. 
dity is ſpecious and acute, his manner is lively, his 
ſtyle forcible and clear; and, had not his vigorous 
mind been clouded by enthuſiaſm, he might be 
ranked with the moſt agreeable and ingenious writers | 
of the times. While the Bangorian controverſy was | 
a faſhionable theme, he entered the liſts on the ſub - 
ject of Chriſt's kingdom, and the authority of the | 
prieſthood: againſt the plain account ofthe ſacrament 
of the Lord's Supper he reſumed the combat with f 
Biſhop Hoadley, the object of Whig idolatry, and 
Tory. abhorrenee; and at every weapon of attack 
and defence the nonjuror, on the ground which is c 
common to both, approves himſelf at leaſt equal to i 
the prelate. On the appearance'of the Fable of the ! 
F 
h 
h 
f. 
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Bees, he drew his pen againſt the licentious dearine 
that private vices. are public benefits, and - morality 
as well as religion muſt join in his applauſe. "Mr. 
Law's maſter-work , the Serious Call, is ſtill read s 
a popular and powerful book of devotion. His pre 2 
cepts are rigid, but they are founded on the goſpel: v 
his ſatire is ſharp, but it is drawn from the knowledge Wl fe 
q of human life; and many of his portraits are not Wl g 
unworthy of the pen of La Bruyere. If he findsa Wl {: 
ſpark of piety in his reader's mind, he will ſoon ne 
kindle it to a flame; and a philoſopher muſt allo v 
that he expoſes „ With equal ſeverity and truth, . the gr 
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ſtrange contradiction between'the faith and practice 
of the Chriſtian world. Under the names of Flavia 
and Miranda he has admirably. deſcribed my two 
aunts—the heathen and the chriſtian ſiſter. 

My father, Edward Gibbon, was born in Octo. 
ber 1707: at the age of thirteen he could ſcarcely 
feel that he was diſinherited by act of purliament; 
and, as he advanced towards manhood. new" proſ- 
pects of fortune opened to his vie vy. A parentis moſt 
attentive to ſupply in his children the deficiencies, 
of which he is conſcious in himſelf: my grahdfather's 
knowledge was derived from a ſtronguqderftanding, 
and the experience of the ways of men; but my 
father enjoyed the benefits of a liberal education as a 
ſcholar and a gentleman. At Weſtminſter School, 
and aſterwards at Emanuel College in Cambridge, 
he paſſed through a regular courſe of academical dif. 
cipline ; and the care of his learning and morals: was 
intruſted to his private tutor, the ſame Mr. William 
Law. But the mind of afaint'is above or below the 
preſent world; and while the pupil proceeded on 
his travels, the tutor remained at Putney, the much. 


| honored friend and ſpiritual director of the whole 
family. My father reſided ſome time at Paris to 
acquire the faſhionable exerciſes;-and as his temper 


was warm and ſocial, he indulged in thoſe pleaſures, 
for which the ſtrictneſs of his former education had 
given him a keener reliſh. He afterwards: viſited 
ſeveral provinces of France; but his excurſions were 
neither long nor remote; and the ſlender knowledge, 
which he had gained of the French language, was 
gradually obliterated. His paſſage through:Beſangon 

CY 5 


ee, 


kinſmen of che: name of Acton, the younger brother 


patient, the phyſician himſelf was attacked by the 
malady of love: he married his miſtreſs, renounced 
his cuntry and religion, ſettled at Beſangon, 


whom, General Acton, is conſpicuous i in Europe 


the fame of an orator or a ſtateſman, he eagerly joined 


is marked by a ſingular conſequence in the chain of 
human events. In a dangerous illneſs Mr. Gibbon 
was attended, at his own requeſt, by one of his 


of a younger brother, who had applied himſelf to 
the ſtudy of phyſic. During the ſlow recovery of his 


and became the father of three ſons; the eldeſt of 


as the principal Miniſter of the King of the Two 
Sicilies. By an uncle whom another ſtroke of for. 
tune had tranſplanted to Leghorn, he was educated 
in the naval ſervice f the Emperor; and his valor 
and conduct in the command of the Tuſcan frigates 
protected the retreat of the Spaniards from Algiers. 
On my father's return to England he was choſen, 
in the general election of 1234, to ſerve in parliament 
for the borough of Petersfield ; a burgage tenure, of 
which my grandfather poſſeſſed a weighty ſhare, till 
he alienated (I know not why) ſuch important pid 
perty. In the oppoſition to Sir Robert Walpole and 
the Pelhams, prejudice and ſociety connected his 
ſon with the Tories, — ſhall I ſay Jacobites ? or, as 
they were pleaſed to ſtyle themſelves, the country 
gentlemen ? With them he gave many a vote; with 
them he drank many a bottle. Without acquiring 


% wy » 


in the great oppoſition, which, after a ſeven years 
chaſe, hunted down Sir Robert Walpole: and in the 
purſuit of an unpopular miniſter, he gratified a 


WH 2 ww 
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private revenge againſt the oppreſſor of his family 
in the South Sea perſecution. EO | 

I was born at Putney, ia the county of Surly" the 
27th of April, O. S. in the year one thouſand ſeven - 
hundred and thirty ſeven ; the firſt child of the mar- 
riage of Edward Gibbon elg and of Judith Porten *. 
My lot might have been that of a ſlave, a ſavage, or 

a peaſant ; nor can I refle without pleaſure on the 
bounty of Nature , which caſt my birth in a free and 
civilized country, in an age of ſcience and philo- 
ſophy, in a family of honorable rank, and decently 
endowed with the gifts.of fortune. From my birth T 
have enjoyed the right of primogeniture; but I was 
ſucceeded by five brothers and one ſiſter, all of whom 
were ſnatched away in their infancy. My five bro- 
thers, whoſe names may be found in thepariſh regiſter 

of Putney, I ſhall not pretend to lament; but from 
my*childhood to the preſent hour I have deeply and 
ſincerely regretted my ſiſter, whoſe life was ſome- 
what prolonged, and whom [ remember to have ſeen 
an amiable infant. The relation of a brother and a 
ſiſter, eſpecially if they do not marry, appears to me 
of a very ſingular nature. It is a familiar and tender 
friendſhip with a female , much about our own age; 
an affection perhaps ſoftened by the ſecret influence 
of ſex, but pure from any mixture of fenſual deſire, 
the fole ſpecies of Platonic love that can be indulged 
with truth, and without danger. 

At the general election of 1741, Mr. Gibbon and 
Mr. Delme ſtood an expenſive and ſucceſsful conteſt | 
at Southampton, againſt Mr. Dummer and Mr. 
Henl . afterwards Lord Chancellor 8 Earl of North- 

. 3 5 
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ington. The Whig candidates bad a majority Wy. 
reſident voters; but the corporation was firm in the 
Tory intereſt: a ſudden creation of one hundred 
and ſeventy new freemen turned the ſcale; and a 
ſupply was readily gBtained of reſpectable volunteers, 
who flocked fro all parts of England to ſupport the 

cauſe of their political friends. The new parliament 
opened with the victory of an oppoſition, which 
was fortified by ſtrong clamor and ſtrange coalitions, 
From the event of the firſt diviſions, Sir Robert 
Walpole perceived that he could no longer lead a 
majority in the Houſe of Commons , and prudently 
reſigned (after a dominion of one-and-twenty years 
the guidance of the ſtate ( 1742). But the fall of an 
unpopular miniſter was not ſucceeded, according to 
general expectation, by a millennium of happineſs 
and virtue: ſome courtiers loſt their places. ſome 
patriots loſt their characters, Lord Orford's offences 
vaniſhed with his power, and after a ſhort vibration, 
the Pelham government was fixed on the old baſis of 
the Whig ariſtocracy. In the year 1745 , the throne 
and the conſtitution were attacked by a rebellion, 
which does not reflect much honor on the national 
ſpirit: fince the Engliſh friends. of the Pretender 
wanted courage to join his ſtandard, and his enemies 
the bulk of the people) allowed him to advance into 
the heart of the kingdom. Without daring, perhaps 
without deſiring, to aid the rebels, my father invaria- 
bly adhered to the Tory oppoſition. In the moſt cri- 
tical ſeaſon he accepted, for the ſervice of the party, 
the office of alderman in the city of London : but the 
duties were ſo repugnant to his inclination and habits, 
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that he reſigned his gown at the end of a ſeC months. 
The ſecond parliament in, which he ſat was prematu- | 
rely diſſolved; (1747): and as he was unable or 
unwilling to maintain a ſecond conteſt for Southamp- 
ton, the life of the ſenator expired in that diſſolution. 
The death of a new born child before that of ĩts 
parents may ſeem an unnatural, but it is ſtrictly a 
probable, event: ſince of any given number the 
greater part are extinguiſhed before their ninth year, 
beſore they poſſeſs the faculties of the mind or body. 
Without accuſing the proſuſe waſte or imperfect 
workmanſhip of Nature, 1 ſhall only obſerve, that 
this unfavorable chance was multiplied againſt my 
infant exiſtence. So feeble was my conſtitution, ſo 
precarious my life, that, in the baptiſm! of each of 
my brothers, my father s.prudence ſucceſſively repea- 
ted my chriſtian name of Edward, that, in caſe of 
the departure of the eldeſt ſon, this patronymick 
appellation might be ſtill perpetuated): in the EY. 


— In apulſo non deficit alter. 


To 1 * to rear ſo frail a being, the moſt 
tender aſſiduity was ſcarcely ſufficient ; and my 
mother's attention was ſomewhat. diverted by het 


frequent pregnancies, by an excluſive paſſion for her 


huſband, and by the diſſipation of the world, in 
which his taſte and authority obliged her to mingle. 
But the maternal office was ſupplied by my aunt, 
Mrs. Catherine Porten; at whoſe name | feel a tear 
of gratitude trickling down my cheek. A life of celi- 
bacy transferred her vacant affection to her ſiſter's 
firſt child: my weakneſs excited her pity; her attach - 
C 4 


Y | 
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3 ment was fortified by labor and ſuaceſs: ach ikcheg 
w_- be any, as I truſt there are ſome, ho rejoice that * 
3 live, to that dear and excellent woman they muſt: 
_ hold themſelves indebted. Many anxious and ſolitary 
0 days did ſhe conſume in the patient trial of every. | 
_ mode of relief and amuſement. Many wakeful nights 


did ſhe Gt by my bed-ſide in trembling expectation 
that each hour would be my laſt. Of the various and 
frequent diſorders of my childhood my own recolles; 
tion is dark; nor do | wiſh to expatiate on fo'dife 

_ guſting a topic. Suffice it to ſay; that while every 
practitioner, from Sloane and Ward to the Chevalier 

Taylor, was ſucceſſively ſummoned to torture or 

il | relieve me, the care of my mind was too frequently 


bay | neglected for that of my health: compaſſion always 
g = ſuggeſted an excuſe for the indulgence of the maſter; 
= or the idlepeſs of the pupil; and the chain of my edws, 
"IN | cation was broken, as often as I was recalled from the 
wi i ſchogl of learning to the bed of fickneſs” + 
_ As ſoon as the uſe of ſpeech had prepared my infant 
5 reaſon for the admiſſion of knowledge, I was taught 
46 3 > the arts of reading, writing, and arithmetic. So 
«th remote is the date, fo vague is the memory of their 
wh | origin in myſelf , that, were not the error corrected - 
90 by analogy, I ſhould be tempted to conceive them 
Mit zs innate. In my childhood I was praiſed for the 
1 readineſs, with which I could multiply and divide, 
= by memory alone, two fums of ſeveral figures: ſuch 
= praiſe entouraged my growing talent; and had I per- 
b ſevered in this line of application, I might have 
5 acquired ſome ſame in mathematical ſtudies. Fa 
"1h After this previous inſtitution at home, or at a day- 
0 | 
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ſchool at Putney, Iwas delivered at che age of fever 
into the hands of Mr: John Kirkby, who exerciſed 
about eighteen months the office of my ' domeſtic 
tutor. His own words, which I ſhall here tranſcribe, 
inſpire in his favor a ſentiment of pity and eſteem. 
* During my abode i in my native county of Cumber- 
land, in quality of an indigent curate. Juſed now-. 
« and-then in a Summer, when the pleaſantneſs of 
« the ſeaſon invited; to take a ſolitary walk to the 
« ſea-ſhore , which lies about two miles from the 
« town where I lived. Here I would amuſe myſelf, 
c one while in viewing at large the agreeable proſpect 
« which ſurrounded me, and another while (confi- 
ning my fight to nearer objects) in admiring the 
vaſt variety of beautiful ſhells, thrown upon the 
beach; ſome” of the choiceſt of which I always 
picked up, to divert my little ones upon my return. 
One time among the reſt, taking ſuch a journey 
in my head, I fat down upon the declivity of the 
beach with my face to the ſea, which was now 
come up within a few yards of my feet; when im- 
mediately the fad thoughts of the wretched condi. 
tion of my family, and the unſucceſsfulneſs of all 
endeavours to amend it, came crowding into my 
mind, which Sores into'a deep melancholy, 
and ever and anon forced tears from my eyes.” Dif- 
reſs at laſt forced him to leave the country. His learn- 
g and virtue introduced him to my father; and at 
'urney he might have found at leaſt a temporary 
elter, had not an act of indiſoretion again driven 
im into the world. One day reading prayers in the 
ariſh church, he moſt unluckily forgot the name of 
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| King George: his patron, 2 loyal ſubject, diſmiſſed 


how the poor man ended his days I have never 


he dedicated (November 5th., 1745) to my father. 


thes becomes a ſelf-taught though ſpeechleſs philoſo 


mind, the natural world, the abſtract ſciences, an 
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him with ſame reluctance, and a decent reward; and 


been able to learn. Mr. John Kirkby is the author 
of two ſmall volumes; the Life of Automathes 
(London, 1745), and an Fogliſh and Latin Grammar 
(London, 1246); which, as a teſtimony of gratitude, 


The books are before me: from them the pupil may 
judge the preceptor; and, upon the whole, his 
judgment will not be unfavorable. The grammar is 
executed with accuracy and ſkill, and | knowinot 
whether any better exiſted. at the time in our lan. 
guage: but the life of Automathes aſpires to the 
honors of a philoſophical fiction. It is the ſtory:ofa 
youth, the ſon of a ſhipwrecked exile, who lives 
alone on a deſert iſland from infancy to the age o 
manhood. A hind is his nurſe; he inherits a cottage, 
with many uſeful and curious inſtruments ; ſome idea 
remain of the education of his two firſt years ; ſome 
arts are borrowed from the beavers of a neighbounny 
lake; ſome truths are revealed in ſupernatural viſions 
With theſe helps, and his own induſtry, Automr 


pher , who had inveſtigated with ſucceſs his ow! 


the great principles of morality and religion. The 
author is not entitled to the merit of invention, find 
he has blended the Engliſh ſtory of Robinſon Cruſo 
with the Arabian romance of Hai Ebn Yokhdao 
which he might have read in the Latin verſion d 
Pocock. In the Automathes I cannot praiſe either ih 
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depth of thought e or elegance of ſtyle; but the book 
is not devoid of entertainment. or inſtruction; and 
among ſeveral intereſting. paſſages, L would ſelect 
the diſcovery of fire, which produces by accidental 
miſchief the diſcovery of conſcience. A man Who had 
thought ſo much on the ſubjects of language and 
education was ſurely no ordinary preceptor: my 
childiſh years, and his haſty departure, prevented 
me from enjoying the full benefit of his leſſons ; but 
they enlarged my knowledge of arithmetic, and left 
me a clear ee of the Engliſh and Latin 
rudiments. 

In my ninth year 4 1746), in a lucid i in- 
terval of comparative health, my father adopted the 
convenient and cuſtomary e of Enghſh educa- 
tion; and | was ſent to Kingſton upon Thames, toa 
ſchool of about ſeventy boys, which was kept by 
Dr. Wooddeſon and his aſſiſtants. Every time I have 
ſince paſſed over Putney Common, I have always 
noticed the ſpot where my mother, as we drove 
along in the coach , admoniſhed me that I was now 
going into the world, and muſt learn to think and 
act for myſelf. The expreſſion may appear ludicrous; - 
yet there is not, in the courſe of life, a more remark- 
able change than the removal of a child from the 
luxury and freedom ofa wealthy houſe, to the frugal 
diet and ſtrict ſubordination of a ſchool; from the 
tenderneſs of parents, and the obſequiouſneſs of 
ſervants, to the rude familiarity of his equals, the 
inſolent tyranny of his ſeniors, and the rod, perhaps, 
of a cruel and capricious pedagogue. Such hardſhips 
may ſteel the mind and body againſt the injuries of 
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fortune; but my timid reſerve was aſtoniſhedhby the 
crowd and tumult of the ſchool; the want of ſtrength 
and activity diſqualitied me for the ſports of the play. 
field ; nor have I forgotten how often in the'year 
forty - ix I was reviled and buffetted for the fins of 
my Tory anceſtors. By the common methods of 
_ diſcipline , at the (expenſe of many tears and ſome 

blood, I purchaſed the knowledge of the Latin ſyntax: 

- and not long ſince I was poſſeſſed of the dirty volumes 
of Phædrus and Cornelius Nepos , which I painfully 

conſtrued and darkly underſtood. The choice of theſe 

authors is not injudicious. The /ives of Cornelius 

Nepos, the friend of Atticus and Cicero, are com- 

poſed in the ſtyle of the pureſt age: his ſimplicity is 

elegant, his brevity copious: he exhibits a ſeries of 

men and manners; and with ſuch illuſtrations, 23 

every pedant is not indeed qualified to give, this 

| _ claflic biographer may initiate a young ſtudent in the 

- hiſtory of Greece and Rome. The uſe of fables or 

apologues has been approved in every age from 
ancient India to modern Europe. They convey in 
familiar images the truths of morality and prudence; 
and the moſt childiſh underſtanding (I advert to the 
ſcruples of Rouſſeau ) will not ſuppoſe either that 
beaſts do ſpeak, or that men may lie. A fable repre- 
ſeats the genuine characters of animals; and a ſkilful 
maſter might extract from Pliny and Buffon ſome 
pleaſing leſſons of natural hiſtory , a ſcience well 
adapted to the taſte and capacity of children. The 
Latinity of Phædrus is not exempt from an alloy offi 
the ſilver age; but his manner is conciſe, terſe, and af 
ſententious : the Thracian ſlave diſcreetly breaths 
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the ſpirit of a freeman ; and when the text is Cound; 

the ſtyle is perſpicuous. But his fables, aſter a long 
oblivion, were firſt publiſhed by Peter Pithon, from 
4 corrupt manuſcript. The labors of fifty editors 
confeſs the defects of the copy, as-well as the value 


1 of the original; and the ſchool - boy may have been 
8 whipt for miſapprehending a paſſage, which Bentley 
ne could not reſtore, and which en, could not 
5 explain. | 


p My ſtudies were too frequently interru 
Y cckneſs; and after a real or nominal reſidenc at 
Kingſton - ſchool of near two years, I was foal 


aß recalled (December 1747 by my mother's death, 
= which was occaſioned, in her thirty - eighth year, 
oy che conſequences of her laſt labor. I was too young 
an to feel the importance of my loſs ; and the image of 
= her perſon and converſation is faintly imprinted in 
* my memory. The affectionate heart of my aunt, 
. Catherine Porten, be wailed a ſiſter and a friend; but 


my poor father was inconſolable, and the tranſport 
of grief ſeemed to threaten his life or his reaſon. I 
can never forget the ſcene of our firſt interview, ſome 
weeks after the fatal event; the awful ſilence, the 
room hung with black , the mid- day tapers , his 
ſighs and tears; his praiſes of my mother, a ſaint in 
eaven ; his ſolemn adjuration that I would cheriſh 
her memory and imitate her virtues; and the fervor 
ith which he kiſſed and bleſſed me as the fole ſur- 
wing pledge of their loves. The ftorm of paſſion 
inſenſibly fubſided into calmer melancholy. At a 
gconvivial meeting of his friends, Mr. Gibbon might 
affect or enjoy a gleam of cheerfulneſs; but his plan 
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of happineſs was for ever deſtroyed : and after the 
loſs of his companion he was left alone in a world, 
of which the buſineſs and pleaſures were to him irk: 
ſome or inſipid. After ſome unſucceſsſul trials he 
renounced the tumult of London and the hoſpitality 
of Putney, and buried himſelf in the rural or rather 
ruſtic ſolitude of Buriton; from which, aeg eee 
years, he ſeldom emerged. 15 
As far back as I can remember, the Fou near 
Putney - bridge and church - yard, of my maternal 
grandfather appears in the light of my proper and 
native home. It was there that | was allowed to ſpend 
the greateſt part of my time, in ſickneſs or in health, m 
during my ſ{chool- vacations and my parents reſi 
dence in London, and finally after my mother's N 
death. Three sche after that event, in the ſpring 
of 1748, the commercial ruin of her father, Mr. 
James Porten, was accompliſhed and declared: He 
ſuddenly abſconded : but as his effects were not ſold, 
nor the houſe evacuated, till the Chriſtmas following, 
T enjoyed during the whole year the ſociety of my p 
- aunt, without much conſciouſneſs of her impending MW 
fate. I feel a melancholy pleaſure in repeating my Mito 
obligations to that excellent woman , Mrs. Catherine 
Porten , the true mother of my mind: as well as of WW t 
my health. Her natural good ſenſe was improved by 
the peruſal of the beſt books in the Engliſh language, 
and if her reaſon was ſometimes clouded by pre. 
judice, her ſentiments were never diſguiſed by u 
hypocriſy or affectation. Her indulgent tenderneſs, 
the frankneſs of her temper, and my innate riſing {Wot 
curioſity , ſoon removed all diſtance between us: no 
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like friends of an equal age, w freely converſed on 
every topic, familiar or abſtruſe; and it was her 
delight and re ward to obſervt che firſt ſhoots of my 
young ideas. Pain and languor were often ſoothed 
by the voice of inſtruction and amuſement ; and to 
her kind leſſons I aſeribe my early aud invincible love 
of reading, which | would not exchange for the trea-. 
ſures of India. 1 ſhonld perhaps be aſtoniſed, were 
it poſſible to aſcertain the date, at hich a favorite 


tale was engraved, by frequent repetition, in my 

d memory: the Cavern of the Winds; the Palace of 
d Felicity; and the fatal moment, at the end of three 
„months or centuries, when Prince Adolphus is over. 
i- laken by Time, who had worn out fo many pair of 
' Vvings in the purſuit. Before Fleft Kingſton ſchool I 


was well acquainted with Pope's Homer and the 
Arabian Nights Entertainments, two books which 
ill always pleaſe by the moving picture of humän 


|, manners and ſpecious miracles: nor was I then 
apable of diſcerning that Pope's tranſlation is a 
y portrait endowed with every merit, excepting that 
1g of likeneſs to the original. The verſes of Pope accuf- 
oy Wtomed my ear to the ſound of poetic harmony: in 
ne the death of Hector, and the ſhipwreck of Ulyſſes, 
of WW! taſted the new emotions of terror and pity ; and 
by leriouſly diſputed with my aunt on the vices and 


irtues of the heroes of the Trojan war. From Pope's 
Homer to Dryden's Virgil was an eafy/ tranſition; 
but | know not how, from ſome fault in the author, 
he tranſlator,” or the reader, the pious Eneas did 
ng ot ſo forcibly ſeize on my tmagination ; and I derived 
as: Nrore pleaſure from Ovid's Metamorphoſes, eſpe- 
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cially in thefall of Rhxtopscanahe 6 6 
and Ulyſſes. My grandfatber 's flight unlocked the 
ne of a tolerable library: and I turned over many 
Engliſh pages of poetry and romance of hiſtory and 
travels. Where à title attracted; my eye, without 
fear or awe I ſnatched the volume from the ſhelf; and 
Mrs. Porten, who indulged; herſelf in moral and 
religious ſpeculations, was more prone to encourage 
than to check a curipſity above the ſtrength of a boy 
This year (1748), the twelfth of my age, I ſhall 
note as the moſt propitious to the eth of my 
intellectual ſtature. + 614. yer 
Ihe relics of my grandfather's fortune afforded 
bare annuity for his own maintenance; and his daugh 
ter, my worthy aunt, who had already paſſed her 
fortieth year, was left deſtitute. Her noble ſpit 
ſcorned a liſe of obligation and dependence; and 
after reyolving ſeveral, ſchemes, ſhe preferred the 
humble induſtry of keeping a boarding-houſe ſo 
Weſtminſter-ſchool *, where ſhe laborioufly earned 
a competence for her old age. This fingular oppor; 
tunity of blending the advantages of private à00 
public education decided my father. After the Chril 
mas holidays in January 1749, I accompanied M 
Porten to her ne houſe in College - ſtreet ; and ws 
immediately entered in the ſchool, of which Dr. Jobi 
Nicoll was at that time head -· maſter. At firſt I wa 
alone: but my aunt's. reſolution, was praiſed; be 
character was eſteemed; her friends were numerou 
and active: in the courſe of ſome years ſhe becam 
the mother of forty. or fifty boys, for the moſt pa 


of family and fortune; and as her primitive habit 
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tion was too narrow, ſhe built and occupied a ſpacious 
manſion in Dean's Yard. I ſhall always be ready to 


y WY join in the common opinion, that our public ſchools, 
d which have produced fo many eminent characters, 
1 are the beſt adapted to the genius and conſtitution of 
l the Engliſh people. A boy of ſpirit may acquire a 

1 


previous and practical experience of the world; and 
his playfellows may be the future friends of his heart 
or his intereſt. In a free intercourſe with his equals, 
the habits of truth, fortitude, and prudence will 
inſenſibly be matted. Birth and riches are meaſured 
by the ſtandard of perſonal merit; and the mimic 
W ſcene of a rebellion has diſplayed, in their true colors, 
the miniſters and patriots of the riſing generation. 
Our ſeminaries of learning do not exactly correſpond 
with the precept of a Spartan king, © that the child 


- mould be inſtructed in the arts, which will be 
be uſeful to the ben ” ſince a finiſhed ſcholar may 
or emerge from the head of Weſtminſter or Eton, in 


total ignorance of the buſineſs and converſation of 
Zngliſh gentlemen in the latter end of the ei ghteenth 


06 century. But theſe ſchools may aſſume the merit of 
il eaching all that they pretend to teach, the Latin 
EE: nd Greek languages: they depoſit in the hands of a 
+ diſciple the keys of two valuable cheſts; nor can he 


omplain, if they are afterwards loſt or neglected 
by his own fault. The neceſſity of leading in equal 
anks ſo many unequal powers of capacity and appli. 
ation, will prolong to eight or ten years the juvenile 
udies, which might be diſpatched in half that time 
dy the ſkilful maſter of a ſingle pupil. Yet even the 
epetition of exerciſe and diſcipline contributes. to 
Var, I. D 
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fix in a vacant mind the verbal ſcience of grammar 
and proſody : and the private or voluntary ſtudent; 
who poſſeſſes the ſenſe and ſpirit of the claſlics, may 
offend, by a falſe quantity, the fcrupalous ear ofa 
welllogged critic. For myſelf, I muſt be content 
with a very fmall ſhare of the civil and literary fruits 
of a public ſchool. In the ſpace of two years ( 1749, 
1750), interrupted by danger and debility, J pain- 
fully climbed into the third form; and my riper age 
was left to acquire the beauties of the Latin, and the 
_ rudiments of the Greek tongue. Inſtead of audacioul. 
ly mingling in the ſports, the quarrels, and the con. 
nexions of our little world, I was ſtil cheriſhed at 
home under the maternal wing of my aunt; and my 
removal from Weſtminſter long preceded the a5 
* of manhood. 

The violence and variety of my complaints, which 
had excuſed my frequent abſence from Weſtminſter. 
fchool, at length engaged Mrs, Porten, with the 
advice of phyſicians, to conduct me to Bath: at the 

end of the Michaelmas-vacation (1750) fhe quitted 
me with reluctance, and I remained ſeveral months 
under the care of a truſty maid-ſervant. A ſtrange 
nervous affection, which alternately contracted my 
legs, and produced, without any viſible fymptoms, 
the moſt excruciating pain, was ineffectually oppoſed 
by the various methods of bathing and pumping. 
From Bath I was tranſported to Wincheſter , to the 
houſe of a phyſician ;- and after the failure of hi 
medical (kill, we had again recourſe to the virtues of 
the Bath-waters. During the intervals of theſe fits, 
F moved with way father to Buriton and Putney; and 
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à ſhort unſucbelsſul trial was attem pted to renew my 
ittendance at Weſtminſter-ſchool. But my infirmi- 
ties could riot be reconciled with the hours and dif- 
cipline ofa public ſeminary; andinſtead of a domeſtic 
tutor, who might have watched the favorable 
moments, and gently advanced the progreſs of my 
learning, my father was too eaſily content with ſuck 
dccaſional teachers, as the different places of my 
reſidence could fupply. T was never forced, and 
ſeldom was I perſuaded; to admit theſe leſſons: yet 
I read with a clergyman at Bath ſome odes of Horace, 
and ſeveral epifodes of Virgil, which gave me an 

imperfect and tranſient enjoyment of the Latin poets: 
It might now be apprehended that I ſhould continue 
W for life an illiterate cripple: but,, as I approached 
my ſixteenth year, Nature diſphyed in my favor her 
myſterious energres: my conſtitution was fortified 
and fixed; and my diſorders, inſtead* of growing 
withmy growth and ſtrengthening with my ſtrength, 
moſt wonderfully vaniſhed. I have never poſſeſſed or 
abuſed the inſolence of health: but ſince that time 
few perſons have been more exempt from real or 

imaginary ills; and, till I am admoniſhed by the 
gout, the reader will no more be troubled with the 
hiſtory of my bodity complaints. My unexpected 
recovery again encouragedthe hope of my education; 
and I was placed at Eſher, in Surry, in the houfe of 
the Reverend Mr. Philip Francis, ina pleafant fpot; 
which promiſed to unite the various benefits of air, 
exerciſe, and ſtudy (January 1752). Thetranſſator 
of Horace might have taught me to reliſh the Latin 
poets, had not my friends diſeovered in a ſey weeks , 
D 2 
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that he preferred the pleaſures of London, to the 
inſtruction of his pupils. My father's perplexity at 
this time, rather than his prudence, was urged to 
embrace a ſingular aad deſperate meaſure. Without 
preparation,or delay he carried me to Oxford; and 


I was. matficulated in the univerſity as a gentleman ' 


commoner of Magdalen college, before I had ac- 
compliſhed the fifteenth year of my age (April 3, 1752), 

The curioſity, which had been implanted in my infant 
mind, was ſtill alive and active; but my reaſon was 
not ſufficiently informed to underſtand the value, 
or to lament the loſs, of three precious years from 
my entrance at Weſtminſter to my admiſſion at 
Oxford. Inſtead of repining at my long and fre. 
quent confinement to the chamber or the couch, I 
ſecretly rejoiced in thoſe infirmities, which delivered 
me from the exerciſes of the ſchool, and the ſociety of 
my equals. As often as I was tolerably exempt from 
danger and pain, reading, free deſultory reading, was 


the employment and comfort of my ſolitary hours. At 


Weſtminſter, my aunt ſought only to amuſe and in. 
dulge me; in my Nations at Bath and Wincheſter, at 
Buriton and Putney, a falſe compaſſion reſpected my 
ſufferings ; and 1 was allowed, without control or 
advice, to gratify the wanderings of an unripe taſte, 
My indiſcriminate appetite, ſubſided by degrees in 
the hiſtoric line: and ſince philoſophy has exploded 
all innate ideas and natural propenſities, I muſt 
aſcribe this choice to the aſſiduous peruſal of the 
Univerſal Hiſtory, as the octavo volumes ſucceſſively 
appeared. This unequal work, and a a treatiſe of 
Hearne, the Duclor  hiftoricus , referred and intro. 
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it duced me to the Greek and Roman hiſtorians, to 
0 as many at leaſt as were acceſſible to an Engliſh 
it reader. All that I could find were greedily devoured, 
d from Littlebury's lame Herodotus, and Spelmans 


'Y valuable Xenophon, to the pompous folios of Gor- 
. don's Tacitus, and a ragged Procopius of the begin- 
8 ning of the laſt century. The cheap acquiſition of ſo 
& much knowledge confirmed my diſlike to the ſtudy 


of languages; and I argued with Mrs. Porten, that, 
were I maſter of Greek and Latin, I muſt interpret 
to myſelf in Engliſh the thoughts of the original, 


to the elaborate tranſlations of profeſſed ſcholars; a 
ſilly ſophiſm, which could not eaſily be confuted by 
a perſon ignorant ofany other language than her own. 
From the ancient I leaped to the modern world: many 
crude lumps of Speed, Rapin, Mezeray , Davila, 
Machiavel, Father Paul, Bower, &c., I devoured 
like ſo many rovels; and I ſwallowed U 
voracious appetite the deſcriptions of India and - 
China, of Mexico and Peru. 
7 My firſt introduction to the hiſtoric ſcenes, which 
| have ſince engaged ſo many years of my life, muſt 
| be aſcribed to an accident. In the ſummer of 1751, 
5 I accompanied my father on a viſit to Mr. Hoare's, 
in Wiltſhire ; but I was leſs delighted with the beau- 
ties of Stourhead, than with diſcovering in the library 
a common book, the Continuation of Echard's 
Roman Hiſtory, which is indeed executed with more 
ſkill and taſte than the previous work. To me the 
reigns of the ſucceſſors of Conſtantine were abſolutely 
new; and I was immerſed in the paſſage of the Goths 
n 5 
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and that ſuch extemporary verſions muſt be inferior 
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over the Danube, when the ſummons of the 1 
bell reluctantly dragged me from my intellectual feat, 
This tranſient glance ſerved rather to irritate than to 
appeaſe my curioſity ; and as ſoon as Ireturned to 
Bath I procured: the ſecond and third volumes of 
Howel's Hiſtory of the World , which exhibir the 
Byzantine peripd on a larger ſcale, Mabomet and 
his Saracens ſoon fixed my attention ; and ſome 
inſtin of criticiſm directed me to the genuine ſources, 
Simon Ockley, an original in every ſenſe, firſt open» 
ed my eyes; and I was led from one book to another, 
till J had ranged round the circle of Oriental hiſtory, 
Before I was ſixteen, I had exbauſted all that could 
be learned in Engliſh of the Arabs and Perſians, the 
Tartars and Turks; and the ſame ardor urged me 
to gueſs at the French of D'Herbelot, and to coaſtrue 
the barbarous Latin of Pocock's Abulfaragius. Such 
vague and multifarious reading could not teach me to 
think, to write, or to act; and the only principle, 
that darted a ray of light into the indigeſted chaos, 
was an early and rational application to the order oſ 
time and place. The maps of Cellarius and Wells im- 
printed in my mind the picture of ancient geography: 
from Stranchius I imbibed the elements of chrono. 
logy : the Tables of Helvicus and Anderſon, the 
Annals of Uſher and Prideaux, diſtinguiſhed the con- 
nexion of events, and engraved the multitude of 
names and dates in a clear and indelible ſeries. But in 
the diſcuſſion of the firſt ages I overleaped the bounds 
of modeſty and uſe. In my childiſh balance I preſu- 
med to weigh the ſyſtems of Scaligerand Petavius, of 
Marſham and Newton , which I could ſeldom ſtudy 
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in the originals ; and my ſleep h& been diſturbed by 
the difficulty. of reconciling the Septuagint with the 
Hebrew computation. L arrived at Oxford with a 


ſtock of erudition , that might have puzzled a doctor, 


and a degree of ignorance, of which a enen 
would have been aſhamed. 


At the concluſion of this firſt period of my life, I | 


am tempted to enter a proteſt againſt the trite and la- 
viſh praiſe of the happineſs of our boyiſh years, which 
is echoed with ſo much affectation in the world. 'I hat 
happineſs L, have never known, that time I have never 
regretted; and were my poor aunt ſtill alive, ſhe 
would bear teſtimony to the early and conſtant uni- 
formity of my ſentiments. It will indeed bereplied, 


that Jam nota competent judge; that pleaſure is in- 


compatible with pain; that joy is excluded from 


? 


ſickneſs; and that the felicity of a ſchool- boy conſiſts 


in the perpetual motion of thoughtleſs and playful 
agility, in which I was never qualified to excel. My 


name, it is moſt true, could never be enrolled among 


the ſprightly race, the idle Pn of Eton or 


Weſtminſter, 


Who foremaſi may delight fo cleave, 
With pliant arm, tk glaſſy wave, 
Or urge the flying ball. 


The poet may gaily deſcribe the ſhort hours 2 
recreation; but he forgets the daily tedious labors 
of the ſchoat, which 1s approached each morning 
with anxious and reluctant ſteps. 

A traveller, who viſits Oxford or Cambridge, 


i ſurpriſed and edified by the apparent order and tran- 
D 4 | 
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quillity that prevail in the ſeats of the Engliſh muſes. 
In the moſt celebrated univerſities of Holland, Ger. 


many, and Italy, the ſtudents, who ſwarm from 


different countries, are looſely diſperſed in private 
lodgings at the houſes of the burghers : they dreſs 
according to their fancy and fortune; and in the in. 
temperate quarrels of youth aud wine, their ſwords, 
though leſs frequently than of old, are ſometimes 
Rained with each other's blood. Tbe uſe of arms 
is baniſhed from our Engliſh univerſities; the uniform 


habit of the academics, the ſquare cap, and black 
gown, is adapted to the civil and even clerical pro. 


feſfion ; and from the doctor in iter to the under. 
graduate, the-degrees of learning and age are exter- 
nally diſtinguiſned. Inſtead of being ſcattered ina 
town, the ſtudents of Oxford and Cambridge are 
united in colleges; their maintenance is provided at 
their own expenſe, or that of the founders ; and the 
ſtated hours of the ball and chapel repreſent the dif- 


cipline of a regular, and, as it were, a religious com. 


munity. The eyes of the traveller are attracted by 
the ſize or beauty of the public edifices; and the prin. 
cipal colleges appear to be ſo many palaces, which a 
liberal nation has erected and endowed for the habit- 
ation of ſcience. My own introduction to the uni. 
verſity of Oxford forms a new æra in my life ; and 
at the diſtance of forty years I ſtill remember my 
firſt emotions of ſurpriſe and ſatisfaction, In my 
fifteenth year I felt myſelf ſuddenly raiſed from a 
boy to a man: the perſons, whom I reſpected as my 
ſuperiors in age and academical rank, entertained 
me with every mark of attention and civility ; and 
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my vanity was flattered by the velvet cap and ſilk 


gown, which diſtinguiſh a gentleman commoner 
from a plebeian ſtudent. A decent allowance, more 
money than a ſchool-boy had ever ſeen, was at my 
own diſpoſal; and I might command, among the 
tradeſmen of Oxford, an indefinite and dangerous 
latitude of credit. A key was delivered into my 
hands, which gave me the free uſe of a numerous 
and learned library: my apartment conſiſted of three 
elegant and well-furniſhed rooms in the new build- 
ing, a ſtately pile, of Magdalen College; and the 
adjacent walks, had they been frequented by Plato's 
diſciples, might have been compared to the Attic 
ſhade on the banks of the Iliſſus. Such was the fair 
proſpect of my entrance (April 35 1752) into the 
univerſity of Oxford. 

A venerable prelate, whoſe taſte and erudidom 
muſt reflect honor on the ſociety in which they were 
formed, has drawn a very mtereſting picture of his 
xcademical life. — * was educated (ſays Biſhop 
* Lowth) in the UnNiversITY OF OXFORD. I enjoyed 
© all the advantages, both public and private, which 
e that famous ſeat of learning ſo largely affords. 1 
* ſpent many years in that illuſtrious ſociety, in a 
© well-regulated courſe of uſeful diſcipline and 
«* ſtudies, and in the agreeable and improving com- 
© merce of gentlemen and of ſcholars; in a ſociety 
© where emulation without envy, ambition without 

* jealouſy , contention without animoſity , incited 

* induſtry, and awakened genius; where a liberal 
“ purſuit of knowledge, and a genuine freedom of 
© thought, Was raiſed, encouraged , and _ | 


\ 
, | 
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& forward by example, by commendation, and by 
* autRority. T breathed the ſame atmoſphere that 
ct the HoOKERS, the CHILLINGWOKTHS,, and the 
« Lock Es had breathed before; whoſe benevolence 
« and humanity were as extenſive as their vaſt genius 
& and comprehenſive knowledge; who always trea- 
f ted their adverſaries with civility and reſpec; 
* who made candor, moderation, and liberal judge. 
c ment as much the rule and law as the ſubje of 

© their diſcourſe. And do you reproach me with 
* my education in this place, and with my relation 
© to this moſt reſpectable body, which I ſhall always 
b eſteem my greateſt advantage and my higheſt 
c honor?” I tranſcribe with pleaſure this eloquent 
paſſage, without examining what. benefits or what 
rewards were derived by Hooker, or Chillingworth, 
or Locke, from their academical inſtitution ; without 
inquiring, whether in this angry controverſy the 
ſpirit of Lowth himſelfis purified from the 1ntolerant 
zeal, which Warburton had aſcribed to the genius 
of the place. It may indeed be obſerved, that the at- 
moſphere of Oxford did not agree with Mr. Locke's 
conſtitution, and that the philoſopher juſtly deſpiſed 
the academical bigots, who expelled his perſon and 
condemned his principles. The expreſſion of grati- 
tude is a virtue and a pleaſure: a liberal mind will 
delight to cheriſh and celebrate the memory of its 
Parents; and the teachers of ſcience are the parents 
of the mind. I applaud the filial piety, which it is 
impoſſible for me to imitate ; ſince I muſt not confeſs 
an imaginary debt, to aſſume the merit of a juſt or 
generous retribution. To the univerſity of Oxford 
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J acknowledge no obligation ; and ſhe will as cheer- 


| fully renounce me for a ſon, as Iam willing to diſclaim 


her for a mother. I ſpent fourteen months at Mag- 
dalen College; they proved the fourteen months the 
moſt idle and unprofitable of my whole life; the 
reader will pronounce between the ſchool and the 
ſcholar; but I cannot affect to believe that Nature 
had diſqualified me for all literary purſuits. The ſpe- 
ciousand ready excuſe of my tender age, imperfect 
preparation, and haſty departure, may doubtleſs 
be alledged; nor do I wiſh to defraud ſuch excuſes 
of their proper weight. Yet in wy fixteenth year [ 
was not devoid of capacity or application; even my 
childiſh reading had diſplayed an early though blind 
propenſity for books; and the ſhallow flood might 
have beea taught to flow in a deep channel and 

clear ſtream. In the diſcipline of a well-conſtituted 
academy , under the guidance of ſkilful and vigilant 
profeſſors, I ſhould gradually have riſen from tranf. 
lations to originals, from the Latin to the Greek 
claſſics, from dead langages to hving ſcience : my 


| hours would have been occupied by uſeful and 


agreeable ſtudies, the wanderings of fancy would 
have been reſtrained, and I ſhould have eſcaped the 
temptations of idleneſs, which finally ene 
my departure from Oxford. 2 

Perhaps in a ſeparate annotation I may coolhy 
examine the fabulous and real antiquities of our ſiſter 
univerſities, a queſtion which has kindled ſuch tierce 
and fooliſh diſputes among their ſanatic ſons. In the 
mean while it will be acknowledged, that theſe ve. 
nerable bodies are ſufficiently old to partake of all 
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the vrejudices and infirmitigs of age. The ſchools of 
Oxford and Cambridge were founded in a dark age of 
falſe and barbarous ſcience; and they are ſſill tainted 
with the vices of their origin. Their primitive dif. 
cipline was adapted to the education of prieſts ,and 


monks; and the government ſtill remains in the 


hands of the clergy, an order of men whoſe manners 
are remote from the-preſent world, and whoſe eyes 
are dazzled by the light of philoſophy. The legal 
Incorporation of theſe ſocieties by the charters of 
popes and kings had given them a monopoly of the 
public inſtruction ; and the ſpirit of monopoliſts 1 Is 
narrow, lazy, and oppreſſive: their work is more 
coſtiy and leſs productive than that of independent 
artiſts; and the new improvements ſo eagerly gral. 
ped by the competition of freedom, are admitted 
with ſlow and ſullen reluctance in thoſe proud cor. 
porations, above the fear ofa rival, and below the 
confeſſion of an error. We may ſcarcely hope that 
any reformation will be a voluntary act; and fo 


deeply are they rooted in law and prejudice , that} 


even the omnipotence of parliament would ſhrink 
from an inquiry into the ſtate and abuſes of the two 
univerſities. A 


The uſe of academical Aegis, as old as the 


thirteenth century, is viſibly borrowed from the me- 
chanic corporations; in which an apprentice, after 
ſerving his time, obtains a teſtimonial of his ſkill, 

anda licence to practiſe his trade and myſtery. It is not 
my deſign to depreciate thoſe honors, which could 
never gratify or diſappoint my ambition; and I ſhould 
applaud the inſtitution, if the degrees of bachelor or 


licentiate were beſtowed as the reward of manly and 
ſucceſsful ſtudy: if the name and rank of doctor or 


eſteem. 

the languages and ſciences are diſtributed among a 

numerous liſt of effective profeſſors: the ſtudents, 

according to their taſte, their. calling, and:their 
diligence , apply themſelves to the proper maſters ; 
and in the annual repetition of public and private 


Our curioſity may ionquire-what number of profeſſors 


they appointed, and what. may. be the probable 
chances of merit or incapacity ?. how many are ſta- 
tioned to the three faculties , and how many are left 
for the liberal arts? what 1s the form, and what the 


are Glenced by one ſhortand ſingular anſwer, © That 


Incredible as the fact may appear, I mult reſt my 


them to increaſe the number, and to deſerve the 
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maſter were ſtrictly reſerved for the profeſſors of 
ſcience , who have approves their 921 to the s 


In the nib of Europe, road our own, 


lectures, theſe maſters. are aſſiduouſly employed. 


has been inſtituted. at Oxford? (for I ſhall now con- 
fine myſelf to my own univerſity zj by whom are 


ſubſtance, of their leſſons ? But all theſe queſtions - 


in the univerſity of Oxford, the greater part of 
6 the public profeſſors have for theſe. many years 
given upaltogethereven the pretence of teaching. 


belief on the poſitive and impartial evidence of a 
maſter of moral and political wiſdom , who bad him- 
ſelf reſided at Oxford. Dr. Adam Smith aſſigns as 
the cauſe of their indolence, that, inſtead of being 
paid by voluntary contributions , which would urge 


gratitude of their pupils, the Oxford profeſſors are 


— 


infer that the offices and ſalaries, which are become 
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ſecure in hu enjoyment of a fixed ſtipend, without 

the neceſlity of labor, or the apprehenſion of control, 
It has indeed been obſerved, nor is the obſervatioi 
abſurd, that excepting in experimental fciences; 
which Amanda coſtly apparatus and a dexterou 
hand, the many valuable treatiſes , that have been 
publiſhed on every ſubject of learning; may now 
fuperſede the ancient mode of oral inſtruction. Were 
this principle true in its utmoſt latitude, 1 ſhould only 


uſeleſs, ought without delay to be aboliſhed. But 
there ſtill remains a material difference between 1 
book and a profeſſor ; the hour of the lecture infor. 
ces attendance ; attention is fixed' by the preſence, 
the voice, ind the occaſional queftions of the 
teacher; the moſt idle will carry fomething away; 
and the more diligent will compare the inſtructions, 
which they have heard in the ſchool , with the vo 
lumes, which they. peruſe in their ber The 
advice of a ſkilful profeſſor will adapt a courſe d 
reading to every mind and every ſituation; his au 
thority will diſcover, admonifh, and at laſt chaftiſe 
the negligence of his diſciples; and his vigtlant 
inquiries will aſcertain the ſteps of their literary pro 
greſs. Whatever ſcience he profeſfes he may illuk 
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trate in a ſeries of diſcourſes, compoſed in the leiſun f. 
of his clòͤſet, pronounced on public occafions, aui n 
finally delivered to the preſs. I obferve with ple y 
ſure, that i in the univerſity of Oxford Dr. Lowth; m 
with equal eloquence and erudition, has execute m 
this taſk in his incomparable Freleclions on thi 01 
Poetry of the eating | b] 
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The college of St. Mary Magdalen was founded 
in the fifteenth century by Wainfleet biſhop of Win- 
cheſter; and now conſiſts of à preſident, forty 
fellows, and a number of inferior ſtudents. It is eſtee- 
med one of the largeſt and moſt wealthy of our aca- 
demical corporations, which may be compared to 
the Benedictine abbeys of catholic countries; and E 
have loofely heard that the eſtates belonging to 
Magdalen College, which are leaſed by thoſe indul. 
gent landlords at ſmall quit- rents and occafional 
fines, might be raiſed, in the hands of private avar- 
ice, to an annual revenue of nearly thirty thouſand 
pounds. Our colleges are ſuppoſed to be ſchools of 
ſciencg , as well as of education; nor is it unreafon- 
able to expe that a body of literary men, devoted 
to a life of celibacy, exempt from the care of their 
own ſubſiſtence, and amply provided with books, 
ſhouid devote their leiſure 60 the proſecution of 
ſtudy, and that ſome effects of their ſtudies ſhould 
be manifeſted to the world. The ſhelves of their lib- 
rary groan under the weight of the Benedictine folios, 
of the editions of the fathers, and the collections 
of the middle ages, which have iſſued from the ſingle 
abbey of St. Germain de Prez at Paris. A compoſition 
of genius muſt be the offspring of one mind; but 
ſuch works of induſtry, as may be divided among 
many hands, and muſt be continued during many 
years, are the pecultar province of a laborious com- 
munity. If I mquire into the manuſactures of the 
monks of Magdalen, if I extend the inquiry to the 
other colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, a filent 
bluſh, or aſcornful frown, will, be the only reply. 
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the common room, till they retired, weary and well 


ſoſtom. The example of the ſenior fellows could not 


The follows: or monks of my time were hoon 

men, who ſupinely enjoyed the giſts of the e 
their days were filled by a ſeries of uniform'employ. 
ments; the chapel and the hall, the coffee · houſe and 


ſatisfied, to a long ſlumber. From the toil of reading, 
or thinking, or writing, they had abſolved their 
conſcience ; and the firſt ſhoots of learning and in. 
genuity withered on the ground, without yielding 
any fruits to the owners or the public. As a gentle. 
man commoner, I was admitted to the ſociety of the 
fellows, and fondly expected that ſome queſtions oſ 
literature would be the amuſing and inſtructive 
topics of their diſcourſe, Their converſation ſtagna- 
ted in a round of college buſineſs, Tory politics, 
perſonal anecdotes, and private ſcandal: their dull 
and- deep potations excuſed the briſk intemperance 
of youth; and their conſtitutional toaſts were not 
expreſſive of the molt lively loyalty for the houſe of 
Hanover. A General election was now approaching: 

the great Oxfordſhire conteſt already blazed with all 
the malevolence of party-zeal. Magdalen College 
was devoutly attached to the old intereſt ! and the 
names of Wenman and Daſhwood were more fre« 
quently pronounced, than thoſe of Cicero and Chry- 


inſpire the under-graduates with a liberal ſpirit. or 
ſtudious emulation; and I cannot deſcribe, as I never 
knew, the diſcipline of college. Some duties may 
poſſibly have been impoſed on the poor ſcholars, 
whoſe ambition aſpired to the peaceful honors of a 
fellowſhip (aſeribi quietis ordinibus - Deorum); 

=” but 
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but no independent members were admitted below 
the rank of a gentleman commoner, and our velvet 
cap was the cap of liberty. A tradition prevailed 
that ſome of our predeceſſors: had ſpoken Latin de- 
clamations in the hall; but of this ancient cuſtom no 
veſtige remained: che obvious methods of public 
exerciſes and examinations were totally unknown 3 
and I have never heard that either the preſident or 
the ſociety interfered in the private economy of. 
the tutors and their pupils. 

The ſilence of the Oxford profeſſots, which de- 
prives the youth of public inſtruction, is imperfectly: 
fupplied by the tutors, as they are iy led, of the 
ſeveral colleges. Inſtead of confining themſelves to 

aſingle ſcience, which had ſatisfied the ambition of. 

Burman or Bernoully, they teach, or promiſe, to 
teach, either hiſtory or mathematics, or ancient lite? 
rature, or moral philoſophy; and as it is poſſible that 
hey may be defective in all, it iss highly probable 
hat of ſome they will be ignorant. They are paid, 

adeed, by private contributions; but their appoints 

nent depends, on the head of the houſe : their dili- 

gence is voluntary, and will confequently be languidg 

while the pupils themſelves ; or their parents, are not 
ndulged in the liberty of chbite or change. The. 

rſt tutor into whoſe hands I was reſigned appears. 
o have been one of the beſt of the tribe: Dr. Wald- 

rave was a learned and pious man, of a mild diſpo- 
tion, ſtrict morals; and abſtemious life, who ſeldom 
ingled in the politics or the jollity of the college. 
but his knowledge of the world was confined to the 
niverſity ; his learning was of the laſt; rather than 
Vor. . E 


— 


my improvement in the univerſity of Oxford is con- 


they appeared equally devoid of profit and pleaſure, 


conſcious of my abſence or neglect. Had the hour 
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of the preſent age; bis tempel was indolent; bis 
faculties, which were not of the firſt rate, had been 
relaxed by the climate, and he was fatiafied, like his 
fellows, with the ſlight and ſuperficial diſcharge of 
an important truſt, As ſoon as my tutor had ſounded 
the inſufficiency of his diſciple in ſchool-learning, he 
propoſed that we ſhould read every morning from 
ten to eleven the comedies of Terence. The ſum of 


fined to three or four Latin plays; and even the ſtudy 
of an elegant claſſic, which might have been illuſtra. 
ted by a compariſon of ancient and modern theatres, 

was reduced to a dry and literal interpretation of the 
author's text. During the firſt weeks I conſtantly 
attended theſe leſſons in my tutor's room; but as 


I was once tempted to try.the experiment of a formal 
apology. The apology was accepted with a ſmile. 
I repeated the offence with leſs ceremony; the ex 
cuſe was admitted with the fame indulgence: the 
flighteſt motive of lazineſs or indiſpoſition, the moſt 
trifling avocation at home or abroad, was allowed 
as a worthy impediment; nor did my tutor appeat 


of lecture been conſtantly filled, a ſingle hour v 
a ſmall portion of my academic leiſure. No plan o 
ſtudy was recommended for my uſe; no exerciſe 
were preſcribed for his inſpection ; ad , at the mol 
precious ſeaſon of youth, whole days and weeks 
were ſuffered to elapſe without labor or amuſement 
without advice or account. I ſhould have liſtened t 
the yoice of reaſon and of my tutor; his mild bel 
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viour had 8 my reoufideride; I preferied his. 
ſociety to that of the younger ſtadents;'an@ in our 
evening walks to the top of Heddington-hilf, we 
freely converſed on a variety of ſubjects. Since the 
days of Potock and Hyde, Oriental learning has 
always been the pride of Oxford, and I once e* 
preſſed an inclination to ſtudy Arabic. His prudence 
diſcouraged this childiſh' fancy; but he neglected 
the ſair occaſion of directing the ardor of a curious 
mind. During my abſence in the Summer vacation, 
Dr. Waldegrave accepted a college · living at Waſhing· 
ton in Suſſex, and on my return I na longer found 
him at Oxford. From that time I have loſt ſight of 
my firſt tutor; but at the end of thirty years (1781) 
"g was ſtill alive; and the practice of exerciſe and 
temperance bad entitled him to à healthy old age. 
The long receſs between the Trinity and Mi. 
chaelmas terms empties the colleges of Oxford, as 
well as the courts of Weſtminſter. I ſpent, at my 
ather's houſe at Buriton in Hampſhire, the two 
months of Auguſt and September. It is whimfical 
enough, that as ſoon as F left Magdalen College, 
y taſte for books began to revive; but it was the 
ame blind and boyiſh taſte for the purſuit of exotic 


wo ſtory. Unprovided with original learning , unfor- 
n of ed in the habits of thinking, uaſkilled in the arts of 
ile ompoſition . I reſolved to write a book. The title 


ff this firſt Eſſay , the Age of Seſoftris, was perhaps 
uggeſted by Voltaire's Age of Lewis XIV. which 
as new and popular; but my ſole object was to 

nveſtigate the probable date of the life and reign of 


e conqueror of Aſia, I'was then enamoured of Sir: 
| E 2 


5 


narrow plan, I ſettled my hero about the time of 


Macedonian kings of the race of Hercules. Danaus 


are the ſole repreſentatives of the royal family, and 
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John Marſham's ba Chronicus ; ; an e 
work, of whoſe merits and deſects ras not yet 
qualified to judge. According to his ſpecious, though 


Solomon, in the tenth century befotocthæ Chriſtian 
ra. It was therefore incumbent on me, unleſs I 
would adopt Sir Iſaac Newton's ſhorter chronology, 
to remove a formidable objection ; and my ſolution, 
for a youth of fifteen, is not devoid of ingenuity. In 
his verſion of the Sacred Books, Manetho the high 
prieſt has identified Sethoſis, or Seſoſtris, with the 
elder brother of Danaus, who landed in Greece, ac- 
cording to the Parian Marble, fifteen hundred and 
ten years before Chriſt. But in my ſuppoſition the 
high prieſt is guilty of a voluntary error ; flattery is 
the prolific parent of falſhood. Manetho's Hiſtory of 
Egypt is dedicated to Ptolemy Philadelphus, who 
derived a fabulous or illegitimate pedigree from the 


is the anceſtor of Hercules; and after the failure of 
the elder branch, his defcendants, the Ptolemies, 


may claim by inheritance the kingdom which, they 
hold by conqueſt. Such were my juvenile diſco- | 
veries; at a riper age, I no longer preſume to con- 
nec the Greek, the Jewiſh, and the Egyptian anti- 
quities, which are loſt in a diſtant cloud. Nor is 
this the only inſtance, in which the belief and know- 
ledge of the child are faperſeded by the more ration- 
nal ignorance of the man. During my ſtay at Bu- 
riton, my infant-labor was diligently proſecuted, 
without much interruption from company or country 
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diverſions ; and I already heard the m6 of public 
applauſe. The diſcovery of my own weakneſs was 

the firſt ſymptom of taſte. On my return to Oxford, 

the Age of Seſoſtris was wiſely relinquiſhed ; but 


the imperfect ſheets remained twenty years at the 


bottom of a drawer, till, in a general clearance of 
papers, (November 1772,) they were dene 
to the flames. | 

After the departure. of Dr. Waldgrave, I was 
transferred, with his other pupils, to his academical 
heir, whoſe literary character did not command the 
reſpect of the college. Dr. F*** well remembered 
that he had a ſalary to receive, and only forgot that 
he had a duty to perform. Inſtead of guiding the 
ſtudies, and watching over the behaviour of his 
diſciple, I was never fummoned to attend even the 
ceremony of a lecture; and, excepting one volun- 
tary viſit to his rooms, during'the eight months of 
his titular office, the tutor and pupil lived in the 
ſame college as ſiracgers to each other. The want of 
experience, of advice, and of occupation, foon be- 
trayed me into ſome improprieties of conduct, ill- 
choſen company , late hours, and inconſiderate 
expenſe, My growing debts might be ſecret ; but 


my frequent abfence was viſible and ſcandalous: 


and a tour to Bath, a viſit into Buckinghamſhire, 
and four excurfions to London in the ſame winter, 
were coſtly and dangerous frolics. They were, in- 
deed, without a meaning, as without an ct 
The irkſomenefs ofa cloiſtered life repeatedly tempt- 
ed me towander; but my chief pleaſure was that of 
travelling; and : was too young and baſhful to enjoy, 
E 3 
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like a Manly ein in Town, the pleaſures of 


London. In all theſe excurſions I cloned from Ox- 
ford; I returned to college; in a few days I eloped 
again, as if I had been an independent ſtranger in 
hired lodging, without once hearing the voice of 
admonition, without once feeling the hand of con 
trol. Yet my time was loſt, my expenſes were mul. 
tiplied, my bebaviour abroad was unknown; folly 
as well as vice ſhould / have awakened the attention 
of my ſuperiors, and my tender years would have 
juſtified a more than ordinary gegres of reſtraint and 
diſcipline. 
It might at leaſt be expected. that an eccleſiaſtical 
ſchool ſhould inculcate the orthodox principles of 
religion. But our venerable mother had contrived 
to unite the oppoſite extremes of bigotry and indik 
ference : a heretic, or unbeliever, was a monſter in 
her eyes; but ſhe was always, or often, or ſometimes, 
remiſs in the ſpiritual education of her own children. 
According to the ſtatutes of the univerſity, every ſtu- 
dent, before he is matriculated, muſt ſubſcribe. his 
aſſent .to the thirty. nine articles of the church of 
England, which are ſigned by more than read, and 
read by more than believe them. My inſufficient 
age excuſed me, however, from the immediate per- 
formance of this legal ceremony; and the vice-chan- 
cellor directed me to return, as ſoon as I ſhould have 
accompliſhed my fifteenth year; recommending me, 
in the mean while, to the inſtruction of my college 
My college forgot to inſtruc: I forgot to return, 
and was myſelf forgotten by the firſt magiſtrate. ol 
the univerſity. Without a ſingle lecture, either 
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public or private, either chriſtian or proteſtant, 
without any academical ſabſcription , without any 
epiſcopal confirmation „Las left by the dim light of 
my catechiſm to grope my way to the chapel and 
communion, table, wbere I was admitted, without a | 
queſtion, how far, or by what means, 1 might be 
qualified to receive the ſacrament. Such almoſt incre- 
dible negle& was productive of the worſt miſchiefs. 
From my childhood I had been fond of religious 
diſputation : my poor aunt has been often puzzled 
by the mygzeries which ſhe ſtrove to believe; nor 
had the elaſtic ſpring been totally broken by the 
weight of the atmoſphere of Oxford. The blind acti- 
vity of idleneſs urged me to advance without armor 
into the dangerous mazes of controverſy; and at the 
age of ſixteen, I bewildered myſelf in the errors of 
the church of Rome. 

The progreſs of my converſion may tend to 1lluf. 
trate, atleaſt, the hiſtory of my own mind It was 
not long ſince Dr. Middleton's free inquiry had 
ſounded an alarm in the theological world: much 
ink and much gall had been ſpilt in the defence of the 
primitive miracles;. and the two dulleſt of their 
champions were crowned with academic honors by 
the univerſity of Oxford. The name of Middleton 


was unpopular; and his proſcription very naturally 


led me to peruſe his writings, and thoſe of his anta- 


goniſts. His bold criticiſm, which approaches the 
precipice of infidelity ., produced on my mind a 
ſingular effect; and had 1 perſevered in the com- 
munion of Roms; I ſhould now apply to my own 
fortune the prediction of- the il, 
E 4 
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Via prima ſaluis, | > 
0d mintme reris , Graia , pandetur ab urbe. 
The tlegance of ſtyle and freedvin of argument 
were repelled by a ſhield of prejudice. I ſtill revered 
the character, or rather the names, of the ſaints and 
fathers whom Dr. Middleton expoſes ; nor could he 
deſtroy wy implicit belief, that the gift of miracu · 
lous powers was continued in the church, durin 
the firft four or five centuries of chriſtianity. But! 
was unable to reſiſt the weight of hiſtorical evidence, 
that within the ſame period moſt of the leading doc- 
trines of popery were already introduced in theory 
and practice: nor was my concluſion abſurd, that 
miracles are the teſt of truth, and that the church 
muſt be orthodox and pure, which was fo often ap 
proved by the viſible interpoſition of the Deity. The a 
marvellous tales which are ſo boldly atteſted by the Mc 
Baſils and Chryſoſtoms, the Auſtins and Jeroms, ſti 
compelled me to embrace the ſuperior merits of cel. h. 
bacy, the inſtitution of the monaſtic life, the uſe of 
the fign of the croſs, of holy oil, and even of images, 
the invocation of ſaints, the worſhip of relics, the 
rudiments of purgatory in prayers for the dead, and 
the tremendous myſtery of the ſacrifice of the body 
and blood of Chriſt, which inſenſibly ſwelled into 
the prodigy of tranſubſtantiation. In theſe diſpoſt- 
tions, and already more than balf a convert, I formed 
an unlucky intimacy with a young gentleman of our 
college, whoſe name I ſhall ſpare. With a character Hin 
teſs reſolute, Mr. * ** had imbibed the ſame reli 
gious opinions; and ſome Popiſh books, I know not 
through what channel, were eren into his 
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poſſeſſion. I read, Iapplanded. I believed: the Engliſh 
tranſlations of two famous wotks of Boſſuet Biſhop 
of Meaux, the Expoſition of the Catholic Doctrine, 
and the Hiſtory of the Proteſtant Variations, achie- 
ved my converſion, and I ſprely fell by a noble hand. 
] have ſince examined the originals with a more 
diſcerning eye, and ſhall not heſitate to pronounce, 
that Boſſuet is indeed a maſter of all the weapons of 
controverſy. In the Expoſition, a ſpecious apology, 
the orator aſſumes; with conſummate art, the tone 
of candor and ſimplicity ; and the ten-horned monſ- 
ter 1s transformeh, at his magic. touch, into the 
milk-white hind, who muſt be loved as ſoon as ſhe 
is ſeen. In the Hiſtory, a bold and well. aimed attack, 
he diſplays, with a happy mixture of narrative and 
argument, the faults and follies, the changes and 
contradictions of our firſt reformers? whoſe yaria- 
tions ( as he dexterouſly contends) are the mark of 
hiſtorical error, while the perpetual unity of the 
catholic church is the ſign and teſt of infallible truth. 
To my preſent feelings it ſeems incredible that JI 
thould ever believe that! belleved in tranſubſtanti- | 
ation. But my conqueror oppreſſed me with the 
ſacramental words, Hoc eſt corpus meum, and 
daſhed againſt each other the figurative half - mean- 
ings of the proteſtant ſets: eyery objection was 
Wreſolved into omnipotence; and after repeating at St. 
Mary's the Athanaſian creed, I bumbly IE 
in the myſtery of the real preſence. : 


To take up ha If on ruſt, and half to try, 
Name it not faith , but bungling bigotry. 
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affirmed that popiſh miſſionaries were ſuffered, under 
various diſguiſes, to introduce themſelves into the 


with a papiſt, till my reſolution from books was ab: 
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Both Imave and '/ool, the merchant we may call. 2 
. To pay great ſums, and 10 compound the ſmall, _ t 
For who would break with Heaven, and OE not ſ, 

break for w OY 7 THIS. | $654 v 


No ſooner had 1 ſettled my new religion than] c 
reſolved to profels myſelf a catholic. Youth ; 
ſincere and impetuous; and a momentary glow of ic: 
enthuſiaſm had raiſed me above all temporal conn 0 
erations. L 5 
By the keen proteſtants, who would gladly . reta- t 
late the example of perſecution, a clamor is raiſed 3 
of the increaſe of popery : and they are always loud " 
to declaim againſt the toleration of prieſts and jeſuits, n 
who pervert ſo many of his majeſty's ſubjects tron Wi : 
their religion and allegiance. On the preſent ocer il 
ſion, the fall of one or more of her ſons directed this WW 1 
clamor againſt the univerſity ; and it was confidently 


colleges of Oxford. But juſtice obliges me to declare, 
that, as far as relates to myſelf, this aſſertion 1s falſe; 
and "that I never converſed with a prieſt, or even 


ſolutely fixed. In my laſt excurſion to London, 1 
addreſſed myſelf to Mr. Lewis, a Roman catholic ir 
bookſeller in Ruſſel-ſtreet, Covent Garden „ who Wl}, 
recommended me to a prieſt, of whoſe name and e.: 
order I am at preſent ignorant. In our firſt interview Wl i: 
he ſoon diſcovered that perſuaſion was needleſs. After u 
ſounding the motives and merits of my converſion, il 
he conſented to admit me into the pale of the church; ſp. 


* 
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and at his feet, on the eighth of June 1753, I ſolemnly, 
though privately, abjured the errors of hereſy. The 
ſeduction of an Engliſh youth of family: and fortune 
was an act of as much danger as glory; but he bravely 
overlooked the danger, of which I was not. then 
ſufficiently informed. Where a perſon is reconciled 
« to the ſee of Rome, or procures others to be re- 
&« conciled, the offence (ſays Blackſtone) amounts 
c to high trealon. And if the humanity of the age 
would prevent the execution of this ſanguinary ſta- 
tute, there were other laws of a leſs odious caſt, 
which condemned the prieſt to perpetual im ppi 
ment, and transferred the proſelyte's eſtate to his 
neareſt relation. An elaborate controverſial epiſtle, 
approved by my director, and addreſſed to my father, 
announced and juſtified the ſtep which I had taken, 
My father was neither a bigot nor a philoſopher; 

but his affection deplored the loſs of an only ſon; 
and his good ſenſe was aſtoniſhed at my ſtrange de- 

parture from the religion of my country. In the firſt 
{ally of paſſion he divulged a ſecret which prudence 
might have ſuppreſſed, and the gates of Magdalen 
College were for ever ſhut againſt my return. Many 
years afterwards, when the name of Gibbon was 
become as notorious as that of Middleton, it was 
induſtriouſly whiſpered at Oxford, that the hiſtorian 
had formerly © turned papiſt:“ my character hood 
expoſed to the reproach- of inconſtancy; and this 
invidious topic would have been handled without 
mercy by my opponents, could they have ſeparated 
my cauſe from that of the univerſity. For my own 
part, I am proud of an honeſt ſacrifice of intereſt to 
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conſcience. I can never bluſh, if my tender m0 
was entangled in the ſophiſtry that ſeduced the acute 
and manly underſtandings of CyILLING WORTH and 
BaYLE, who afterwards e from ſuperſtition 
to ſcepticiſin; : 

While Charles the Firſt governed England, and 
was himſelf governed by a catholic queen, it cannot 
be denied that the miſſionaries of Rome labored with 
impunity and ſucceſs/in the court, the country, and 
even the univerſities. One of the ſheep, 9 

—— Whom the grim wolf with privy paw. - 
Daily devours apace, and nothing ſaid, 


is Mr. William Chilliogworth, Maſter of Arts, ail 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford; who, at the 


ripe age of twenty-eight years, was perſuaded to 
elope from Oxford, to the Engliſh ſeminary at Dou 
ay in Flanders. Some diſputes with Fiſher, a ſubtle 
jeſuit, might firſt awaken him from the prejudices 
of education; but he yielded to his own victorious 
argument, © that there muſt be ſomewhere an infal 


_ © libſe judge; and that the church of Rome is the 


* only chriſtian ſociety which either does or can 
& pretend to that character. After a ſhort trial of a 


few months, Mr. Chillingworth was again tormented 


by religious ſcruples: he returned home, reſumed 
his ſtudies, unravelled his: miſtakes, and delivered 
his mind from the yoke of authority and fuperſtition. 
His new creed was built on the principle, that the 
Bible is our fole judge, and private reaſon our ſole 
interpreter : and he ably maintains this principle in 
the Religion of a Proteſtant, a book which, after 
ſtartling the doctors of Oxford, is Kill eſteemed the 
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oſt ſolid defence of the Reformation. The learning, 
he virtue, the recent merits of the author, entitled 
im to fair preferment : but the ſlave had toni ee 
-en his fetters; and the more he weighed, the leſs 
yas he diſpoſed to ſubſcribe to the thirty-nine artie- 
es of the church of England. In a private letter he 

declares, with all the energy of language, that he 

ould not ſubſcribe to them without ſubſcribing to 
is own damnation; and that if ever he ſhould depart 
rom this immoveable reſolution, he would allow 
is friends to think him a madman, or an atheiſt, As 
he letter is without a date, we cannot aſcertain the 
umber of weeks or months that. elapſed between 
his paſſionate abhorrence and the Saliſbury Regiſter, 
hich is ſtill extant. Ego Gulielmus Cbhillingworth, 
B.... . omnibus hiſee articuls, ...... & ſingulis 
in iiſdem contentis volens, & ex animo ſubſcribo, 
& conſenſum meum iiſdem præbedo. 20 die Julii 
1638.“ But, alas! the chancellor and prebendary 
pf Sarum ſoon deviated from his own ſubſcription: 
s he more deeply ſcrutinized the article of the Tri- 
Pity, neither ſeripture nor the primitive fathers, 
ould long uphold his orthodox belief; and he could 
Iot but confeſs, © that the doctrine of Arius is either 
a truth, or at leaſt no damnable hereſy. From this 
iddle region of the air, the deſcent of his reaſon 
ould naturally reſt on the firmer ground of the So- 
inians: and if we may credit a doubtful ſtory, and 
he popular opinion, his anxious inquiries at laſt 

ubſided in philoſophic indifference. So conſpicuous, 
owever , were the candor of his nature and the in- 


ocence of his heart, that this apparent levity did 
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not affect ki reputation. of Chillingworth: His fre 
quent changes proceeded from too nice an mquiſition 
into truth. His doubts grew out of himſelf ;he affiſted 
them with all the ſtrength of his reaſon: he Was then 
too hard for himſelf ; but finding as little quiet and 
repoſe in thoſe victories , he quickly recovered, by 
a'\new appeal to his own judgment : ſo that in all bh 
fallies and retreats, he was in fact his own convert. 
Bayle was the fon of a Calviniſt miniſter in: 
remote province of France, at the foot of the Pyte 
nees. For the benefit of education, the proteſtanis 


were tempted to riſłk their children in the catholio 


univerſities; and in the twenty-ſecond year of hi 
age, young Bayle was ſeduced by the arts and/argy 
ments of the jeſuits of Thoulouſe. He remained abont 
ſeventeen months (19th March 1669 — 19th Avgult 
1670) in their hands, a voluntary captive; anda 
letter to his parents, which the new convert comps 


| ſed or ſubſcribed (15th April 1670), is darkly tinged 


with the ſpirit of popery. But Nature had defigned 
him to think as he pleaſed, and to ſpeak as he 


thought: his piety was offended by the exceffivel 


worſhip of creatures; and the ſtudy of phyſics: con 
vinced him of the impoſſibility of tranſubſtantiation, 
which is abundantly refuted by the teſtimony of ou 
ſenſes. His return to the communion of a falling fed 
was a bold and diſintereſted ſtep, that expoſed hit 
to the rigor of the laws; and a ſpeedy flight to Ge 
neva protected him from the reſentment of his ſpirt 
tual tyrants, unconſcious as they were of the full 


value of the prize, which they had loſt. Had Baylf 


adhered to the catholic church, had he embraced 
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the eccleſiaſtical profeſſion, the genius and favor Of 
ſuch a proſelyte might have aſpired to wealth and 
honors in his native country: but the hypocrite 
would have found leſs happineſs in the comforts of 
a benefice, or the dignity of a mitre, than he enjoyed 
at Rotterdam in a private ſtate of exile, indigence, 
and freedom. Without a country, or a patron, or 
a prejudice, he claimed the liberty and ſubſiſted by 
ho labors of his pen: the inequality of his volumi 
nous works is explained and excuſed by his alternately 
writing for himſelf, for the bookſellers, and for 
poſterity; and if a ſevere critic would reduce him to 
a ſingle folio , that relic, like the books of the — | 
would become ſtill more valuable. A calm and lofty 
ſpectator of the religious tempeſt, the jr pe | 
of Rotterdam condemned with equal firmneſs the 
perſecution of Lewis the Fourteenth, and the repub- 
lican maxims of the Calviniſts; their vain prophe- 
cies, and the intolerant bigotry which ſometimes 
vexed his ſolitary retreat. In reviewing the contro- 
verſies of the times, he turned againſt each other the 


arguments of the diſputants; ſucceſſively wielding 


the arms of the catholics and proteſtants, he proves 
that neither the way of authority, nor the way of 
examination can afford the multitude, any teſt of 
religious truth; and dexterouſly concludes that cuf- 
tom and education muſt; be the ſole grounds of po- 
pular belief. The ancient paradox of Plutarch, that 

atheiſm is leſs: pernicious than ſuperſtition, acquires 
a tenfold vigor, when it is adorned: with the colors 
of his wit, and pointed with the acuteneſs of his 
logic, His critical dictionary is a vaſt repoſitory of 
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facts 24 opinions; and he balances the falſe religion 
in his ſceptical ſcales, till the oppoſite quantitie 
(if I may uſe the language of alzebra) annihilate each 
other. The wonderful power which he ſo boldly 
exerciſed , of aſſembling doubts and a 
had tempted him jocoſely to aſſume the title of the 
vQeAyyeeera Zeug, the cloud- compelling Jove; andi in 
n converſation with the ingenious Abbe {afterwards 
Cardinal) de Polignac, he freely diſcloſed his um 
e Pyrrhoniſm. I am moſt truly (ſaid Bayle)a 

« proteſtant; for T ee e againibal 
« ſyſtems and all ſeas.” 

The academical reſentment, whieh I may poſlib 
ly have provoked, will prudently ſpare this plain 
narrative of my ſtudies, or rather of my idleneſs 
and of the unfortunate event which ſhortened the 
term of my reſidence at Oxford. Bat it may be 
fuggeſted, that my father was unlucky in the choice 
of a ſociety , and the chance of a tutor. It wil 
perhaps be aſſerted, that in the lapfe of forty yea 
many improvements have taken place in the cok 
lege and in the univerſity. I am not unwilling te 
believe, that ſome tutors might have been found 
more active than Dr. Waldgrave ; and leſs con 
temptible than Dr. . About the fame time; 
and in the ſame walk, a Bentham was ftill-trea& 
ing in the footſteps of a Burton, whoſe maxims be 
had adopted, and whofe life he had publiſhed.” The 
biographer indeed preferred the ſchool - logic t 
the new philoſophy, Burgurfdicius to Locke; ant 
the hero appears, in his own writings, a ſtiff ald 


conceited pedant. Yet even theſe men, aocording 
: | # to 
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to the meaſure of their capacity, might be diligent 

and uſeful; and it is recorded of Burton, that he 

taught his pupils what he knew; ſome Latin, ſome 
Greek, ſome ethics and metaphyſics; referring them 2 
to proper maſters for. the languages and ſciences | 2 
of which he was ignorant. At a more recent pe- „ 
riod , many ſtudents have been attracted by the 
merit and reputation of Sir William Scott, then a 
tutor in Univetſity College, and now eonfriduces 
in the profeſſion of the civil law : my perſonal ac- 
quaintance with that gentleman has inſpired me 
wich a juſt eſteem for his abilities and knowledge; 
and I am aſſured that his lectures on hiſtory would 
compoſe, were they given to the public, a moſt 
valuable treatiſe. Under the auſpices of the preſent 
Archbiſhop of York, Dr. Markham, | bimſelf an 
eminent ſcholar, a more regular diſcipline has 3 
introduced, as I am told, at Chriſt Church *; a 
courſe of claſſical and philoſophical ſtudies is ws | 
poſed, and even purſued, in that numerous ſemin- 
Jary: learning has been made a duty, a 3 
Wand even a faſhion; and ſeveral young gent] 

do honor to the college in which they have en 1 
educated. According to the will of the donor, * 
the profit of the ſecond part of Lord Clarendon's : 
iſtory has been applied to the eſtabliſhment of a | 
riding - ſchool, that the polite exercifes might be 

aught, know not with what ſucceſs, in the uni- 

erſity. The Vinerian profeſſorſhip is of far more 

erious importance; the laws of his country are 

he firſt ſcience of an Engliſhman of rank and for- 

une, who is called to be a magiſtrate, and may 

Vol. I. | | 
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hope to be a legiſlator. T 15 judicious roflicativn 
was coldly entertained by the graver doctors, who 
complained (I have heard the complaint) that it 
would take the young people from their books: 
but Mr. Viner's benefaction is not unprofitable, 
ſince it has at leaſt produced the excellent commen- 
taries of Sir William Blackſtone. 

Aſter carrying me to Putney, to the bouſe of 
his friend Mr. Mallet /, by whoſe philoſophy I was 
rather ſcandalized than reclaimed, 'it was neceſſary 
for my father to form a new plan of education, 
and to deviſe ſome method which, if poſſi ble, 
might effect the cure of my ſpiritual malady. After 
much debate it was determined , from the advice 
and perſonal experience of Mr. Eliot (now Lord 
Eliot) to fix me, during ſome years, at Lauſanne 
in Switzerland. Mr. Frey, a Swiſs gentleman of 
Baſil, undertook the vonduct of the journey: we 


teſt London the 19th of June, eroſſed the ſea from] 


Dover to Calais, travelled poſt through ſeveral 
provinces of France, by the direct road of St 
Quentin, Rheims, Langres, and Beſangon, and 
arrived the zoth of Tice at Lauſanne, where I was 
immediately ſettled under the roof and tuition of 
Mr. Pavilliard, a Calviniſt miniſter. | 
The firſt marks of my father's diſpleaſure rathe 
aſtoniſhed than afflicted me: when he threatened 
to baniſh, and diſown, and dilinherit a rebelhous 
ſon, I cheriſhed a fecret hope that he would not 
be able or willing to effect his menaces; and the 
ride of conſcience encouraged me to ſuſtain the 
honorable and important part Which I was noy 
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acting. My ſpirits were raiſed and kept alive by 
the rapid motion of my journey, the new and va- 
rious ſcenes of the Continent , and the civility of 

Mr. Frey, a man of ſenſe, who was not ignorant 
of books or the world. But after he had refigned 
me into Pavilliard's hands, and I was fixed in my 
new habitation, I had leiſure to contemplate the 
ſtrange and melancholy proſpect before me. My 
firſt complaint aroſe from my ignorance of the lan. 
guage. In my childhood I had once ſtudied the 
French grammar, and I could imperfectly under- 
ſtand the eafy proſe of a familiar ſubject. But when 
I was thus ſuddenly caſt on a foreign land, I feund 
myſelf deprived of the uſe of ſpeech and of hearing: 
and, during ſome weeks, incapable not only of 
enjoying the pleaſures of converfation, but even 
of aſking or anſwering a queſtion in the common 
intercourſe of life. To a home bred Engliſhman 
every object, every cuſtom was offenſive; but the 
native of any country might have been diſguſte 

with the general afpect of his lodging and enter- 
tainment. I had now exchanged my elegant apart- 
ment in Magdalen College, ſor a narrow, glodmy 
ſtreet, the moſt unfrequented of an unhandfome 
town, for an old inconvenient houſe, and for æ 
ſmall chamber ill-contrived and ill. furaiſhes. which, 
on the approach of Winter, inſtead of a compan- 
ionable fire, muſt be warmed by the dull inviſible 
heat of a Rove. From a man I was again degrade@ 
to the dependance of a ſchool - boy. Mr. Pavil- 
hard managed my expenſes, which had been fre- 
duced to a diminutive Nate : a received a ſmall 
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monthly allowance for my pocket - - money j and 
helpleſs and awkward as I have ever been, I no 
longer enjoyed the indiſpenſable: comfort of a ſer. 
vant. My condition ſeemed as deſtitute of hope, 
as it was devoid of pleaſure: I was ſeparated for 
an indefinite, which appeared an infinite term, from 


my native country; and 1 had loſt all connexion 


with my. catholic friends. I have ſince reflected 


with ſurpriſe, that as the Romiſh clergy of every 


part of Europe maintain a cloſe correſpondence 
with each other, they never attempted, by letters 
or meſſages, to reſcue me from the hands of the 
heretics, or at leaſt to confirm my zeal and con- 
Nancy in the profeſſion of the faith. Such was my 


firſt introduction to Lauſanne; a place where l 


ſpent nearly five years with pleaſure and (profit, 
which I afterwards reviſited without compulſion, 
and which I have finally ſelected as the moſt Cr of 
ful retreat for the decline of my life. 

But it is the peculiar felicity of youth that the moſt 
unpleaſing objects and events ſeldom make a deep ot 
laſting impreſſion; it forgets the paſt, enjoys the 
preſent, and anticipates the future. At the flexible 
age of ſixteen I ſoon learned to endure, and gradually 
to adopt, the new forms of arbitrary manners: the 
real hardſhips of my ſituation were alienated by time. 


Had I been ſent abroad in a more ſplendid ſtyle, ſuch 
as the fortune and bounty of my father might have 


ſupplied, I might have returned home with the ſame 
ſtock of language and ſcience, which our countrymen 
uſually import from the Continent. An exile anda 
priſoner as I was , their example betrayed me inte 
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ſome irregularities of wine, of play; WT of idle 
excurſions : but I ſoon felt the impoſſibility of aſſocia. 

ting with them on equal terms; and after the departure 
of my firſt acquaintance, I held a cold and civil cor- 

| reſpondence with their ſucceſſors. This ſecluſion from 
Engliſh ſociety was attended with the moſt ſolid bene- 
fits. In the Pays de Vaud, the French language is 
uſed with leſs imperfection tha in moſt of the diſtant 
provinces of France: in Pavilliard's family, neceſſity 
compelled me to liſten and to ſpeak; and if I was at 
firſt diſheartened by the apparent ſlowneſs , in a few 


greſs, My pronunciation was formed by the conſtant 
repetition of the ſame ſounds; the variety of words 
and idioms, the rules of grammar, and diſtinctions 
of genders, were impreſſed in my memory: eaſe 
and freedom were obtained by practice; correctneſs 
and elegance by labor; and before I was recalled 
home, French, in which I ſpontaneouſly thought, 
was more familiar than Engliſh to my tar, my tongue, 
and my pen. The firſt effect of this opening know. 
ledge was the revival of my love of reading, which 
had been chilled at Oxford; and I ſoon turned over, 
without much choice, almoſt all the French books in 
my tutor's library. Even theſe amuſements were 
productive of real advantage: my taſte and judgment 
were now ſomewhat riper. I was introduced to a new 
mode of ſtyle and literature: by the compariſon of 
manners and opinions, my views were enlarged, 
my prejudices were corrected, and a copious volun- 
tary abſtract of the Hiſtoire de TEgliſe & de Empire, 
by le Sueur, may be placed in a middle line between 
* 
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months I was aſtoniſhed by the rapidity of my pro- 
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my childiſh RO manly ſtudies. As ſoon as 1 was 

able to convetſe with the natives, began to ſee] 

. ſome. ſatisfaction. in their company: my awkward 

timidity was poliſhed and emboldened ; and J fre. 

quented, for the firſt time, aſſemblies of men and 

women. The acquaintanceof the Pavilliards prepared 

me by degrees for more elegant ſociety. I was received 

+ with kindneſs and indulgence 1n the beſt families of 

Lauſanne ; - and it was in one of theſe that | formed an 

intimate and laſting connexion with Mr. Deyverdug, 

a young man of an amiable temper and excellent 

underſtanding. In the arts of fencing and dancing 

= . ſmall indeed was my proficiency; and ſome months 

= were idly waſted in the riding · ſchool. My unfitneſs 

to bodily exerciſe reconciled me to a ſedentary life, 

_ and the horſe, the favorite of my countrymen, never 
contributed to the pleaſures of my youth. _ 

My obligations to the leſſons of Mr. Pavilliard, 
gratitude will not ſuffer me to forget; he was en: 
dowed with a clear head and a warm heart; his innate 
benevolence had aſſuaged the ſpirit of the church; 
he was rational, becauſe he was moderate: in the 
- courſe of his ſtudies he had acquired a juſt though 
ſuperficial knowledge of moſt branches of literature; 
by long practice, he was (killed in the arts of teaching; 

and he labored with afliduous patience to know the 
character, gain the affection, and open the mind of 
his Engliſh pupil“. As ſoon as we began to under- 
ſtand each other, he gently led me, from a blind and 
undiſtinguiſhing love of reading, into the path of 
juſtruction. I conſented with pleaſure that a portion 
of the morning · hours ſhould be conſecrated to a plan 
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of modern hiſtory and geography, and to the critical 
peruſal of the French and Latin claſſics; and at each 
ſtep 1 felt myſelf invigorated by the habits of appli- 


cation and method. His prudence repreſſed and dif. 
ſembled ſome youthful ſallies; and as ſoongas I was. 


confirmed in the habits of induſtry and temperance, 


he gave the reins into my on hands; His favorable) 
report of my behaviour and progreſs gradually ob- 
tained ſome latitude of action and expenſe; and he 


wiſhed to alleviate the hardſhips of my lodging and 
entertainment. The principles of philoſophy. were. 
aſſociated with the examples of taſte; and by a ſingu- 


lar chance, the book, as well as the man, which 


contributed the moſt effectually to my education, 
has a ſtrongerclaim on my gratitude than on my admi. 
ration. Mr. De Crouſaz, the adverſary of Bayle and 
Pope, 1s not diſtinguiſhed by lively fancy or profound 
reflection ; and even in his own country, at the end 
of a ſew years, his name and writings are almoſt 


obliterated. But his philoſophy had been formed in 
the ſchool of Locke, his divinity in that of Limborch | 
and Le Clerc; in a long and laborious life, ſeverat 
generations of pupils were taught to think , and even 
to write; his leſſons reſcued the academy of Lauſanne 


from Calviniſtie prezudice; and he had tho rare merit 
of diffuſing a more liberal ſpirit among the clergy 
and people of the Pays de Vaud, His ſyſtem of logie; 
which in the laſt editions has ſwelled to fix tedious 
and prolix volumes, may be praiſed as a clear and 
methodical abridgment of the art of reaſoning, from 


our ſimple ideas to the moſt complex operations of - 


the human. * This ſyſtem I Rudiedy 
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and meditated, and abſtracted, till [ have obtained 


the free command of an univerſal inſtrument, which 


I ſoon preſumed to exerciſe on my catholic opinions. 
Pavilliard was not undmindful that his firſt taſk , his 
moſt important duty, was to reclaim me from'the 
errors of popery. The intermixture of ſects has 
rendered the Swiſs clergy acute and learned on the 


topics of controverſy; and I have ſome of his letterg 
in which he celebrates the dexterity of his attack, and 
my gradual conceſſions, after a firm and ell managed 


defence . I was willing, and I am pow willing, 
to allow him a handſome ſhare of the honor of my 
converſion: yet I muſt obſerve, that it was princi- 


pally effected by my private reffections; and I till 


remember my ſolitary tranſport at the diſcovery ofa 
philoſophical argument againſt the doctrine of tran» 
ſubſtantiation : ¶at the text of ſcripture, which ſeems 
to inculcate the real preſence , is atteſted only by a 


ſingle ſenſe — our ſight; while the real preſence itſelf | 


is diſproved by three of our ſenſes — the fight, the 
touch, and the taſte. The various articles of the Romiſh 
creed diſappeared like a dream; and after a full con- 
viction, on Chriſtmas-day 1754, I received the 
ſacrament in the church of Lauſanne. It was here 


that I ſuſpended my religious inquiries , acquieſcing 


with implicit belief in the tenets and myſteries, which 
are adopted by the general conſent of cathalics and 


proteſtants N 4. 
Such, from my arrival at Lauſanne, during the 


firſt eighteen or twenty months (July 1753—March 


1755), were my uſeful ſtudies, the ſoundation of 
all my future improvements. But every man who 
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riſes above the common level ii received two edu- 
cations : the firſt from his teachers; the ſecond, more 
erſonal and important, from himſelf. He will not, 
like the fanatics of the laſt age, define the moment 
of grace; but he cannot forget the era of his life, 
in which his mind has expanded to its proper form 
and dimenſions. My worthy tutor had the good 
ſenſe and modeſty to diſcern bow far he could be 
ſcful : as ſoon as he felt that I advanced beyond his 
peed and meaſure, he wiſely. left me to my genius; 
and the hours of leſſon were ſoon loſt in the volun- 
ary labor of the whole morning, and ſometimes of 
he whole day. The deſire of prolonging my time, 
gradually confirmed the ſalutary habit of early riſing; 
Wo which I have always adhered, with ſome regard 
o ſeaſons and ſituations: but 1 is happy for my 
yes and my health, that my temperate ardor has 
ever been ſeduced to treſpaſs on the hours of the 
ight. During the laſt three years of my reſidence 
t Lauſanne, I may aſſume the merit of ſerious and 
olid application; but I am tempted to diſtinguiſh 
Phe laſt eight months of the year 1755, as the period 
Pf the moſt extraordinary diligence and rapid pro- 
preſs”. In my French and Latin tranſlations I adopted 
in excellent method, which, from my own ſuc- 
eſs, I would recommend to the imitation of ſtudents. 
choſe ſome claſſic writer, ſuch as Cicero and Vertot, 
he moſt approved for purity and elegance of ſtyle. I 
ranſlated, for inſtance, an epiſtle of Cicero into 
rench; and after throwing it aſide, till the words 
and phraſes were obliterated from my memory, I re- 
ranſlated my French into ſuck Latin as I could 
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find; and then compared each ſentence of my impen 
fect verſion, with the eaſe, the grace, the propricy 
of the Roman orator, A ſimilar experiment was mad 
on ſeveral pages of the Revolutions of 'Vertot; | 
turned them into Latin, returned them after a ſufficient 
interval into my own French, and again ſcrutinized: 
the reſemblance or diſſimilitude of the copy and th 
original. By degrees I was leſs aſhamed, by degrees 
I was more ſatisfied with myſelf; and I perſevered 
in the practice of theſe double tranſlations, which 
filled ſeveral books, till I had acquired the know 
ledge of both idioms , and the command at leaſt d 
a correct ſtyle. This uſeful exerciſe of writing wa 
accompanied and ſucceeded by the more pleaſing 
occupation of reading the beſt authors. The peruſi 
of the Roman claſſics was at once my exerciſe and 
reward. Dr. Middleton's Hiſtory, which I thenap 
preciated above its true value, naturally directed me 
to the writings of Cicero, The moſt perfect editions 
that of Olivet which may adorn the ſhelves of the 
rich, that of Erneſti, which ſhould lie on the tabl 
of the learned, were not in my power. For the famb 
liar epiſtles I uſed the text and Enghſh commentary 
of Biſhop Roſs: but my general edition was that o 
Verburgius, publiſhed at Amſterdam in two largt 
volumes in folio, with an indifferent choice of various 
notes. I read, with application and pleaſure, al 
the epiſtles, all the orations, and the moſt in 
portant treatiſes of rhetoric and philoſophy; and u 
J read , I applauded the obſervation of Quintilar 
that every ſtudent may judge of his own proficiency 
by the ſatisfaction which he receives from the Roma 
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rator. I taſted the ati of language, I brea- 
hed the ſpirit of freedom, and I imbibed from his 
precepts and examples the public and private ſenſe 
fa man. Cicero in Latin, and Xenophon in Greek, 
re indeed the two ancients whom I would firſt pro- 
joſe to a liberal ſcholar; not only for the merit of 
heir ſtyle and ſcritiments;; but for the admirable 
ellons, which may be applied almoſt to every 
tuation of public and private liſe. Cicero's Epiſtles 
nay in particular afford the models of every form of 
orreſpondence, ſrom the careleſs effuſions of ten 
gerneſs and friendſhip, to the well- guarded declara. 
ion of diſcreet and dignified reſentment. After 
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no nichiag this great author, a library of eloquence 

nd reaſon, I formed a more extenfive plan of review. 

g the Latin claſſics“, under the four diviſions of, 

aſs . hiſtorians, 2. poets, 3. orators, and 4. philoſo- 

me hows; in a chronological ſeries, from the days of 
oF [autus and Salluſt, to the decline of the language 

bend empire of Rams: and this plan, in the laſt 

ber coty-ſeven months of my reſidence at Lauſanne 

nM 19uary 1756 — April 1758), I nearly accompliſhed. 
ary or was this review, however rapid, either baſty 

er ſuperficial. I indulged! myſelf: in a ſecond” and 

ven a third peruſal of Terence, Virgil, Horace, 

ou acitus, &c. and ſtudied to adids: the ſenſe and 


pirit moſt congenial to my own. I never ſuffered | 
difficult or corrupt paſſage to eſcape „ till 1 had 
iewed it in every light of which it was ſuſceptible: 
ough often diſappointed, always conſulted the 
oſt learned or in genious commentators, Torrentius 

nd Dacier on Horace, Catrou and Servius on *. | 
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| Lipſus on Tacitus, Meziriac'on Ovid, &c.; andin 


and I can ſtill read, without contempt, a differtatiog 


with him! enjoyed the benefits of a free converſation 
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the ardor of my inquiries ,-I embraced a large circh 
of hiſtorical and critical erudition. My abſtracts 
each book were made in the French language: my 
obſervations often branched into particular eſſays, 


of eight folio pages on eight lines (287 — 294 } of th 
fourth Georgic of Virgil. Mr. Deyverdun, my friend 
whoſe name will be frequently repeated, had joine{ 
with equal zeal, though not with equal perſeverancy 
in the ſame undertaking.. To him every though 
every compoſition, was inſtantly communicated; 


on the topics. of our common ſtudies. 
- Bu it is ſcarcely poſſible for a mind endowed wil 
any active curioſity to be long converſant with the 
Latin claflics, without aſpiring to know the Greet 
originals, whom they celebrate as their maſters 
and of whom they ſo warmly recommend the ftuc 
and imitation, | | 
es exemplaria Graca - 
Nociurnd verſate manu, verſate diurnd. 
It was now that I regretted the early year 
which had been waſted in ſickneſs or idleneſs, d 
mere idle reading; that I condemned the pervyerl 
method of our ſchoolmaſters, who, by firſt teaching 
the mother-language, might deſcend with ſo mud 
eaſe and perſpicuity to the origin and etymoloy 
of a derivative idiom. In the nineteenth year « 
my age I determined to ſupply this defect ; and 
the leſſons of Pavilliard again contributed 
ſmooth the entrance of the way, the Greef 
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phabet, the grammar, and the pronunciation 
ccording to the French accent. At my earneſt 
equeſt we preſumed to open the Ihad ; and I 
)ad the pleaſure of beholding, though darkly and 
hrough a glaſs, the true image of Homer, whom I 
ad long ſince admired in an Engliſh dreſs, After 
py tutor had left me to myſelf, I worked my way 
hrough about half the Iliad, and afterwards interpre- 
ed alone a large portion of Xenophon and Herodo- 
us. But my ardor, deſtitute of aid and emulation, 
as gradually cooled, and, from the barren taſk 
ff ſearching words in a lexicon, I withdrew to the 
ree and familiar converſation of- Virgil and Tack + 
us. Yet in my reſidence at Lauſanne 1 had laid 
ſolid foundation, which enabled me, in a more 
ropitious ſeaſon, to proſecute the a of . 
ian literature. 
From a blind idea of the uſefulneſs of ſuch abs 0 
ract ſcience, my father had been deſirous, and 
ven preſſing, that L ſhould devote ſome time to 
he mathematics; nor conld I reſuſe to comply 
ich fo reaſonable a wiſh. During two winters! 

ttended the private lectures of Monſieur de Tray- 
orrens, who explained the elements of algebra 
nd geometry, as far as the conic ſections of the 
Marquis de I'Hopital, and appeared ſatisfied with 
y diligence and improvement. But as my 
hildiſh propenſity for numbers and calculations 
as totally extinct, I was content to receive the 
aſlive impreſſion of my Profeſſor's lectures, with. 
ut any active exerciſe of my own powers. As 
don as I underſtood the principles, I relinquiſhed 
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the habit of rigid demonſtration, ſo. deſtructive of the 


lives. I liſtened with more pleaſure to the prop 
ſal of ſtudying the law of nature and nation 


of a citizen, the theory of juſtice (it is, alas! a theory 


fatigues - were alleviated by the good feriſe « 
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for ever the purſuit of the mathematics ; nor can II 
ment that I deſiſted, before my mind was hardenedb 


finer feelings of moral evidence, which muſt, how 
ever, determine the actions and opinions of ou 


which was 4aught in the academy of Lauſanne 
by Mr. Vicat, a profeſfor of ſome learning aul 
reputation. But, inſtead of attending his public d 
private courſe, I preferred in my cloſet the leſlon 
of his maſters, and my own reafon. Withou 
being diſguſted by Grotius or Puffendorf, I i 
died in their writings the duties of a man, the right 


and the laws of peace and war, which have had font 
influence on the practice of moderne Europe. N 


their commentator Barbeyrac. Locke's Treati 
of Government inſtructed me in the knowledy 
of Whig principles, which are rather founded 
reaſon than experiense; but my delight was i 
the frequent peruſal of Monteſquieu, whoſe energy 
of ſtyle, and boldneſs of hypotheſis, were power 
to awaken and ſtimulate the genius of the 29 
The logic of De Crouſaz had prepared me to e 
gage with his maſter Locke, and his antagonil 
Bayle; of whom the former may be uſed as 
bridle, and the latter applied as a ſpur, to the a 
rioſity of a young philoſopher. According 
the nature of their reſpective works, the ſchools 
argument and objection, I carefully went throug 
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e Eſſay on Human Underſtanding, and occaſion- 
ly conſulted the moſt intereſtirg articles of the 


aſon I turned over, as an idle amuſement, the 


aſte or judgment: and more than once 1 have 


Wc cn led by a novel into a deep and inſtructive 


ain of thinking. But I cannot forbear to men” 


amotely contributed to form the hiſtorian of the 
oman empire. 1. From the Provincial Letters 
f Paſcal, which almoſt every year I have peru- 


eapon of grave and temperate irony, even oft 
1bjects of eccleſiaſtical folemnity. 2. The Life of 
lian, by the Abbe de la Bleterie, firſt introduced 
e to the man and the times; and TI ſhould be 
lad to recover my firſt eſſay on the truth of the 
airacle which ſtopped the rebuilding of the Tem- 


| 430% I obſerved with a critical eye the progreſs 


Italy in the darker ages. This various reading 
hich I now conducted with diſcretion, was 


r. Locke, into a large common-place book; a 
ractice, however, which I do not ſtrenuoufly re- 
ommend. The action of the pen will doubtleſs im- 
rint an idea on the mind as well as on the paper: but 
much queſtion whether the benefits of this labo- 


uus method are adequate to the waſte of time; 


hilofophic Dictionary. In the infancy of my 


oft ſerious and important treatiſe: in its maturity, : 
e moſt trifling performance could exerciſe my 


on three particular books, ſince they may have 


d with new pleaſure, I learned to manage the 


le of Jeruſalem. 3. In Giannone's Civil Hiſtory of 


d abuſe of ſacerdotal power, and the revolutions | 


geſted, according to the precept and model of 


F \ j 
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and I muſt agree with Dr. Infos, (Idler, nd 


& that what is twice read, is commonly better remen 
cc bered, than what is tranſcribed. * | 


Duting two years, if I forget ſome boyiſh ol 


ieee of a day or a week, I was fixed at La 


ſanne; but at the end of 7 third ſummer, m 
father conſented that I ſhould make the tour d 
Switzerland with Pavilliard : and our ſhort abſence 


of one month (September 21ſt — October zoth, 


1755) was a reward and relaxation of my aſſiduou | 


Kudies '7. The faſhion of climbing the mountain 


and reviewing the Glaciers, had not yet been in 
troduced by foreign travellers, who ſeek the ſub 
lime beauties of nature. But the political face d 


the country is not leſs diverſified by the forms aul 
ſpirit of ſo many various republics, from the jeal 
ous government of the few to the Jicentious free 
dom of the many. I contemplated with pleaſur 
the new proſpects of men and manners; though m 
converſation with the natives would have bee 
more free and inſtructive, had I poſſeſſed the Ger 
man, as well as the French language. We paſſe 
through molt of the principal towns of Switzerland; 
Neufchätel, Bienne, Soleure, Aran, Baden, Zurich 
Baſil, and Bern. In every place we viſited the chur 
ches, arſenals, libraries, and all the moſt eminent 
perſons ; and after my return, I digeſted my nots 
in fourteen or fifteen ſheets of a French journal, 
which 1 dNpatched to my father, as a proof tha 
my time and his money had not been miſ. ſpent, 
Had I found this journal among his papers, I might 
be tempted to ſelect ſome paſſages; but I will nd 
wan 
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tranſcribe the printed accounts, and, it may be ſuf- 
ficient to notice a remarkable foot, which leſt a 
deep and laſting impreſſion on my memory. From 
Zurich we proceeded to the Benedictine Abbey of 
Einſidlen, more commonly ſtyled Our Lady of 
the Hermits. I was aſtoniſhed by the profuſe oſ. 
tentation of riches in the pooreſt corner of Europe; 
amidſt a ſavage ſcene of woods and mountains, a 
palace appears to have been erected by magic; and 
it was erected by the potent magic of religion. A 
crowd of palmers and votaries was proſtrate before 
the altar. The title and worſhip of the Mother of 
God provoked my indignation; and the lively 
naked image of ſuperſtition ſuggeſted to me, as 
in the ſame place it had done to Zuinglius, the 
molt prefling argument for the reformation of the 
church. About two years after this tour, I paſſed 
at Geneva a uſeful and agreeable month; but this 
excurſion, and ſome ſhort viſits in the, Pays de 
Vaud, did mot materially interrupt my ſtudious 
and ſedentary life at Lauſanne. 
My thirſt of improvement, and the languid Nats 
of ſcience at Lauſanne, ſoon prompted me to ſo- 
licit a literary correſpondence with ſeveral men of 
learning, whom I had not. an opportunity of per- 
ſonally conſulting. 1. In the peruſal of Livy, (. 
44.) I had been ſtopped by a ſentence in a ſpeech 
of Hannibal, which cannot be reconciled by any 
torture with his character or argument. The com- 
mentators diſſemble, or confeſs their perplexity. 
It occurred to me, that the change of a ſingle let- 
ter, by ſubſtituting otio inſtead of odio, might 
Vol. I. G 
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reſtore a clear and conſiſtent ſenſe; but I wiſhed 
to weigh my emendation in ſcales leſs partial than 
my own. I addreſſed myſelf to Mr. Crevier **, the 
ſucceſſor of Rollin, and a profeſſor in the univer. 
ſity of Paris, who had publiſhed a large and ya. 
luable edition of Livy. His anſwer was ſpeedy and 
polite.; he praiſed my ingenuity, and adopted my 
conjecture. 2.1 maintained a Latin correſpondence, 
at firſt anonymous, and afterwards in my own 
name, with Profeſſor Breitinger of Zurich, the 
learned editor of a Septuagint Bible. In our frequent 
letters we diſcuſſed many queſtions of antiquity, 
many paſſages of the Latin claſſics. I propoſed my 
interpretations and amendments. His cenſure. for 
he did not ſpare my boldneſs of conjecture, were 
ſharp and ſtrong; and I was encouraged by the 
conſciouſneſs of my ſtrength, when I could ſtand 
in free debate againſt a critic of ſuch eminence and 
erudition. 3. I correſponded on fimilar topics: 
with the celebrated Profeſſor Matthew Geſner”, 
of the univerſity of Gottingen; and he accepted, as 
courteouſly as the two former, the invitation of. an 
unknown youth. But his abilities might poſſibly 
be decayed; his elaborate letters were feeble and 
prolix: and when I aſked his proper direction, the 
vain old man covered half a ſheet of paper with 
the Tooliſh enumeration of his titles and offices, 
4. Theſe Profeſſors of Paris, Zurich , and Gottin- 
gen, were ſtcangers, whom I preſymed to addrels 
on the credit of their name; but Mr. Allamand*', 
Miniſter at Bex, was my perſonal friend, with whom 
I maintained a more free and intereſting correſpond: 
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ence. He was a maſter of language, of ſcience, 
and, above all, of diſpute ; and bis acute and flexible 
logic could ſupport, with equal addreſs, and per- 
haps with equal indifference, the adverſe ſides of 
every poſlible queſtion. His ſpirit was active, but 
his pen had been indolent. Mr. Allamand had ex- 
poſed himſelf to much ſcandal and reproach, by an 
anonymous letter (1745) to the Proteſtants of France; 
in which he labors to perſuade them that public 
worſhip is the excluſive right and duty of the ſtate, 
and that their numerous aſſemblies of diſſenters and 
rebels were not authorized by the law or the goſpel. 
His ſtyle is animated, his arguments ſpecious; and 
if the papiſt may ſeem to lurk under the maſk of a 
proteſtant, the philoſopher is concealed under the 
diſguiſe of a papiſt. After ſome trials in France 
and Holland, which were defeated by his fortune 
or his character, a genius that might have enligh- 
tened or deluded the world, was buried in a coun- 
try living, unknown to fame. ard Os 
with mankind. E/? Jacrificulus in pago, & ruſticos 
decipit. As often as private or eccleſiaſtical buſineſs 
called him to Lauſanne, I enjoyed the pleaſure and 
benefit of his converſation, and we were mutually 
flattered by our attention to each other. Our cor- 
reſpondence , in his abfence, chiefly turned on 
Locke's metaphyſics, which he attacked, and I de- 
ſended; the origin of ideas, the principles of evid. 
ence, and the e of rs 3 
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By fencing with ſo (kilful a maſter, I acquired tl 
dexterity in the uſe of my philoſophic weapons; 
but I was ſtill the ſlave of education and prejudice, 
He had ſome meaſures to keep; and I much ſuf. 
pet that he never ſhowed me the true colors of 


his ſecret ſcepticiſm. 
Before I was recalled from 1 1 had 


the ſatisfaction of ſeeing the moſt extraordinary 
man of the age; a poet, a hiſtorian, a philoſopher, 
who has filled thirty quartos, of proſe and verſe, 
with his various productions, often excellent, and 
always entertaining. Need I add the name of Vol. 
taire? After forfeiting, by his own miſconduct, the 
friendſhip of the firſt of kings, he retired, at the age 


of ſixty, with a plentiful fortune, to a free and beau. 


tiful country , and reſided two winters ( 1757 and 
1758) in the town or neighbourhood of Lauſanne, 
My deſire of beholding Voltaire, whom I then rated 
above his real magnitude, was eaſily gratified. He 
received me with civility as an Engliſh youth; but 
I cannot boaſt of any peculiar notice or diſtinction, 
Virgilium vidi tantum. 

The ode which he compoſed on his firſt arrival 
on the banks of the Leman Lake, O Maifon d' Ari 


toppe! O Jardin d Eyicure, c. had been imparted 


as a ſecret to the gentleman by whom I was intro. 
duced. He allowed me to read it twice; I knew 
it by heart; and as my diſcretion was not equal 
to my memory, the author was ſoon diſpleaſed by 
the circulation of a copy. In writing this trivial 
anecdote, I wiſhed to obſerve whether my memory 
Was impaired , and I haye the comfort of finding 
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that every line of the poem 1s ſtill engraved in freſh 
and indelible characters. The higheſt gratification 
which I derived from Voltaire's-reſidence at Lau- 
ſanne, was the uncommon circumſtance of hearing 
a great poet declaim his own productions on the 
ſtage. He had formed a company of gentlemen and 
ladies, ſome of whom were not deſtitute of talents. 
A decent theatre was framed at Monrepos, a coun- 
try - bouſe at the end of a ſuburb; dreſſes and ſcenes 


were provided at the expenſe of the actors; and the 
author directed the rehearſals with the zeal and at- 


his tragedies of Zayre, Alzire, Zulime, and his 
ſentimental comedy of the Enfant Prodigue; were 
played at the theatre of Monrepos. Voltaire re- 
preſented the characters beſt adapted to his years, 
Luſignan, Alvarez, Benaſſar, Euphemon, His 
declamation was faſhioned to the pomp and cadence 
of the old ſtage; and he expreſſed the enthuſiaſm 
of poetry , rather than the feelings of nature. My 
ardor, which ſoon - became conſpicuous , ſeldom 
failed of procuring me a ticket. The habits of plea- 
ſure fortified my taſte for the French theatre, and 
that taſte has perhaps abated my idolatry for the 
gigantic genius of Shakſpeare, which is inculcated 
from our infancy as the firſt duty of an Engliſhman. 
The wit and philoſophy of Voltaire, his table and 

theatre, refined, in a viſible degree, the manners 
of Lauſanne; and, however addicted to ſtudy, I 
enjoyed my ſhare of the amuſements of ſociety. 
After the repreſentation of Monrepos I ſometimes. 
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tention of paternal love. In two ſucceſhve winters 
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ſupped with the actors. I was now familiar! in ſome, 


and acquainted in many houſes; and my evening 


were generally devoted to cards and converſation, 


either in private parties or numerous aſſemblies. 

I heſitate, from the apprehenſion of ridicule, 
when I approach the delicate ſubject of my early 
love. By this word I do not mean the polite atten- 
tion, the gallantry,” without hope or deſign, which 
has originated in the ſpirit of chivalry, and is in. 
terwoven with the texture of French manners. I 
underſtand by this paſſion the union of deſire, friend. 
ſhip, and tenderneſs, which is inflamed by a ſingle 
- female , which We her to the reſt of her ſex, 
and which ſeeks her poſſeſſion as the ſupreme or 
the ſole happineſs of our being. I need not bluſh 
at recollecting the object of my choice; and though 
my love was diſappointed of ſucceſs, I am rather 
proud that I was once capable of feeling ſuch a pure 
and exalted ſentiment. The perſonal attractions of 
Mademoiſelle Suſan Curchod were embelliſhed by 
the virtues and talents of the mind. Her fortune 
was humble, but her family was reſpectable. Her 
mother, a native of France, had preferred her re- 
ligion to her country. The profeſſion of her father 
did not extinguiſh the moderation and philoſophy 
of his temper, and he lived content with a ſmall 
ſalary and laborious duty, in the obſcure lot of 
miniſter; of Craſſy, in the mountains that ſeparate 
the Pays de Vaud from the county of Burgundy ** 


In the ſolitude of a ſequeſtered village he beſtowed 
a liberal, and even learned, education on his only 
daughter. She ſurpaſſed his hopes by her proficiency 
in the ſciences and languages; and in her ſhort 
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e, Lidts to ſome relations at Lauſanne, the wit; the 
beauty, and erudition of Mademoiſelle Curchod 
n, were the theme of univerſal applauſe. The report 
of ſuch a prodigy awakened my curioſity ; I faw 


and loved. I found her learned without pedantry, 
ly WY lively in converſation, pure in ſentiment, and ele- 
n. cant in manners; and the firſt ſudden emotion was 
h fortified by the habits and knowledge of a more 
n. familiar acquaintance. She permitted me to make” 
I WH her two or three viſits at her father's houſe. I paſ. 
l. ſed ſome happy days there, in the mountains of 


Burgundy , and her parents honorably encouraged 
the connexion. In a calm retirement the gay vanity 
of youth no longer fluttered in her boſom ; ſhe liſ- 
tened to the voice of truth and paſſion, and 1 might 
preſume to hope that I had made ſome impreſſion 
on a virtuous heart. At Craſſy and Lauſanne I in- 
dulged my dream of felicity : but on my return to 
England, I ſoon diſcovered that my father would 
not hear of this ſtrange alliance, and that without 
his conſent I was myſelf deſtitute and helpleſs. 
After a painful ſtruggle I yielded to my fate? 
hghed as a lover, I obeyed as a ſon**; my wound 
was inſenſibly healed by time, abſence, and the 
habits of a new life. My cure was accelerated by a 
faithful report of the tranquillity and cheerfulneſs 
of the lady herſelf, and my love ſubſided in friend- 
ſhip and eſteem. The miniſter of Craſſy ſoon after. 
wards died; his ſtipend died with him: his daugh- 
ter retired to Geneva, where by teaching young 
ladies, ſhe earned a hard ſubſiſtence for herſelf and 
her mots but in ber loweſt diſtreſs ſhe maintained 
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a ſpotleſs reputation, and a dignified behaviour, 4 
rich banker of Paris, a citizen of Geneva, had 
the good fortune and good ſenſe to diſcover and 
poſſeſs this ineſtimable treaſure ; and in the capi. 
tal of taſte and luxury ſhe reſiſted the tempta. 
tions of wealth, as ſhe had ſuſtained the hardſhip 
of indigence. The genius of her huſband has ex. 
alted him to the moſt conſpicuous ſtation in Eu. 
rope. In every change of proſperity and diſgrace 
he has reclined on the boſom of a faithful friend; 
and Mademoiſelle Curchod is now. the wife of M 
Necker Fog e miniſter, and perhaps the legiſlator, 
of the French monarchy. 

| Whatſoever have been the fruits of my education, 
they muſt be aſcribed to the fortunate baniſhment 
which placed me at Lauſavne, I have ſometimes 
applied to my own fate the verſes of Pindar, which 
remind an Olympic champion that his victory was 
the conſequence of his exile; and that at home, like 
a domeſtic fowl, his days might have rolled away 
inactive or inglorious. 
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If my childiſh revolt againſt the religion of my 


country had not ſtripped me in time of my acade. 


mic gown, the five important years, ſo liberally 
improved in the ſtudies and converſation of Lau- 
fanne;} would have been ſteeped in port and pre- 
judice among the monks of Oxford. Had the 
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| fatigue of idleneſs compelled me to read, the path 
| of learning would not have been exilighuanied by a 
ray of philoſophic freedom. I ſhould have grown 
to manhood ignorant of the life and language of 
Europe, and my knowledge of the world would 
have been confined to an Engliſh cloiſter. But my 
religious error fixed me at Lauſanne, in a ſtate of 
baniſhment and diſgrace. The rigid courſe of dif. 
cipline and abſtinence, to which I was condemned, 
invigorated the conſtitution of my mind and body; 
poverty and pride eſtranged me from my country- 
men. One miſchief, however, and in their eyes 
a ſerious and irreparable miſchief, was derived 
from the ſucceſs of my Swiſs education: I had ceaſed 
to be an Engliſhman. At the flexible period of 
youth, from the age of ſixteen to twenty - one, my 
opinions, habits, and ſentiments were caſt in a 
foreign mould; the faint and diſtant remembrance 
of England was almoſt obliterated; wy native lan- 
guage was grown leſs familiar; and I ſhould have 
cheerfully accepted the offer of a moderate inde- 
pendence on the terms of perpetual exile. By the 
good ſenſe. and temper of Pavilliard my yoke was 
inſenſibly lightened : he left me maſter of my time 
and actions; but he could neither change my ſitua- 
tion, nor increaſe my allowance, and with the 
progreſs of my years and reaſon I impatiently ſighed 
for the moment of my deliverance. At length, in 
the Spring of the year one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and fifty - eight , my father ſignified his permiſſion 
and his pleaſure that I ſhould immediately return 
home, We were then i in the midſt of a war : the 
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reſentment of the French at our thing; their ſhips 
without a declaration , had rendered that polite 


nation ſomewhat peeviſh and difficult. They de- 


nied a paſſage to Engliſh travellers, and the road 
through Germany was circuitous, toilſome, and 
5 perbaps in the neighbourhood of the armies, ex. 

poſed to ſome danger. In this perplexity, two Swiſs 
officers of my acquaintance in the Dutch ſervice, 
who were returning to/ their garriſons, offered to 
conduct me through France as one of their com- 
panions; nor did we ſufficiently reflect that my bor. 
rowed name and regimentals might have been con- 
ſidered, in Caſe of a diſcovery, in a very ſerious 
light. I took my leave of Lauſanne on the 11th 
of April 1758, with a mixture of joy and regret, in 
the firm reſolution of reviſiting, as a man, the per: 
ſons and places which had been ſo dear to my youth. 
We travelled flowly, but pleaſantly , In a hired 
coach, over the hills of Franche - comte and the ſer. 
tile province of Lorraine, and paſſed , without ac- 
cident or inquiry, through ſeveral fortified towns 
of the French frontier: from thence we entered the 
wild Ardennes of the Auſtrian duchy of Luxem- 
bourg ; and after croſſing the Meuſe at Liege, we 
traverſed the heaths of Brabant, and reached, on 
the fifteenth day, our Dutch vamrifon of Bois le 
Duc. In our paſſage through Nancy, my eye was 
gratified by the aſpect of a regular and beautiful 
city, the work of Staniſlaus, who, after the ſtorms 
of Poliſh royalty, repoſed in the love and gratitude 
of his new ſubjets of Lorraine. In our halt at 
Maeſtricht I viſited Mr. de Beaufort, a learned 
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critic, who was known to me by his ſpecious argu- 
ments againſt the five firſt centuries of the Roman 
Hiſtory. After dropping my regimental companions, | 
| ſtepped aſide to viſit Rotterdam and the Hague. 
I wiſhed to have obſerved a country, the monument 
of freedom and induſtry; but my days were num- 
bered, and a longer delay would have been un- 
graceful. I haſtened to embark at the Brill, landed 
the next day at Harwich, and proceeded to London, 
where my father awaited my arrival. The whole term 
of my firſt abſence from England was four years ten 
months and fifteen days. 


Io the prayers of the church our IN" concerns 


are judiciouſly reduced to the threefold diſtinction 
of mind, body, and late. The ſentiments of the 
ind excite and exerciſe our ſocial ſympathy. The 
eview of my moral and literary character is the moſt 
ntereſting to myſelf and to the public ; and I may 
Expatiate, without reproach, on my private ſtudies; 
ince they have produced the public writings, which 
an alone entitle me to the eſteem and friendſhip of 
y readers. The experience of the world inculcates 
diſcreet reſerve on the ſubject of our perſon and 
ſtate, and we ſoon learn that a free diſcloſure of 
ur riches or poverty would provoke the malice of 
navy, or encourage the inſolence of contempt. 
The only perſon in England whom 1 was impa- 
jent to ſee was my aunt Porten, the affectionate 
zuardian of my tender years. I haſtened to her houſe 
n College-ſtreet, Weſtminſter ; and the evening was 
pent in the effuſions of jay and confidence. It was 
ot without ſome awe and apprehenſion that I 
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preached the preſence of my father My infancy, 
to ſpeak the truth, had been neglected at home ; the 
ſeverity of his look and language at our laſt parting: 
ſtill dwelt on my memory; nor could I form any no. 
tion of his character, or my probable reception, 
They were both more agreeable than I could expeg, 
The domeſtic diſcipline of our anceſtors has been 
relaxed by the philoſophy and ſoftenſs of the age; 
and if my father remembered that he had trembled 
before a ſtern parent, it was only to adopt with his 
own ſon an oppoſite mode of behaviour. He reces 
ved me as a man and a friend; all conſtraint waz 
baniſhed at our firſt interview, and we ever after 
wards continued on the ſame terms of eaſy and equi 
politeneſs. He applauded the ſucceſs of my educt 
tion; every word and action was expreſſive of the 
moſt cordial affection; and our lives would have 
paſſed without a cloud, if his economy had been 
equal to his fortune, or if his fortune had been equi 
to his deſires. During my abſence he had married 
his ſecond wife, Miſs Dorothea Patton, who ws 
introduced to me with the moſt unfavorable preju 
dice. I conſidered his ſecond marriage as an act d 
diſpleaſure , and I was diſpoſed to hate the rival d 
my mother. But the injuſtice was in my own fancy, 
and the imaginary monſter was an amiable and de 
ſerving woman. I could not be miſtaken in the fil 
view of her underſtanding, her knowledge, and 
the elegant ſpirit of her converſation ; her politt 
welcome, and her aſſiduous care to Rudy and ęn 
tify my wiſhes, announced at leaſt that the ſurface 
would be ſmooth; and my ſuſpicions of art and 
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alſhood were gradually diſpelled by the full diſco. 
ery of her warm and exquiſite ſenſibility. After 
ome reſerve on my fide, our minds aſſociated in 
onfidence and friendſhip ; - and as Mrs. Gibbon had 
either children nor the hopes of children, we more 
aſfily adopted the tender names and genuine charac- 
ers of mother and of ſon. By the indulgence of 
heſe parents, 1 was left at liberty to conſult my taſte 
or reaſon in the choice of. place, of company, and of 
muſements; and my excurſtons were bounded only 
by the limits of the iſland, and the meaſure of my 
come. Some faint efforts were made to procure me 
he employment of ſecretary to a foreign embaſſy; 
ad | liſtened to a ſcheme which would again have 
ranſported me to the continent. Mrs. Gibbon, with 
eeming wiſdom, exhorted me to take chambers in 
he Temple, and devote my leiſure to the ſtud; of 
he law. I cannot repent of having neglected her ad- 
ice. Few men, without the ſpur of neceſſity, have 
eſolution to force their way through the thorns and 
hickets of that gloomy labyrinth. Nature had not 
ndowed me with the bold and ready eloquence 
hich makes itſelf heard amidſt the tumult of the 
dar; and 1 ſhould probably have been diverted from 
he labors of literature, without acquiring the fame 
dr fortune of a ſucceſsful pleader. I had no need to 
all to my aid the regular duties of a profeſſion; 
very day, every hour, was agreeably filled; nor 
ave I known, like ſo many of my As mag: the 
ediouſneſs of an idle life. 

Of the two years (May 1758 — May 1760,) be- 
ween my return to England and the embodying of 
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the Hampſhire militia, I paſſed about nine month 
in London, and the remainder in the country, Thy 
metropolis affords many amuſements, which ea 
open to all. It is itſelf an aſtoniſhing and perpetui 
ſpectacle to the curious eye; and each taſte, ead 
ſenſe may be gratified by the variety of objects whid 
will occur in the long circuit of a morning walk. 
aſſiduouſly frequented the theatres at a very prop 
tious era of the ſtage, /when a conſtellation of ex 
cellent actors, both in tragedy and comedy, v wi 
eclipſed by the meridian brightneſs of Garrick in th 
maturity of his judgment, and vigor of his perfo 
mance. The pleaſures of a town-life are within the 
reach of every man who is regardleſs of his health; 
his money, and his company. By the contagion d 
example I was ſometimes ſeduced; but the bette 
habits, which I had formed at Lauſanne, induced m 
to ſeek a more elegant and rational ſociety; and 
my ſearch was lefs eaſy and ſucceſsful than I might 
have hoped, I ſhall at preſent impute the failure t 
the diſadvantages of my ſituation and character 
Had the rank and fortune of my parents given then 
an annual eſtabliſhment in London, their own houk 
would have introduced me to a numerous and polit 
circle of acquaintance. But my father's taſte hat 
always preferred the higheſt and the loweſt com 
pany, for which he was equally qualified; and ate 
a twelve years retirement, he was no longer in tht 
memory of the great with whom he had aſſociated 
I found myſelf a ſtranger in the midſt of a vaſt an 
unknown city; and at my entrance into life I was 
reduced to ſome dull family parties, and ſome ſcat 
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ered connexions, Which were not ſuch as I ſhould 
ave choſen for myſelf. The moſt uſeful friends of 
father were the Mallets: they received me with 
vility and kindneſs at firſt on his account, and af- 
erwards on my own; (if I may uſe Lord Cheſter. 
eld's words) I was ſoon domeſlicated in their houſe. 
Ir. Mallet, a name among_the Engliſh poets, is 
praiſed by an unforgiving enemy, for the eafe and 
legance of his converſation , and his wife was not. 
leſtitute of wit or learning. By his aſſiſtance I was 
ntroduced to lady Hervey, the mother of the preſent 
arl of Briſtol. Her age and infirmities confined her 
t home; her dinners were felect; in the evening 
er houſe was open to the beſt company of both 
exes and all nations; nor was I diſpleaſed at her 
reference and affectation of the manners, the lan- 
zunge, and the literature of France. But my progreſs 
n the Engliſh world was in general left to my own 
forts, and thoſe efforts were languid and flow. I 
ad not' been endowed by art or nature with thoſe 
appy gifts of confidence and addrefs, which unlock 
very door and every boſom; nor would it be rea- 
onable to complain of the juſt conſequences of my _ 
ickly childhood, foreign education, and referved 
:mper. While coaches were rattling through Bond- 
reet, I have paſſed many a ſolitary evening in my 
odging with my books. My ſtudies were ſometimes 
terrupted by a ſigh, which I breathed towards 
auſanne; and on the approach of Spring, I with- 
rew without reluctance from the noiſy and exten- 
ve ſcene of crowds without company, and diſſi- 
ation without pleaſure. In each of the twenty · five 
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years of my acquain tance with London < I 7581789 
the proſpect gradually brightened; and this unf 
vorable picture moſt properly belongs to the fir 
period after my return from Switzerland. 

My father's reſidence in Hampſhire, where I hay 
paſſed many light, and ſome heavy hours, was a 
Beriton, near Petersfield, one mile from the Port. 
mouth road, and at the eaſy diſtance of fiſty-eight 
miles from Loadoa:*', Ao old manſion, in a ſtated 
decay, bad been converted into the faſhion and cos 
venience of a modern houſe: and if ſtrangers ha 
nothing to ſee, the inhabitants had little to defire 
The ſpot was not happily choſen, at the end of the 
village and the bottom of the hill: but the aſped 
of the adjacent grounds was various and cheerſul 
the downs commanded a noble proſpect, and th 
long hanging woods in ſight of the houſe could od 
perhaps have been improved by art or expeale 
My father kept in his own hands the whole of thy 
eſtate, and even rented ſome additional land; au 
whatſoever might be the balance of profit and loſs 
the farm ſupplied bim with amuſement and plenty 
The produce maintained a number of men and ha 
ſes, which were multiplied by the intermixture9 
en and rural ſervants; and in the intervals. 
labor the favorite team, a handſome ſet of bays d 
greys, was harneſſed to the coach. The econom 
of the houſe was regulated by the taſte and prudend 
of Mrs. Gibbon She prided herſelf in the elegand 
of her occaſional dinners; and from the unclean! 
avarice of Madame Pavilliard , I was ſuddenly tran 

ported to the daily neatneſs and luxury of an Engl 
| table. 
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783 table. Our immediate neighbourhood was rare arid 
ruſtic; but from the verge of our hills, as far as 


fl Chicheſter and Goodwood, the weſtern diſtrict of 
Sulſex was interſperſed with noble ſeats and hoſpit· 


un able families, with whom we cultivated a friendly, 
ar and might have enjoyed a very frequent, intercourſe. 


As my ſtay at.Beriton was always voluntary, I was 
received and diſmiſſed with miles; but the comforts 
of my retirement did not depend on the ordinary 
pleaſures of the country. My father could never 
inſpire me with his love and knowledge of farming. 
never handled a gun, I ſeldom mounted a horſe; 
and my philoſophic walks were ſoon terminated by 
a ſhady bench, where'I was long detained by the 
ſedentary amuſement of reading or meditation. At 
home] occupied a pleaſant and ſpacious apartment; 
the library on the ſame floor was ſoon conſidered as 
my peculiar domain; and I might fay with truth; 
that | was never leſs alone than when by myſelf. My 
ſole complaint, which I pioufly ſuppreſſed, aroſe 
from the kind reſtraint impoſed on the freedom of 
my time. By the habit of early riſing I always fecu- 
red a ſacred portion of the day, and many ſcattered 
moments were ſtolen and employed by my ſtudious 
induſtry. But the family hours of breakfaſt, of dinner, 
of tea, and of ſupper, were regular and long: after 
breakfaſt Mrs. Gibbon expected my company in her 
dreſſing- room; after tea my father claimed my con- 
verſation and the peruſal of the newſpapers; and in 
the midſt of an intereſting work I was often called 
down to receive the viſit of ſome idle neighbours. 


Their dinners and viſits required in due ſeaſon, a 
Vol. I. H 
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ſimilar return; and I dreaded the period of the ful 
moon, which was uſually reſerved for our more dil. 
tant excurſions. I could not refuſe attending my 
father, in the ſummer of 1759, to the races at Stock. 
bridge, Reading, and Odiam, where he had entered 
a horſe for the hunter's plate; ; and I was not diſplez. 
ſed with the fight of our Olympic games, the beauty 
of the ſpot, the fleetneſs of the horſes, and the gay 
tumult of the numerous ſpectators. As ſoon as the 
militia buſineſs was agitated, many days were tedi. 
ouſly conſumed in meetings of deputy- lieutenants 
at Petersfield, Alton, and Wincheſter. In the cloſe of 
the fame year, 1759, Sir Simeon {then Mr.) Stewart 
attempted an unſucceſsful conteſt for the county of 
Southampton, againſt Mr. Legge, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer : a well known conteſt, in which 
Lord Bute's influence was firſt exerted and cenſured. 
Our canvas at Portſmouth and Gofport laſted feveral 
days; but the interruption of my ſtudies was com. 
penſated in ſome degree by the ſpectacle of Engliſh 
manners , and the acquiſition of ſome pa 
knowledge. 

If ia a more domeſtic or more diſſipated ſcene my 
application was ſomewhat relaxed, the love of know. 
ledge was inflamed and gratified by the command of 
books; and I compared the poverty of Lauſanne 
with the plenty of London. My father's ſtudy at 
Beriton was ſtuffed with much traſh of the laſt age, 
with much high church divinity and politics, which 
have long ſince gone to their proper place: yet it 


contained ſome valuable editions of the claſſics and 
the fathers, the choice, as it ſhould ſeem, of Mr. 
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full Law; and many Engliſh publications of the times 
dil. had been occaſionally added. From this ſlender be- 
my ginning [ have gradually formed a numerous and 
xk. WI ſelect library, the ſoundation of my works, and the 
Ted beſt 6omfort of my. liſe, both at home and abroad. 
les. On the receipt of the firſt quarter, a large ſhare of 
uty WW my allowance was appropriated to my literary 
gay wants. I cannot forget the joy with which I exchan- 
the WW ged a bank-note of twenty pounds for the twenty 
di. volumes of the Memoirs of the Academy of Inſcrip- 
nts tions; nor would it have been eaſy, by any other 
of expenditure of the ſame ſum, to have procured ſo 
large and laſting a fund of rational amuſement. At a 


of time when I moſt aſſiduouſly ſrequented this ſchool 
of of ancient literature, I thus expreſſed my opinion of 
cha learned and various collection, which fince the 


year 1759 has been doubled in magnitude . though | 
not in merit — * Une de ces ſocietes, qui ont mieux 
« jmmortaliſe Louis XIV. qu'une ambition ſouvent 
a pernicieuſe aux hommes, commengoit deja ces 
recherches qui reuniſſent la juſteſſe de Veſprit, Ta- 
* menite & lerudition: od fon voit tant de decou- 
“ vertes, & quelquefois, ce qui ne cede qu'a peine 
« aux decouvertes, une ignorance modeſte & ſavante.” 
The review of my library muſt be reſerved for the 
period of its maturity; but in this place I may allow 
my ſelf to obſerve, that [am not conſcious of having - 
ever bought a book from. a motive of oſtentation, 0 
that every volume, before it was depoſited on the | 
ſhelf, was either read or ſufficiently examined, and 
that I ſoon adopted the tolerating maxim of the elde * 
Pliny, © nullum eſſe librum tam N ut non ex | 
2 
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c aliqua parte prodeſſet. I could not yet find leiſure 
or courage to renew the purſuit of the Greek lan- 
guage, excepting by reading the leffons of the Old 
and New Teſtament every Sunday, when I attended 
the family to church. The ſeries of my Latin author 
was leſs ſtrenuoufly completed; but the acquiſition, 
by inheritance or purchaſe, of the beſt editions of 
Cicero, Quintihan, Livy, Tacitus, Ovid, &c. affor- 
ded a fair proſpect, which I feldom neglected. I per. 
ſevered in the uſeful method of abſtracts and obſer. 
vations; and a ſingle example may ſuffice, of a note 
which had almoſt ſwelled into a work. The ſolution 
of a paſſage of Livy (xxxviii. 38.) involved me in the 
dry and dark treatifes of Greaves, Arbuthnot, Hoo- 
per, Bernard, Eiſenſchmidt, Groupties: La Barre, 
Freret, &c.; and in my Freneb eſfay (chap. 20.) J 6d 
culouſly ſend the reader tomy own manuſcript remarks 
on the weights, coins, and meaſures of the ancients, 
which were abruptly terminated by the militia drum. 
As I am now. entering on a more ample field. of 
ſociety and ſtudy, I can only hope to avoid a vain 
and prolix garrulity, by over-looking the vulgar 
crowd of my acquaintance., and confining myſelf to 
ſuch intimate friends among books and men, asare 
beſt entitled to my notice by their own merit and 
reputation, or by the deep impreſſion which they 
have left on my mind. Yet I will embrace this occa- 
ſion of recommending to the young ſtudent a prac- 
tice ,, which about this time I myſelf adopted. After 
glancing my eye over the deſign and order of a new 
book, I ſuſpended the peruſal till I had finiſhed the 
talk of ſelf · examination, till I had revolyed , in a 
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ure WY colitary walk, all that I knew or believed, or had 
an- thought on the ſubje& of the whole work, or of 
1d i ſome particular chapter: I was then qualified to dif- 
led WW cern how much the author added to my original 
ors Wl ſtock; and I was ſometimes ſatisfied by the agree- 
In, ment, I was ſometimes armed by the oppoſition, of 
of WI our ideas. The favorite companions of my leiſure 
were our Engliſh writers ſince the Revolution: they 
breathe the ſpirit of reaſon and liberty; and they moſt 
ſeaſonably contributed to reſtore the purity of my 
own language , which had been corrupted by the 
long uſe of a foreign idiom. By the judicious advice 
of Mr. Mallet, I was directed to the writings of - 
Swift and Addiſon; ; wit and ſimplicity are their com- 
mon attributes: but the ſtyle of Swift is ſupported by 
manly original vigor; that of Addiſon is adorned by 
the female graces of elegance and mildneſs. The 
old reproach, that no Britiſh altars bad been raiſed 
to the muſe of hiſtory, was recently diſproved by the 
firſt performances of Robertſon and Hume, the hiſ- 
tories of Scotland and of the Stuarts. I will aſſume the 


read them: nor will I diſguiſe my different feelings 
in the repeated peruſals. The perfect compoſition, 
the nervous language, the well- turned periods of 
Dr. Robertſon, inflamed me to the ambitious hope 
that I might one day tread in his footſteps: the calm 
philoſophy, the careleſs inimitable beautigs of his 
friend and rival, often forced me to cloſe the volume 
with a mixed ſenſation of delight and deſpair. 

The deſign of my firſt work, the Eſſay* on the 
Study of Lene Was ſuggeſted by a refinement Ih 
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preſumption of ſaying, that I was not unworthy to: 
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of vanity, the deſire of juſtifying and praiſing the Www 
object of a favorite purſuit. In France, to which my Wa 
ideas were confined, the learning and language of co 
Greece and Rome were neglected by a philoſophit Wl of 
age. The guardian of thoſe ſtudies, the Academy of Wc 
Inſcriptions, was degraded to the loweſt rank among Wh 
the three royal ſocieties of Paris: the new appellation WL 
of Erudits was contem Ane applied to the ſuccel. tt 
ſors of Lipſius and Caſaubon ; and I was provoked Nec 
to hear (ſee M. d'Alembert 'Diſcours preliminaire i v 
Encyclopẽdie at the exerciſe of the memory, v 
their ſole merit, had been ſuperſeded by the noblet ! 
faculties of the 1 imagination and the judgment. I was 0 
ambitious of proving by my own example, as well Wl - 
as by my precepts, that all the faculties of the mind il « 
may be exerciſed and difplayed by the ſtudy-of Wt 
ancient literature: I began to ſele& and adorn the Wl 
various proofs and illuſtrations which had offered 
themſelves in reading the claſſics; and the firſt pages 
or chapters of my eſſay were compoſed before my 
departure from Lauſanne. The hurry of the journey, 
and of the firſt weeks ofmy Engliſh life, ſuſpended 
all thoughts of ſerious application: but my objec 
was ever before my eyes; and no more than ten days, 
from the firſt to the eleventh of July, were ſuffered to 
elapſe after my ſummer eſtabliſhment at Beriton. My 
eſſay was finiſhed in about ſix weeks; and as ſoon as 
a fair copy had been tranſcribed by one of the French 
priſoners at Petersfield, I looked round for a critic 
and judge of my firſt ovrforiiance. A writer can' ſel- 
dom be content with the doubtful recompence of 
ſolitary approbation ; but a youth ignorant of the 
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the world, and of N muſt defirs to weigh his 
my WE talents in ſome ſcales leſs partial than his own: my 
of conduct was natural, my motive laudable, my choice 
hie WM of Dr. Maty judicious and fortunate. By deſcent and 
of education Dr. Maty, though born in Holland, might 
og be conſidered as a Frenchman ; but he was fixed in 
on London by the practice of phyſic, and an office in 

el. the Briciſh Muſeum His reputation was juſtly found- 
ed ¶ cd on the eighteen volumes of the Journal Britannique, 
ea which he had ſupported, almoſt alone, with perſe- 
verance and ſucceſs. This humble though uſeful 
labor, which had once been dignified by the genius 
of Bayle and the learning of Le Clerc, was not dif. 


ll ¶ eraced by the taſte, the knowledge, and the judgment 
id of Maty: he exhibits a candid and pleaſing view of 
of the ſtate of literature in England during a period of 


fix years (January 1750 — December 1755); and, 
far different from his angry ſon, he handles the rod 
of criticiſm with the tenderneſs and reluctance of a 
parent. The author of the Journal Britannique ſome- 
times aſpires to the character of a poet and philoſo- x 
pher: his ſtyle is pure and elegant; and in his virtues, 

or even in his defects, he may be ranked as one of 
the laſt diſciples of the ſchool of Fontenelle. His 
anſwer to my firſt letter was prompt and polite: after 
a careful examination he returned my manuſcript, 

with ſome animadverſion and much applauſe; and 
when I viſited London in the enſuing winter, we 
diſcuſſed the deſign and execution in ſeveral free and 
familiar converſations. In a ſhort excurſion to Beriton 
I reviewed my eſſay, according to his friendly advice; 

and after nn a third, adding a third, and 
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altering a third, I conſummated my firſt labor by x 
ſhort preface, weed. + is dated February 3d, 1759, 
Yet 1 ſtill ſhrunk from the preſs with the terrors of 
virgin modeſty : the manuſcript was ſafely depoſited 
in my deſk ; and as my attention was engaged by 
new objects, the delay might have been prolonged 
tall I bad fulfilled the precept of Horace, & nonumque 
% prematur in annum.” Father Sirmond, a learned 
jeſuit, was ſtill more rigid, ſince he adviſed a young 
friend to expect the mature age of fifty, before he 
gave himſelf or his writings to the public ( Olivet 
Hiſtoire de IAcademie Francoiſe, tom, ii. p. 143. 
The counſel was ſingular; but it is ſtill more ſingulat 
that it ſhould have been approved by the example of 
the author, Sirmond was himſelf fifty- five years of 


age when he publiſhed (in 1614) his firſt work, 


an edition of Sidonius Apollinaris, with many valy 
able annotations: (ſee his life, before the great edition 
of his works in five volumes folio, Paris, 1696, 
é Typographia Regia). | w_— 

Two years elapſed in ſilence : but in the ſpring of 
1761 I yielded to the authority of a parent, and 
com plied, like a pious ſon, with the wiſh of my own 
heart **. My private reſolves were influenced by the 
Nate of Europe. About this time the belligerent 
powers had made and accepted overtures of peace; 
our Engliſh plenipotentiaries were named to afliſt at 
the Congreſs of Augſburgh , which never met: 1 
wiſhed to attend them as a gentleman or a ſecretary; 


and my father fondly believed that the proof of ſome 


literary talents might introduce me to public notice, 
and ſecond the recommendations of my friends A ﬀter 
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laſt reviſal I conſulted with Mr. Mallet and Dr. 
laty, who approved the deſign and promoted the 
xecution, Mr. Mallet, after hearing me read my 
1anuſcript, received it from my hands, and delivered 
into thoſe of Becket, with whom he made an agree- 
ent in my name; an eaſy agreement : I required 
ly a certain number of copies; and, without trans- 
fring my property, I devolved on the bookſeller 
he charges and profits of the edition. Dr. Maty 
ndertook, in my abſence, to correct the ſheets: he 
ſerted, without my knowlege an elegant and 
lattering epiſtle to the author; which is compoſed, 
owever, with ſo much art, that, in caſe of a defeat, 
is favorable report might have been aſcribed to the 
dulzence of a friend for the raſh attempt of a young 
Wy" gentleman. The work was printed and pub- 
ſhed, under the title of Eſſai ſur “Etude de la Lit- 
'rature, à Londres, chez T. Becket & P. A. de 
londt, 1761, in a ſmall volume in duodecimo: my 
edication to my father, a proper and pious addreſs, 
as compoſed the twenty -· eighth of May: Dr. Maty's 
tteris dated the 16th of June; and J received the 
ſt copy (June 23d} at Alresford, two days before 
marched with the Hampſhire militia. Some weeks 
ſterwards, on the ſame ground, I preſented my 
ook to the late Duke of York, who breakfaſted in 
olonel Pitt's tent. By my father's direction, and 
Iallet's advice, many literary gifts were diſtributed 
0 ſeveral eminent characters in England and France; 
wo books were ſent to the Count de Caylus, and 
he Ducheſſe d' Aiguillon, at Paris: I had reſerved 
wenty copies for my friends at Lauſanne, as the 
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firſt fruits of my education, and a grateful token d 
my remembrance : and on all theſe perſons I levied 
an unavoidable tax of civility and compliment, Iti 
not ſurpriſing that a work, of which the ſtyle and 
ſentiments were ſo totally foreign, ſhould have been 
more ſucceſsful abroad than at home. I was delighte( 
by the copious extracts, the warm commendationg] 


and the flattering predictions of the Journals of Fran 
and Holland: and the next year (1262) a new editiu y 
I believe at Geneva) extended the fame, or at lea 


the circulation, of the work. In England it wa 
received with cold indifference , little read, aul 
ſpeedily forgotten: a ſmall impreſſion was flow) 
diſperſed; the bookſeller murmured, and the auth 
(had his feelings been more exquiſite ) might hau 
wept over the blunders and baldneſs of the Engliſh 
tranſlation. The publication of my Hiſtory fifteen 
years afterwards revived the memory of my fil 
performance, and the Eſſay was eagerly ſought i 
the ſhops. But I refuſed the permiſſion which Becks 
ſolicited of reprinting it: the public curioſity. vn 
imperfectly ſatisfied by a pirated copy of the book 
ſellers of Dublin; and when e of the origind 
edition has been diſcovered in a ſale, the primitie 
value of half-a-crown has riſen to the fanciful price 
a guinea or thirty ſhillings. 

I have expatiated on the petty circumſtances and 
period of my firſt publication, a memorable erail 
the life of a ſtudent, when he ventures to reveal tht 
meaſure of his mind: his hopes and fears are mult 
plied by the idea of ſelf- importance, and he believs 
for a yyhile that the eyes of mankind are fixed on bi 
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erlon and performance. Whatever may be my 
:eſent reputation, it no longer reſts on the merit of 
s firſt eſſay 3 and at the end of twenty - eight years 1 
may appreciate my juvenile work with the impar - WY 
ality, and almoſt with the indifference, of a ſtranger, 2 
his anſwer to Lady Hervey, the Count de Caylus \ 
qmires, or affects to admire, © les livres fans nombre * 
que Mr. Gibbon a lus & très- bien lus But, alas! 1 
y ſtock of erudition at that time was ſcanty and | 4 
perficial; and if Fallow myſelf the liberty of naming 
he Greek maſters, my genuine and perſonal acquain- 
ace was confined to the Latin: claſſics. The moſt 
rious defect of my Eſſay 1s a kind of obſcurity and 
bruptneſs which always fatigues, and may often 
ude, the attention of the reader. Inſtead of a preciſe 
d proper definition of the title itſelf, the ſenſe of 
de word Literature is looſely and variouſly applied: 
aumber of remarks and examples, hiſtorical, criti- 
N, philoſophical, are heaped on each other with- 
t method or connexion; and if we except ſome | 
troductory pages, all the remaining chapters might 3 
differently be reverſed or tranſpoſed. The obſcurity | 
many paſſages is often affected, brevis eſſe laboro , 

/curus fio ; the deſire of expreſſing perhaps a com- 

on idea with ſententious and oracular brevity : 

as! how fatal has been the imitation of Monteſ- 

ieu! But this obſcurity ſometimes proceeds from 

mixture of light and darkneſs in the author's mind ; 

om a partial ray which ſtrikes upon an angle, inſtead 

ſpreading itſelf over the ſurface of an object. After 

's fair confeſſion I ſhall preſume to fay, that the 

ſſayldoes credit to a young writer of two. and. twenty 


— — 
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years of age, who had read with taſte, who think 
with freedom, and who writes ina foreign languag 
with ſpirit and elegance. 'The defence of the earl 
| Hiſtory of Rome and the new Chronology of $ 
Iſaac Newton form a ſpecious argument. The pati 
tic and political deſign of the Georgics is happij 
conceived; and any probable conjecture, *whid 
| tends to raiſe the dignity of the poet and the poen 
deſerves to be adopted, without a rigid ſcrutin 
Some dawaings of a philoſophic ſpirit enlighten th 
general remarks on the ſtudy of hiſtory and of mu 
I am not diſpleaſed with the inquiry into the origi 
and nature of the gods of polytheiſm , which might 
deſerve the illuſtration of a riper judgment. Upo 
the whole, I may apply to the firſt labor of my pa 
the ſpeech of a far ſuperior artiſt, when he ſurvey 
the firſt productions of his pencil. After viewing ſom N 
portraits which he had painted in his youth, 
friend Sir Joſhua Reynolds acknowledged to me 
that he was rather humbled than' flattered by d 
compariſon with his preſent works; and that aft 
ſo much time and ſtudy, he had conceived his ml 
provement to be much greater than he found it. 
have been. 

At Lauſanne I compoſed the firſt chapters ofa 
Eſſay in French, the familiar language of my cot 
verſation and ſtudies, in which it was eaſier for n 
to write than in my mother- tongue. After my retu 
to England I continued the ſame practice, withol 
any affectation, or deſign of repudiating (as Vi 
Bentley would ſay) my vernacularidiom. But I ſhoul 
have eſcaped ſome Aati-gallican clamor, had I bee 
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ontent with the more natural character of an Engliſh 
uthor. I ſhould have been more conſiſtent had I 
jected Mallet's advice, of prefixing an Engliſh de- 
cation to a French book ; a confuſion of tongues 
at ſeemed to accuſe the ignorance of my patron. 
he uſe of a foreign dialect might be excuſed by 
«hope of being employed as a negociator, by the 
ſire of being generally underſtood on the continent; 
t my true motive was doubtleſs the ambition of 
w and ſingular fame, an Engliſhman: claiming a 
ace among the writers of France. The Latin tongue 
d been conſecrated by the ſervice of the church, 
was refined, by the imitation of the ancients; and 
the fifteenth and ſixteenth centuries the ſcholars 
Europe enjoyed the advantage, whichthey: have 
adually reſigned, of converſing and writing ina 
\mmon and learned idiom. As that idiom was no 
ger in any country the vulgar ſpeech, they all 
dod on a level with each other; yet a citizen of 
d Rome might have ſmiled at the beſt Latinity of 
> Germans and Britons; and we may learn from 
> Ciceronianus of Eraſmus, how difficult it was 
nd to ſteer a middle - courſe between pedantry 
d barbariſm. The Romans themſelves had ſome- 
es attempted a more perilous taſk, of writing in 
'ving language, and appealing to the taſte and 
gment of the natives. The vanity of Tully was 
ubly intereſted in the Greek memoirs of his own 
ſulſhip; and if he modeſty ſuppoſes that ſome 
tiniſms might be- detected in his ſtyle, he is con- 
ent of his own ſkill in the art of Iſocrates and 
iſtotle; and he requeſts his friend Atticus to dif 
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perſe the copies of his work at Athens, and in 
other cities of Greece, (ad Atticum, i. 19. ii., 
it muſt not be forgotten, that from infancy 
manhood Cicero and his contemporaries had re 
and declaimed, and compoſed with equal diligen 
id both lapguages; and that he was not allowed 
frequent a Latid ſchool till he had imbibed the leſſo 
of the Greek grammarjans and rhetoricians. In mod 
times, the language of France has been diffuſed! 
the merit of her writers, the ſocial mannersof 
natives, the influence of the monarchy , and! 
exile of the proteſtants. Several foreigners havelcit 
the opportunity of ſpeaking to Europe in this 
mon diale& , and Germany may plead the authon 
of Beibnit2 and F deric , of the firſt of her phil 
phers, and the greateſt of her kings. The 
pride and laudable prejudice of England has reſtrai 
this communication of idioms; and of all the nati 
on this fide of the Alps, my countrymen are 
leaſt practiſed, and leaſt perfect in the exerciſe of 
French tongue. By Sir William Temple and L 
Cheſterfield it was only uſed on occaſions of civi 
and buſineſs, and their printed letters will not 
quoted as models of compoſition. Lord Boliogbi 
may have publiſhed in French a ſketch of his Rel 
tions on Exile: but his reputation now repoſe 
the addreſs of Voltaire, Docti ſermones utnul 
linguæ; and by his Engliſh dedication to Qul 
Caroline, and his Eſſay on Epic Poetry, it he 
ſeem that Voltaire himſelf wiſhed to deſerve a ret 
of the ſame cochpliment. The exception of Co 
Hamilton cannot fairly be urged 3 though an Irifhi 
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y birth, he was educated in e from his child. 
ood. Yet I am ſurpriſed that a long refidence in 
ngland, and the habits of domeſtic converſation, 
id not affect the eaſe and purity of his inimitable 
yle; and I regret the omiſſion of his Engliſh verſes, 
hich might have afforded an amuſing object of 
pmpartſon. I might therefore aſſume the primus 
go in patriam , . &*c.; but with what ſucceſs I have 
xplored this untrodden path muſt be left to the 
xciion of my French readers. Dr. Maty who 
ight himſelf be, queſtioned as a foreigner, has 
cured his retreat at my expenſe. Je ne crois 
pas que vous vous piquiez d etre moins facile 4 re. 
connoitre pour un Anglois que Lucullus pour un 
omain.“ My friends at Paris have been more in. 
gent, they received me as a countryman, or at 
ſt as a provincial; but they were friends and 
rilians“. The defects which Maty infinuates , 
Ces traits faillans, ces figures hardies, ce ſacrifice 
delaregle auſentiment, & dela cadence à la force,” 
the faults of the youth, rather than of the ſtranger: 
after the Iong and laborious exerciſe of my own 
guage, Jam conſcious that my French ſtyle has 
n ripened and improved. 
have already hinted, that the publication of 
Eſſay was delayed till I had einbraced the mili- 
y profeſſion. I ſhall now amuſe myſelf with the 
ollection of an active ſcene, which bears no affinity. 
any other period of my ſtudious and ſocial life. 
n the outfet of a glorious war, the Engliſh 
pple had been defended by the aid of German 
rcenaries. A national militia has been the cry 
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of every patriot - ſince the Riyoluried: and th 
meaſure, both in parliament and in the field, 
ſupported by the country gentlemen or Ton 
who inſenſibly transferred their loyalty to 
houſe of Hanover: in the language of Mr. Burl 
they have changed the idol, but they have prek 
ved the idolatry. In the act *of offering our nam 
and receiving our ,commiſſions, as major u 
captain in. the Hampſhire regiment, (June i 
1759, ) we had not ſuppoſed that we. ſhould | 
dragged away, my father from his farm, my 
from my books, and condemned, during 
years and a half, [May 10, 1760—December 


1762), to a wandering life of military ſervitud p 
But a weekly or monthly exerciſe of thirty: th 1 
ſand provincials would have left - them uſeleſs ai 
ridiculous; and after the pretence of an. invali (1 
had vaniſhed, the popularity of Mr. Pitt gave be 
ſanction to the illegal ſtep of keeping them | th 
the end of the war under arms, in cenſtant 1 (C 


and duty, and at a diſtance from their refped 
homes. When the King's order for our embodyi 
came down, it was too late to retreat, and 
ſoon to repent, The South battalion of the Ha 
ſhire militia was a ſmall independent corps 
four hundred and ſeveaty - fix, officers and m 
commanded. by lieutenant- colonel | Sir. Tho 
Worſley, who, after a prolix and paſſionate d 
teſt, delivered us from the tyranny of the | 
lieutenant, the Duke of Bolton. My proper Ratl 
as firſt captain, was at the head of my o 
and afterwards of the grenadier, company; but 

the 
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the abſence, or even in the preſence, of the 'twe 
field officers, I was intruſted by my friend and my 


father with the effective labor of dictating the 25 


orders, and exerciſing the battalion. With the 
help of an original journal, I could write the hiſtory 
of my bloodleſs and inglorious campaigns; but as 
thoſe events have loſt much of their i Importance in 
my own eyes, they ſhall be diſpatched in a ſew 


words. From Wincheſter, the firſt place of aſſem-. 


bly, (June 4, i760,) we were removed, at our 


own requeſt, for the benefit of a foreign education. 


By the arbitrary, and often capricious, orders of the 


War-. office, the battalion ſucceſſively marched to the 


pleaſant and hoſpitable Blandford (June 17); to 
Hilſea barracks, a ſedt of diſeaſe and diſcord (Sep- 


tember 1); to Cranbrook in the weald of Kent 


(December 31); to the ſea-coaft Dover (Decem- 
ber 27);t oo 

the populous and diſorderly town of Devizes 
[October 23); to Saliſbury (February 28, 762) 
to our beloved Blandford a ſecond time (March 
9); and finally, to the faſhionable reſort of South- 
ampton (June 2); where the colors were fixed 


till our final diffolution (December 23). On the 


beach at Dover we had *exerciſed in ſight of the 


Gallic ſhores. But the moſt ſplendid and uſeful - 


tene of our life was a four months encampment 
on Wincheſter Down, under the command of 


the Earl of Effingham. Our army conſiſted of the | 


thirty. fourth regiment of foot and ſix militia corps. 


he conſcionſneſs of our defects was ſtimulated | 


by ſriendly emulation. We improved our time 
Vol. . | 1 


Wincheſter camp (June 25, 1761) to 


8 
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and opportunities in morning and evening field 
days; and in the general reviews the South Hamp. 
ſhire. were rather a credit than a diſgrace, to the 
line. In our. ſubſequent quarters of the Devizes 
and Blandford, we advanced with a quick Rep i 
our military ſtudies; the ballot of the enſuing 


| ſummer renewed our vigor and youth; and had 
the militia ſubſiſted another year, we might have 


conteſted the prize with. the moſt perfe&t o Our 
brethren. 

The loſs of fo many buſy and idle hours was not 
compenſated by any elegant pleaſure; and my tem. 
per. was inſenſibly ſoured by the ſociety of our 
ruſtic officers. In every ſtate there exiſts, how- 
ever, a balance of good and evil. The habits of 
a ſedentary life were uſefully broken by the duties 


of an active profeſfion : in the healthful exerciſc 


of the ficld I hunted with a battalion, inſtead of 
a pack; and at that time I was ready, at, any 
hour. of the day or night, to fly from quarters to 


London, from London to quarters, on the flighteſt 


call of private or regimental buſineſs. But my 
principal obligation to the militia, was the ma 
king me an Engliſhman, and a foldier. After my 


foreign education, with my reſerved temper, I ſhould 


Jong have continued a ſtranger in my native coun- 
try, had I not been ſhaken in this various ſcene of 
new faces and new friends: had not experience 
forced me to feel the characters of our leading 
men, the ſtate of parties, the forms of office, and 
the operation of our civil and military ſyſtem. Inthi 
peaceful ſervice, I imbibed the rudiments of tht 
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, language, and ſcience of tactics, which opened a 
new field of ſtudy and obſervation. I diligently 


read, and meditated, the Memoires Militatres of Quin- 
tus Icilius, (Mr. Guichardt, ) the only writer who 
has united the merits of a profeſſor and à veteran. 
The diſcipline and evolutions of a modern battalion 
gave me a clearer noffon' of the phalanx and the 
legion; and the captain of the Hampſhire grena- 
diers (the reader may ſmile) bas not been uſeleſs 
to the hiſtorian of the Roman empire. 

A youth of any ſpirit is fired even by the play 
of arms, and in the firſt ſallies of my enthuſiaſm 
I had ſeriouſly attempted to embrace the regular 
profeſſion of a ſoldier. But this military fever 
was cooled by the enjoyment of our mimic Bel- 
lona, who ſoon unveiled to my eyes her naked 


Ration in ſociety and letters. How often (a proud 
compariſon) did J repeat the complaint of Cicero 
in the command of a provincial army: Clitellæ 
* bovi ſunt impoſitæ. Eſt -incredibile quam me 
8 : Hema tædeat. Non habet fatis' magnum cams 

« pum ille tibi non ignotus curſus animi; &indufs 
« trizz meæ præclara opera ceſſat. Lucem, libros, ur- 
« bem, domum, vos deſidero. Sed feram, ut potero z 
& fit modo annuum. Si prorogatur, actum eſt ?*, ” 
From a ſervice without danger I might indeed 1 
retired without diſgrace; but as often as I hinted a 
wiſh of reſigning, my fetters were rivetted by the 
friendly intreaties of the colonel, the pareiitalauthor- 
rity of the major, and my own regard for the honor 
and welfare of the battalion. When I felt that my 

0 


Cd 


deformity. How often did I ſigh for my proper + 
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perſonal eſcape was impracticable, I bowed my neck 
to the yoke: my ſervitude was protracted far beyond 
the annual patience of Cicero; and it was not till after 
the preliminaries of peace that I received my dil. 
q charge, from the act of ee which . 
bodied the militia. 
When I complain of the loſs of time : ruſtic? to 
my ſelf and to the militia muſt throw the greateſt part 
of that reproach on the firſt ſeven or eight months, 
while I was obliged to learn as well as to teach, 
The diſſipation of Blandford, and the diſputes of 
Portſmouth, conſumed the hours which were not 
employed in the field; and amid the perpetual hurry 
of an inn, a barrack, or a guard-room, all liter 
ideas were baniſhed from my mind. After this long 
"faſt, the longeſt which I have ever known, I once 
more taſted at Dover the pleaſures of reading and 
thinking; and the hungry appetite with which | 
opened a volume of Tully's philoſophical works is 
ſtill preſent to my memory. The laſt review of my 
Effay before its publication, had prompted me to 
inveſtigate the nature of the gods ; my inquiries led 
me to the Hiſtoire Critique du Manichéiſme of 
Beauſobre, who diſcuſſes many deep queſtions of 
Pagan and Chriſtian theology: and from this rich 
treaſury of facts and opinions, I deduced my own 
confequences, beyong the holy circle of the author. 
After this recovery I never relapſed into indolenee; 
and my example might prove, that in the life moſt 
averſe to ſtudy, ſome hours may be ſtolen, ſome 
minutes may be ſnatched. Amidſt the tumult of 
Wincheſter camp 1 ſometimes thought and read in 


* 
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my tent; in the more ſettled quarters of the Devizes, 
Blandford, and Southampton, I always ſecured a 
ſeparate lodging, and the neceſſary books; and in 
the ſummer of 1762, while the new militia was 
raiſing, 1 enjoyed at Beriton two or three months of 
literary repoſe **, In forming a new plan of ſtudy, 
[ heſitated between the mathematics and the Greek 


language: both of which I had neglected ſince my 


return from Lauſanne. I conſulted a learned and 
friendly mathematician, Mr, George Scott, a pupil 
of de Moivre; and his map of a country whjeh I 
have never explored, may perhaps be more ſervice- 
able to others. As ſoon as ] had given the pre- 
ference to Greek, the example of Scaliger and my 
own reaſon determined me on the choice of Homer, 
the father of poetry, and the Bible of the ancients: 
but Scaliger ran through the Iliad in one · and· twenty 
days; and I was not diſſatisfied with my own dili- 
gence for performing the ſame labor in an equal 
number of weeks. Aſter the firſt difficulties were 
ſurmounted, the language of nature and harmony 


ſoon becanyei eaſy and familiar, and each day I failed 


upon the ocean 'withs briſker mo _ a more wp 
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In the ſtudy of a poet who has ſince become the 
moſt intimate of my friends, I ſucceſſively applied 
many paſſages and fragments of Greek writers; and 


among theſe I ſhall notice a life of Homer, in the 


Opuſcula My thologica 2 Gale, ſeveral books of the 
| 13 | | 
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geography of Strabo, and chin: entire treatiſe. of | 
Longinus , which, from the title and the ſtyle, is 
equally worthy of the epithet of ſublime. My 
grammatical {kill was improved, my vocabulary was 


enlarged; and in the militia I acquired a juſt and 


indelible knowledge of the firſt of languages. On 
every march in every journey, Horace was always 
in my pocket. and oſten in my hand: but 1 ſhould 
not mention his two critical epiſtles, the amuſement 
of a morning, had they not been accompanied by 
the elaborate commentary of Dr. Hurd, now Bifhop 
of Warceſter. On the intereſting ſubjects of com- 
poſition and imitation of epic and dramatic poetry, 
I preſumed to think for myſelf; and thirty cloſe. 
written pages in folio could ſcarcely compriſe my 
full and free diſcuſſion of the ſenſe of the maſter and 
the pedantry of the ſervant ** 

After his oracle Dr. 1 my friend Sir Joſhua 
Reynolds denies all original genius, any natural 
propenſity of the mind to-one art or ſcience rather 
than-another. Without engaging in a metaphyſical 
or rather verbal diſpute, Ino, by experience, that 
from my early youth I aſpired to the character of a 
hiſtorian. While I ſerved in the militia, before and 
after the publication of my eſſay, this 1dea ripened 
in my mind; nor can I paint in more lively colors 
thefeelings of the moment, than by tranſcribing ſome 
| paſſages, under their reſpective dates, rom: a « WR 
which I kept at that time. 


6 f Beriton, April 14, 3980. 
(In a ſhort excurſion from Dover. v NP. 


* Having thought of ſeveral ſubjects for a hif 
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« torical compoſition, I choſe the e T9 of 
« Charles VIII. of France into Italy. I read two 
« memoirs of Mr. de Foncemagae in the Academy 
« of Inſcriptions (tom. . xvii. p. 539 — 607.), and 
« abſtracted them. T likewiſe finiſhed this day a 
« diſſertation, in which I examine the right of 
& Charles VIII. to the crown of“ Naples, and the 
« rival claims of the Houſe of Anjou and Arragon : - 
& it conſiſts of ten folio pages, —— large 
« notes 


Beriton, d 4s 1 761. 


(In a week's excurſion from Wincheſter camp. ) 


“After having long revolved ſubjects for my 
intended hiſtorical eſſay, I renounced my firſt 
© thought of the expedition of Charles VIII. as too 
© remote from us, and rather an introduction to 
great events; than great and important in itſelf. I 
* ſucceſlively choſe and rejected the cruſade of 
“Richard the Firſt, the barons' wars againſt John 
and Henry the Third, the hiſtory of Edward the 
Black Prince, the lives and compariſons of Henry 
„V. and the Emperor Titus, the life of Sir Philip 
Sidney, and that of the Marquis of Montroſe. 
* At length I have fixed-on Sir Walter Raleigh for 
* my hero. His eventful ſtory is varied by the 
characters of the ſoldier and ſailor, the courtier 
and hiſtorian; and it may afford ſuch a fund of 
materials as I defire, which have not yet been 
properly manufactured. t preſent I cannot at- 
tempt the execution of this work. Free leiſure, and 
the opportunity of conſulting many books, both 


— 
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printed and manuſcript, are as a as they 

a are impoſſible to be attained in my preſent. way 

e of life. However, to acquire a general inſight into 

* my ſubject and reſources, I read the life of Si 
Walter Raleigh by Dr. Birch, his copious article 
* in the General Dictionary by the ſame hand, 

* and the reigns of Queen Elizabeth and Jamest the 

oy Firſt i in Hume's Hiſtory of "RE: 


Beriton, January I 7627 
(In a month's abſence from the Devizes. 1 


«During this interval of repofe, I again turned 

© my thoughts to Sir Walter Raleigh, and looked 

«© more cloſely into my materials. I read the two 

© volumes in qtarto of the Bacon Papers, publiſhed 

* « by Dr. Birch; the Fragmenta Regalia of Sir 

| © Robert Naunton, Mallet's Life of Lord Bacon, 

4 & and the political treatiſes of that great man in 

| © the firſt volume of his works, with many of 

© his letters in the ſecond; Sir William Monſan's 

« Naval Tracts, and the elaborate Life of Sir Walter 

“ Raleigh, which Mr. Oldys has prefixed to the 

4 beſt edition of his Hiſtory of the World. My 

ce ſubject opens upon me, and in general Wt 
* upon a nearer proſpect.“ 


Beriton, July ab, WL | 
(During my ſummer reſidence. ) 


& I am afraid of being reduced to drop my hero 
ee but my time has nt „however, been loſt in the 
de reſearch of his Rory, and of a memorable era of 
* ourEngliſh annals. The Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, 


— 
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0 he Oldys, is a very pbor performance: a ſervile 
« panegy ric, or flat apology, tediouſly minute, and 
« compoſed in a dull and affected ſtyle. Yet the. 
«author was a man of diligence and learning, who 
« had read every thing relative to his ſubject, and 
« whoſe ample collections are arranged with per- 
« ſpicuity and method. Excepting ſome anecdotes 
„lately revealed in the Sidney and Bacon Papers, 
I know not what I ſhould be able to add. My 
ambition (excluſive of the uncertain merit of ſtyle 
© and ſentiment) muſt be contined to the hope of 
giving a good abridgment of Oldys. I have even 
© the diſappointment of finding ſome parts of this 
* copious work very dry and barren; - and: theſe 
« parts are unluckily ſomeof the moſt characteriſtic: 
« Raleigh's colony of Virginia, his quarrels with 
« Eſſex, the true ſecret of his conſpiracy, and, above 
« ail the detail of his private life, the moſt eſſential 
© and important to a biographer, © My beſt reſqurce 
« would, be in the cireumjacent hiſtory of the times, 
« and perhaps in ſome digreſſions artfully introduced, 

« like the fortunes of the Peripatetic philoſophy i in 
« the portrait of Lord Bacon. But the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James the Firſt are the periods of 
© Engliſh hiſtory, which have been the moſt variouſſy 
* illuſtrated: and what new lights could I reflet on 

© a ſubject, which has exerciſed the accurate in- 
“ duſtry of Birch, the lively and curious acuteneſs 
« of Walpole, the critical ſpirit, of Hurd, the vigor- 
* ous ſenſe of Mallet and Robertſon, and the im- 
* partial philoſophy of Hume Could I even fur- 
* mount theſe obſtacles, I ſhould ſhrink with ter- 


4. 
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cc ror from the modern hiſtory of England, when 


. 


„0 


cc 


* warlike, virtuous republic, which emerges into 


are Engliſh, and his fame is confined to the narroy 


embrace a ſafer and more extenſive theme. 


dependence which a brave people reſcued from 
the Houſe of Auſtria, defended againſt a Dauphin 
of France, and finally ſealed with the blood d 


Charles of Burgundy. From, ſuch a theme, ſo 


every character is a problem, and every reader 
friend or an enemy; where a writer 15 ſuppoſed 
to hoiſt a flag of party, and is devoted to dam. 
nation by the adverſe faction. Such would be 
my reception at home: and abroad, the hiſtorian 
of Raleigh muſt encounter an indifference fx 
more bitter than cenſure or reproach. The event 
of. his life are Intereſting; but his character 5 
ambiguous, his actions are obſcure, his writing 


limits of our language and our iſland. I muſt 


& There is one which I ſhould prefer to all other, 
The hiſtory of the liberty of the Swiſs, of that in 


full of public ſpirit, of military glory, of example 
of virtue, of leſſons of government, the dulleſ 
ſtranger would catch fire: what might not Thopg, 
whoſe talents, whatſoever they may be, would be 
inflamed with the zeal of patriotiſm. But the 
materials of this hiſtory are inacceſſible to me 
faſt locked in the obſcurity of an old barbarou 
German diale&, of which I am totally ignorant, 
and which I cannot reſolve to learn for this ſol 
and peculiar purpoſe. 

« ] have another ſubject in view, which is the 
contraſt of the former hiſtory :: the one a pool, 
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glory and freedom; the other a commonwealth, 
ſoſt, opulent, and corrupt; which, by juſt degrees, 
is precipitated from the abuſe to the loſs of her 
liberty: both leſſons are, perhaps, equally inſtruc- 
tive. This ſecond ſubject is, The Hiſtory of the 
Republic of Florence, under the Houſe of Medicis: 
a period of one hundred and fifty years, which 
riſes or deſcends from the dregs of the Florentine 
democracy, to the title and dominion of Coſmo 
de Medicis in the Grand Duchy of Tuſcany. I 
might deduce a chain of revolutions not unworthy 
ofthe pen of Vertot; ſingular men, and ſingular 
events; the Medicis four times expelled, and as 
often recalled; and the Genius of Freedom reluc- 
tantly yielding to the arms of Charles V. and the 
policy of Coſmo. The character and fate of 
Savanerola, and the revival of arts and letters in 
Italy, will be eſſent ially connected with the eleva- 
tion of the family and the fall of the republic. The 
Medicis ( ſtirps quaſtfataliter nata ad inſtauranda 
vel fovenda ſtudia ¶Lipſius ad Germanos & Gallos, 
Epiſt. viii.) were illuſtrated by the patronage of 
learning; and enthuſiaſm was the moſt formidable 
weapon of their adverſaries. - On this ſplendid 
ſubject I ſhall moſt probably fix; but where, or 
how will it be executed? I behold, 10a dart and 
doubtful perſpective.” | bs 8 
Res alta terra, & cabieing: 3 = 
The youthful habits of the language and manners 
France had left in my mind an ardent deſire of 
viſiting the Continent on a larger and more liberal 
lan. According to the law of cuſtom, and perhaps 
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of renfon; foreign el eompincts: the education, 
an Engliſh gentleman : my father had conſentedy 
my wiſh, but I was: detained above four years 
my raſh engagement in the militia. I eagerly. graſpe 
the firſt moments of freedom: three or four weel 
in Hampſhire and London were employed in i 
preparations of my journey, and the fare wel yiſy 
of friendſhip and civility: my laſt act in town Was 
applaud Mallet's new tragedy of Elvira ; 4 pe 
chaiſe con veyed me to Dover, the pabket 
Boulogne, and ſuch was my diligence, that I-reacht 
Paris on the 28th of January 1763, only thirty: 
days after the diſbanding of the 'militia- + Two 
three years were looſely defined for the term of ny 
abſence ; and I was left at liberty to ſpend th 
time in ſuch places and in ſuch a manner as was mol 
. r to my taſte and judgment. 
In this firſt viſit I paſſed three months and: a al 
(January 28 — May 9.) and a much longer ſpat 
might have been agreeably filled, without anyinte 
_ courſe with the natives. At home we are conte 
to move in the daily round of pleaſure and buſinel; 
and a ſcene which is always preſent is ſuppoſed tob 
within our knowledge, or at leaſt within our powet 
But in a foreign country, curioſity is our bufineſsant 
our pleaſure; and the traveller, conſcious of his iguo 
ance, and covetous of his time, is diligent in d 
ſearch and the view of every object that can deſert 
his attention. I devoted many hours of the morniq; 
to the circuit of Paris and the neighbourhood, to ii 
viſit of churches and palaces conſpicuous: by the 
architecture, to the royal manufactures, collection 
of books and pictures, and all the various treaſurs 
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art, of leatiiies aud of We FO! Engliſhman 
nay hear without reluctance, | that in theſe curious 
id coſtly articles Paris is ſuperior to London; 
ince the opulence of the French capital ariſes "Fo 
je defects of its government and religion. In the 
bſence of Louis XIV, and his ſucceſſors, the Louvre 
as been left unfiniſhed : but the millions which 
ave been laviſhed on the ſands of Verſailles, and the 
poraſs of Marli, could not be ſupplied by the legal 
lowance, of a Britiſh king. The ſplendor of the 
rench nobles is confined to their town refidence; 
hat of the Engliſh is more uſefully diſtributed in their 
ountry ſeats; and we ſhould be aſtoniſhed at our 
wa riches, if the labors of architecture, the ſpoils of 
taly and Greece, which are now ſcattered from In. 
erary to Wilton, were accumulated in a few ſtreets 
etween Mary bone and Weſtminſter. All ſuper- 
uous ornament is rejected by the cold frugality of 
te proteſtants; but the catholic ſuperſtition, Which 
always the enemy of reaſon, is often the parent of 
e arts. The wealthy communities of prieſts and 
jonks expend their revenues in ſtately edifices; and 
e pariſh church of St. Sulpice, one of the nobleſt 
tuctures in Paris, was built and adorned by the 
nvate induſtry ofa late cure. In this outſet, and till 
ore in the ſequeHof my tour, my eye was amuſed; 
ut the pleaſing viſion cannot be fixed by the pen; the 
aticular images are darkly ſeen through the medium 
five. and. twenty yeats, and the narrative of "uy 
fe muſt not degenerate-into a book of travels 


But the principal end of my journey was to enjoy 3 


elociety of a an and inne people, 1 in whoſe | 
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vor 1 was wats abs: 851 60 Cove 
"i ED with ſome authors, whoſe converſation,” as I fond 
. imagined, muſt be far more pleaſing and iuſtruch 
Y than their writings. The moment was happi 
Fo choſen. At the. cloſe of a ſucceſsful war the Bui 
HY name was reſpected on the continent. 
N Clarum & veneravile nomen 
| Getibus: „ eee e 
Our opinions, our faſhions, even our games ' we 
adopted in France, a ray of national glory illuminats 
each individual, and every Engliſhman was ſuppoſ 
to be born a patriot and a philoſopher. For wyll 
I carried a perſonal recommendation; my name a 
my Eſſay were already known; the complimentt 
havig written in the French language entitledn 
he returns of civility and e e Taue 


te my | depiirtdive I had obtained front che Dl 
| Nivernois, Lady Hervey, the Mallets, | 
Walpole, &c. many letters of recommendation 
their private or literary friends. Of theſe epiſtles l 
reception and ſucce +. oy determined by the chan 
ter and ſituation of the perſons by whom and 
whom they were addreſſed : the ſeed was ſometint 
caſt on a barrenrock, and it ſometimes multiplied 
hundred fold in the production of new ſhoot 
ſpreading branches, and exquiſite fruit. But up 
the whole, I had reaſon to praiſe the national urbani 
which from the court has diffuſed its gentle infſuen 
to the ſhop, the cottage; and the ſchools: Of 
men of genius of the age, Monteſquieu and Font! 
nelle were no more; Voltaire reſided on his 


— 


1 


ency 3 and 1 bluſh: at m 
this journey, the acquaintatice of Buffon. Among 


haracters, or the degrees of our connexion. Alone, 
amorning viſit, I commonly found the artiſts and 


roved by lively and liberal converſation ; the com- 
any was ſelect, though various and voluntary *?. _ 


d moderate than that of her rivals, and the even- 
g converſations of M. de Foncemagne were ſup. 


nd the Italians L occaſionally viſited; but the French 
heatre, both in tragedy and comedy, was my daily 
nd favors amuſement. Two famous adreſſes then 
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ate near Genevag Rouſſegu i in the re year 
2d been driven from his hermitage of Montmo- 
having neglected to ſeek, 


« 1 . * a As a „ 2 
9 Ard * Te : * Nr tt . %* 8 a; * 
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e men of letters whom I ſaw, D'Alembert and 
iderot held the foremoſt rank in merit, or at leaſt in 
ime. I ſhall content myſelf with enumerating the 
yel- known names of the Count de Caylus, of the 
Abbes de la Bleterie, Barthelemy, Raynal, Arnaud, 
Meſſieurs de la Condamine, du Clos, de Ste Palaye, 

le Bou gainville, Caperonnier, de Guignes, Suard, &c. 
vithout attempting to diſeriminate the ſhades of their 


uthors of Paris leſs vain, and more reaſonable, 
han in the circles of their hunts, with whom they 
ningle in the houſes of the rich. Four days in a week 
had a place, without invitation, at the hoſpitable 
ables of Meſdames Geoffrin and du Bocage, of 
he celebrated Helvetius, and of the Baron d'Olbach. 
n theſe ſympoſia the pleaſures of the table were im- 


The ſociety of Madame du Bocage was more ſoft 


ported by the good ſenſe and learning of the principal 
embers of the Academy of Inſcriptions. The opera 


lvided the public applauſe. For my own part, L 
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g preferred the conſummate art ofthe Ciao, to heis 
. temperate ſallies of the Dumeſnil, which were exid 


led by her admirers, as the genuine voice of natui 


and paſſion, Fourteen weeks inſenſibly ſtole away; but 
had I been rich and independent, I ſhould haye pte 


longed, and perhaps have fixed, my reſidenee at Pai 
Between the expenſive ſtyle of Paris and of hi 
it was prudent to interpoſe ſome months of tranquil 


ſimplicity; and at the thoughts of Lauſanne I 4g. 


lived in the pleaſures and ſtudies of my early youth 


Shaping my courſe through Dijon and -Befancon, id 
the laſt of which places I Was kindly eritertained b 


my couſin Acton, T'arrived in the month'of May 
1763 on the banks of the Leman Lake. It had bea 


my intention to paſs the Alps in the autumn, bit 
fluch are the ſimple attractions of the place, that the 
year had almoſt expired before my departure. fron 
' Lauſanne in the enfuing'ſpring. An abfence of five 


years had riot made much alteration in manners, 


even in perfons. My old friends, of both ſexe] 


hailed my voluntary return; the moſt genuine proc 
of my attachment. They had been flattered by 


preſent of my book, the produce of their ſoil; ao 


the good Pavilliard ſhed tears of joy as he embrace 


a pupil, whoſe literary merit he might fairly imput 
to his own labors. To my old liſt I added. font new 


acquaintance , and among the ſtrangers 1 ſhall die 
guiſh Prince Lewis of Wirtemberg ; the brother # 
the reigaing Duke, at whoſe country-houfe; neal 
Lauſanne, I-frequently dined: a wandering meteoſ 
and at Jeagity a falling ſtar, his light and ambitions 


ſpirit had ſucceſſively dropped from the firmamed 


of Pruff 14% 3 and of knee; a his bann 
which be ſtyled his misfortunes, had driven him i into 
philoſophicexile i in the Pays de Vaud. He could now 
moralize on the vanity of the world, tlie equality of 
mankind, andithe happineſs of a private ſtation. His 
addreſs was affable and polite, and as he had ſhone in 
courts and armies, his memory could ſupply, and 
his eloquence could adorn, à copious fund of in- 
tereſting anecdotes. His firſt enthuſiaſm was that of 
charity and a griculture; but the fage gradually la pſed 
in the ſaint, and Prince Lewis of Wirtemberg i is 
now buried in a hermitage near Mayerice, in the 
aſt ſtage of myſtic devotion. By ſome eccleſiaſtical 
quarrel, Voltaire had bern provoked to withdraw 
binſelf from Lauſanne , and retire: to his caſtle at 
Ferney, where I again viſited the poet and the actor, 
without ſeeking his more intimate acquaintance, ti 
which I might now have pleaded a better title. But 
the theatre which he had founded, the actors whom 

Ihe had formed, ſurvived the loſs of their maſter; 
and recent from Paris, L attended with pleaſure at 
the repreſentation of ſeveral tragedies and comedies. 
| ſhall not defcend to ſpecify particular names and 
characters; but I cannſqt forget a private inſtitution, 
which will diſplay the innocent freedom of Swiſs 
manners. My favorite ſociety had aſſumed, ſrom 
the age of its members, the proud eee of 
the ſpring (la ſociete du printems.] It conſiſted of 
fiſteen or twenty young unmarried ladies, of genteel, 
though not of the very firſt families; the eldeſt per- 
haps about twenty, all agreeable, ſeveral handſome, 
and two or three of exquiſite ; At * . 5 

Vol. ? K 
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houſes 400 aſſembled loft every day, de 
the control, or even the preſence, of a mother or an 
aunt; they were truſted to their own/ prudence, am: 
ong a crowd of young men of every nation in Eu 
= rope. They laughed, they ſung, they danced, they 
* played at eards, /they. acted comedies; but in the: 
midſt of this carelefs gaiety, they reſpedcd; themſel n 
ves, and were refpected by the men; the inviſibe 
line between liberty and licentiouſneſs: was never 
tranfgreſſed by a geſture, a word, or a look, and 
1 their virgin chaſtity was never ſullied by the breath 
* of ſcandal or ſuſpicion. A ſingular inſtitution 
3 expreſſive of the innocent ſimplicity of Swiſs man- 
ners. After having taſted the luxury of Englandand 
bh Paris, I could not have returned with ſatisfaction to 
the coarſe and homely table of Madame Pavilliard; 
nor was her huſband offended that I now entered 
myſelf as a penfionnaire, or boarder, in the elegant 
/, _ houſe of Mr. De Meſery , which may be entitled ti 
* + 2 a ſhort remembrance, as it has ſtood above twen 
years, perhaps, without a parallel in Europe. The 
houſe in which we lodged was ſpacious and conve 
nient, in the beſt ſtreet, and commanding, from 
behind, a noble proſpect oer the country and the 
Lake. Our table was ſerved with neatneſs and ples 
ty; the boarders were ſelect; We had the liberty df 
Inviting any gueſts at a ſtated price; and in the fum 


mer the ſcene was occaſionally transferred to a p 
fant villa, about a league from Laufanne. The chef 
racters of Maſter and Miſtreſs were happily ſuites . 
to each other, and to their ſituation. At the age . 

y. 


ſeventy · five, Madame de Meſery, who has ſurvive 


gs 
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ber huſband: Aill . grncelul; I had almelt aa 


\ handſome woman. She Was alike qualified to-pres 


{de in her kitchen and her drawing room; and fuck 
was the equal propriety of her conduct that of two 
or three hundred" foreigners, none ever failed in 
reſpect, none could complain of her neglect, aud 
none could ever boaſt of her ſuvor. Meſery himſelf; 
of the noble family of De Croufiz, was a man of 
the world, a jovial companion, whoſe eaſy manners 
and natural ſallies maintained the cheerfulneſs of his 
houſe. His wit could laugh at his on igoorances 
he diſguiſed; by an air of ptofuſion; a ſtrict atten. 


tion to his intereſt ; and in this ſituation. be appeared || 


like a nobleman Wh ſpent his fortune and entet 
tained his friends: In this agreeable fociety I reſided 
nearly eleven months (May 1763 —April 17264) and 
in this fecond vifit to Lauſanne, amoog a crowd of 
my Engliſh companions, I knew and eſteemed Mr. 
Holroyd (now Lord Sheffield ;) and our mutual at- 
tachment was renewed and. ſortiß ed in the fubſe- 
quent ſtages of our Italian journey. Our lives are 
in the power of chance, and a flight variation on 
either ſide, in time or place, might have deprived 
me of a ſriend, whoſe activity in the ardor of youth 
ws always prompted by a benevolent heart, and 


directed by a ſtrong naderſtanding "co 1745 ö. 


If my ſtudies at Paris had been conſined tothe 
ſtudy of the world, "three jon yoar months ane 


koperfiviah to the Ac of Medals be p 
lic libraries, opened a new field of inquiry; and the 


view of ſo * ä of e eee, 
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1 tharkRers. ogkitheil meto 1 great 1 By 
nedictine works, the Diplomatica of Mabillon, and 


the Paleographia of Montfaucon. Iſtudied the theo. 


ry without attaining the practice of the att; nor 
ſhould I complain of the intricacy of Greek, abbre 
viations and Gothic alphabets ;fince every day, in 
2 familiar language, I am at a loſs to deciphet: the 
hieroglyphics of-a female note. In a tranquil ſcene, 
| which revived the memary of my fitſt ſtudies, idle 
neſs would have been leſs pardonable; the public 
libraries of Lauſanne and Geneva liberally ſupplied 
me with books; and if many hours were loſt in dit 
ſipation, many more were eir ployed in {literary 
labor. In the country; Horace and Virgil, Juveni 
and Ovid, were my aſſiduous companions; but, in 
town, I ſormed and executed a plan of ſtudy for, the 
uſe of my Tranſalpine expedition: the topography 
of old Rome, the ancient geography of Italy, and 
the ſcience of medals. . 1. I diligently. read, almoſ 
always with my pen in my band, the elaborate tres 
tiſes of Nardini, Donatus, &c. wich fill the fourth 
volume of the Roman Antiquities of Grævius, 2. 
next undertook and finiſhed the Halia Antiqua of 
Cluverius, a learned native of Pruſſia, who. had 
meaſured, on foot; every ſpot,. and bas. compiled 
and digeſted every paſſage of the ancient ayniters 
Theſe paſſages in Greek or Latin authors I, peruſed 
in the text of Cluverius, in two folio volumes: but 
I ſeparately read the deſcriptions of Italy by Strabo, 
Pliny, and Pomponius Mela, the Catalogues of be 
Epic poets, the Itineraries of Weſſeling's Antoninus 
Ind che * Voyage. of Rutilius Numptiaus 
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Be. and 1 Rudied two. kindred ſubjects in the Mears 2 
and luncraires of d Anville, and the copious work erf 
o- Bergier, Hiftoiræ des grands Chemins de I Empire Ro- 2 43 
nor Wi main. From theſe materials: formed a table of roads 2 
bre. and diſtances reduced to our Engliſn meaſure; filled >> "0 J 
in a ſolio common place book with my collections and | = 
the remarks on the:Seography of Italy; and inſerted in bo 3 I 
ne, my journal many long and learned notes on then.. 
dle gabe and populouſneſs of Rome, the ſocial war the _— 
blic paſſage, of the Alps by Hannibal, &c. 3. After: glan- 4 
ied cing my eye over Addiſons agreeable dialogues, ! A 
diu more ſeriouſly read the great work of Ezechiel Span- = 
a heim de Preflantia d Uſt numiſmatum; and appli d 
nd with him the medals of the kings and emperors, SE 
ug the families and colonies, to the illuſtration of an. | 
te cient biſtory. Andthus/was-l armed for ee 8 
journey. hearth e 0 Stag wh; fries 

I ſhall advance with rapid hre vity in the e 
of this tour, in which ſome what more than à year 
(April 17264 May 1765 ) was agreeably employed. 
Content with traciug my line of march; and ſlighti 
touching on my perſonal feelings, Lſhall aD, thʒ 72 
minute inveſtigation of the ſcenes which have been 
viewed by thouſands, and deferibed by hundreds 2 
of our modefntravellers. Ro i E is the great object 
of our pilgrimage: and i ſt, the journey; 2 dycthe 
reſidence; andig d, the return; will form the moſtt 
proper and perſpicuous diviſion. 1. I climbed Mount 
Cenis, and deſcended into the plain of Pied ont, — 


du not on the back of an elephant; but on a light /ofier 
u {cat , in the haods of the dextrous and intrepid chair- 
Us; 


men of the Alps. The architecture and government 
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er Torin preſented the lame aſpec of ue tire 
e uniformity”: but the court Was regulated With 
decent and ſplendid economy; and I was intro. 
duced to his Sardinian majeſty Chiles Emanuel, 

| who; after the incomparable Frederic, held the 
ſecond rank (proximus longo tamen intervallo) 
among the kings of Europe. The ſtze and populouſ 
neſs Of Milan could not ſurpriſe an inhabitant of 
London: but the faney is amuſed by a viſit to the 
Boromean Iflands , an enchanted palace, a'work of 
the fairies in the midſt of a lake encompaſſed wich 
mountains; - and far removed from the: haunts" 
men I was leſs amuſed by the marble paſaces of 
Genoa; than by the recent memorials of herideliver: 
ance (in December is from the Ruſtrian tyranny; 
and took a military ſurwey of x bery ſcene of action 
within the encloſure of her double walls. My fteps 
were detainedtat Parma and Modena, by the pre- 
cious relics of the Farneſt aud Eſte collections: 
but; alas! the far greater part had been already traiſ- 
ported, by inberitance or purchaſe, to Naples and 
Dreſilen. By the road of Bologna and the Apenuine 
I at laſt reached Florence, where I repoſed from 
june to September, during the heat of the ſummer 
months. In the Gallery, and eſpecially in the Tn. 
bune!; I firſt acknowledged, at the feet of the Venus 
of Medicis, that the chiſel may diſpute" the pte 
emfinehce with the pencil, a truth in the fine art 
yhich cannot on this ſide of the Alps be felt or un. 
derftood. At home ] had taken ſome leſſons of Italian: 
on the ſpot I read , with a> learned native the chal 
tes: of the Tuſcan idiom: but the f . my 
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time, and the uſe of the French language, preven- 
ted my acquiring any facility of ſpeaking and I 
was a ſilent ſpectator in the converſations of our = 
envoy , Sir Horace Mann, whoſe moſt ſerious buſt : 
neſs was that of entertaining the Engliſh at his hoſp i: 
table table 1. After leaving Florence, 1 compared ol 4 
the ſolitude of Piſa with the induſtry of Lucca and — 


of WM Leghorn, and continued my journey through Sienna 
be to Rome, where Larrived in the beginning of Octo— 5 
ber. 2. My temper is not very ſuſceptible of enthuſi- = 


alm; and the enthuſiaſm which I do not ſeel, Thave 
ever ſcorned to affect. But, at the diſtance of twenty- 
five years, I can neither forget nor expreſs the ſtrong 


r. emotions which agitated: my mind as i firſt approach. 
ed and entered the eternal city. After a fleepleſs night, a 
rod, with a lofty ſtep, the ruins of the Forum; each 2 


memorable ſpot where Romulus /tood, or Tully ſpoke, , 1 
or Cæſar fell, was at once preſent to my eye; and 1 
ſeveral days of intoxication were loſt or enjoyed 2? 
before I could deſcend'to a cool and minute inveſti. . =» 
gation, My guide was Mr. Byers,a Scotch antiqua- _— 
ry of experience and taſte; but, in the daily labor of _— 
eighteen weeks, the powers of attention were ſome- _ 
times fatigued, till I was myſelf qualified, in a-laſt | 
review, to ſelect and ſtudy the capital works of 
ancient and modern art. Six weeks were borrowed 


„bor my tour of Naples, the moſt populous of cities, 

8 relative to its ſize, whoſe luxurious inhabitants ſeem e 

oe dwell on the confines of paradiſe and hell-fire: 1 1 

vas preſented to the boy-king by our new envoy, — —* 
Sic William Hamilton; Who, wiſely diverting his _ 


W from the een of . to the 
4 55 
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Royal 3 and Britiſh Moſcum, bas cla 
a country of ſuch ineſtimable value to the naturaliſt 
and antiquarian. On my return, I fondly embraced, 
for the laſt time, the mitacles of Rome; but I depar 
ted, without kifling the feet of Nera Clement 
XIII.) who neither poſſeſſed the wit of his prede- 
ceſſor Lambertini, nor the virtues of his ſucceſſo 
5 Ganganelli., 3. In my pilgrimage from Rome to Lo. 
xetto I again croſſed the Apennine; from the coaſt 
of the Adriatic I traverſed a fruitful and populous 
country, which could alone diſprove the paradox of 
Monteſquieu, that modern Italy is a deſert. With: 
out adopting the excluſive prejudice of the natives 
1 ſincerely admire the paintings of the Bologna 
ſchool. I haſtened to eſcape from the ſad oli 
tude. of Ferrara, which in the age of Cæſar was ſtil 
more deſolate. The ſpectacle of Venice afforded 
ſome bours of aſtoniſhment; the univerſity of Padua 
is a dying taper: but Verona ſtill boaſts her amphi- 
theatre, and his native Vicenza is adorned by the 
claſſic architecture of Palladio: the road of Lom 
bardy and Piedmont (did Monteſquieu find them 
without inhabitants?) led me back to Milan, Turin, 
and the paſſage of Mount Cenis, where 1 again 
croſſed the Alps in my way to Lyons, 36 
The uſe of foreign travel has been oſten debate 
as a general queſtion; but the concluſion muſt be 
finally applied to the character and circumſtances 
of each individual. With the education of boys, 
where or how they may paſs over ſome juvenile year 
with the leaſt miſchief to themſelves or others, 
have no concern. But after ſuppoſing the previous 
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and indilpenlable requiſites of age, „ 


competent knowledge of men and books, and a 


freedom from domeſtio prejudices, I wilt briefſy 
gelcribe the qualifications which I deem moſt eſſen - 


tial to a traveller. He ſhould be endowed with an 


active, indefatigable vigor of mind and body, Which 


can ſzize every mode of conveyance, and ſupport, 


zith a careleſs ſmile, every hardſhip of the road 
be weather, or the inn. The benefits of foreign 


navel will correfpond with the degrees of theſe qua- 
lifications ;/ but, in this ſketch, thoſe to whom Jam 


nown will not accuſe me of framing! my own. 


unegyric. It wasat Rome, on the 15th ef OGteber 
1764, as I ſat muſing amidſt the ruins of the Capitol, : 


while the bare-ſooted friars were ſinging veſpers in 


he Temple of Jupiter“, that the idea of writing 
the decline and fall of PAY city firſt ſtarted to my 


mind. But my original plan was circumſeribed to 


he decay of the city rather than of the empire: 


nd, though my reading and reflections began to 
doint towards that object, ſome years elapſed, and 
ſeveral avocations intervened, before I was e e | 


ngaged in the execution of that laborious work: 
I had not totally renounced the ſouthern, provin- 
es of France, but the letters Which I found at Ly- 


ons were exprelſtve of ſome impatience. Rome 
and Italy had ſatiated my curious appetite, and 
was now ready to return to the peaceful retreat of 


my family and books.” Aſter a happy fortnight I re- 


luctantly left Paris, embarked at Calais, again lan- 
ied at Dover, after an interval of two years and 


ve months, and haſtily drove through the ſummer 


luſt and ſolitude of London. On the 25th of June 


* 
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17685 I 8 at my father's Houſe: 1 the five 
years and a half between my travels and my father; 
death {1770} are the portion of my life Which ! 
paſſed with the leaſt enjoyment, and which | 
remember with the leaſt ſatisfaction. Every ſpriog| 
attended the monthly meeting and exerciſe of the 
militia at Southampton; and by the reſignation of 
my father, and the death of Sir Thomas Worſley, | 

| was ſucceſlively promoted to the rank of major and 
lientenant-colonel commandant: but I was each year 
more diſguſted with the inn, the wine, the comps 
ny, and the tireſome repetition of annual attendance 
and daily exerciſe. At home, the economy of the 
family and farm ſtill maintained the ſame creditable 
appearance. My connexion with, Mrs. Gibbon wa 
mellowed into. a-warm and ſolid attachment: my! 
growing years aboliſhed the diſtance that might yet 
remain between a parent and a ſon, and my behs 
viour ſatisfied my father, who was proud of the 
ſucceſs, however imperfect in his own life-time; d 
my literary talents. Our ſolitude was ſoon and often 
enlivened by the viſit of the friend of my youth 
Mr. Deyverdun, whoſe abſence from Lauſanne ] 
had ſincerely lamented, + About three years aſter my 
firſt departure , he bad emigrated from- his native 
lake to the banks of the Oder in Germany. » Tho 
res anguſta domi, the waſte of a decent patrimony; 
by an improvident father, obliged him, like man 
of his countrymen, to confide in his own-indultryi 
and he was intruſted with the education of a younf 
priace, the grandſon of the Margrave of Schayedt 
al the n only of Rn Our Wr wit 
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never cooled, en correſpondence was. ſoractimes 95 
interrupted; but 1 rather wiſhed than hoped to ob · 
tain Mr. Deyverdun ſor the companion o my Italian 
tour. An unhappy, though honorable paſſion, drove 
him from his German cburt; and the attractions of 
hope and curioſity were ſortified by the expectation 
of my ſpeedy return to England. During four ſuc- 
cellve ſummers; he paſſed ſeveral weels or months 
at Beriton, and our free: converſations ; on every 
topic that could intereſt the heart or underſtanding; 
would have reconciled me toa deſert or-a-priſon. In 
the water months of London my ſphere of know 
ledge and action Was ſome what enlarged, by the 
many new acquaintance which I had contracted ia 
the militia and abroad; and I muſt regret, as more 
than an acquaintance, Mr. Godfrey: Clarke of Der- 
byſuire, an amiable and worthy young man, Who 
was ſnatched away by an untimely death. A weekly 
convivial meeting was eſtabliſhed by my ſelf 4 
travellers, under the name of the Roman Club 
The renewal, or perhaps the improvement, of 
my Engliſh life was imbittered by the alteration of 
my own feelings; At the age of twenty - one 1 was, 
1my proper ſtation of a youth, delivered from the 
yoke of education, and delighted with the compa- 
rative ſtate of liberty and affluence. My filial obe- 
dience was natural and eaſy; and in the gay proſpect 
of futurity, my ambition did not extend beyond the 
n10yment of my books. my leiſure and my patri- 
monial eſtate , undiſturbed i by the cares of a family 
and the duties of a proſeſſion. But in the militia I was 
med with power; in my "travels; 1 Was exempt = 
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from control; and as T approached, as T'gradually 
paſſed my thirtieth year, I began to feel the deſirecſ 
being maſter in my own houſe. The moſt genie 
authority will fometimes frown without reaſon the 
moſt cheerful- ſabmiſfion will ſometimes” :murmut 
without cauſe; and ſuch is the law of our imperfee 
nature, that we muſt either command or obey; that 
dur perſonal liberty is ſupported by the obſequioul. 
neſs of our own dependants. While ſo many of m 
acquaintance” were married or in parliament, 0 
_ advancing with a rapid ſtep in the various roads d 
honor and fortune, I ſtood alone, immoveable and 
inſignificaut; ſor after the monthly meeting of 1770 
1 had even withdrawn myſelf from the militia by 
the reſignation of an empty and barren commiſſion 
My temper is not ſuſceptible of envy, and the view 
of ſucceſsful merit has always excited my warme 
applanſe® The miſeries of a vacant life were neut 
known to a man whoſe hours were inſufficient fot 
the inexhauſtible pleaſures of ſtudy. But I lamentel 
that at the proper age Thad not embraced the lut 
tive purſuits of the law or of trade, the chances 
civil office or India adventure, or even the fat ſſun be 
bers of the church; and my repentance became moi 
lively as the loſs: of time was more irretrievab 
Experience ſhowed me the uſe of grafting my priv 
conſequence on the importance ofa great profeflioni 
body; the benefits of thoſe firm connexions wha” 
are cemented by hope and intereſt, by gratitude and 
emulation, by the mutual exchange of ſervices ant 
favors. From the emoluments of a profeſſion I mig 
have. derived an ample: fortune, or a compete” F 
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income, inſtead of W ginted to the ſame narrow 


do wance, to be increaſed only by an event which 
l ſincerely deprecated. 'The progteſs and the know- 
edge of our domeſtic. diſorders. aggravated my 
oxiety and, 1 began to apprehend that I might be 
elt in my old age without eu eicher of induſtry 
yr inheritange. \ a | 
In the firſt "dere after, my ina, RN EPS 7 
it Beriton the ſociety of wy friend Deyverdun, our 
aily converſations expatiated over the field of an. 
ent and modern literature; and we freely diſcuſſed _ 
y ſtudies , my. firſt Effay, and my future projects. 
The Decline and Fall of Rome 1 ſtill contemplated 
at an awful diſtance: but the two hiſtorical deſigns 
hich had balanced my choice were ſubmitted to his 
aſte; and in the parallel between the Revolutions 
U loreneg n, Switzerland, our common partiality 
for a country which was his by birth, and mine by 
xdoption, inclined the ſcale in favor of the latter. 
\ccording to the plan, which Was ſoon conceived 
and digeſted , I embraced a period of two hundred 
years, from the aſſociation of the three peaſants.of 
the Alps to the plenitude and proſperity of the 
Helvetic body in the ſixteenth. century. 1 ſhould _ 
ave deſcribed the deliverance and vidory of the - 
Swiſs, who have never ſhed the blood of their tyrants | 
but in a field of battle; the laws and manners of the 
onfederate ſtates ; the ſplendid trophies of the 
\uſtrian, Burgundian , and Italian wars; and the 
[dom of a nation, who, after ſome fallies of martial 
adventure , bas been content to guard the bleſlings 
peace Kees the ſword of freedom. 
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Bie petit Placidam ſub N nian, IT 
My n as well as my enthuſiaſm, was Ca 
fied with the glorious theme; and the aſſiſtance t 
Deyverdun ſeemed to remove an inſuperable-oh 
ſtacle. The French or Latin memorials, of Which 
I was not ignorant, are inconſiderable in number au 
weight; but in the perſect acquaintance of my friend 
with the German language, 1 found the key oft 
more valuable collection. The moſt neceſfary book 
were procured ; he tranſlated, for my uſe, the foli 
volume of Schilling ,- a copious and contemporan 
relation of the warof Burgundy; we read andmarkel 
the moſt intereſting parts of the great chronicle 
Tſchudi; and by bis labor,” or that of an 4nferiora 
ſiſtant, large extracts were made from the Hiſtoryd 
Lauffer and the Dictionary of Lew: yet ſuch was the 
diſtance and delay, that two years elapſed in'thels 
preparatory ſteps; and it was late in the third fun 
mer ( 1767 before J entered, with theſe-flendd 
materials, on the more agreeable taſk of compoſition 
A ſpecimen of my Hiſtory, the firſt book, was rest 
the following winter in a literary ſociety of foreigner 
in London; and as the author was unknown, 
liſtened , without obſervation, to the free ſtrictures 
and unfavorable ſentence, of my judges **, Thi 
momentary ſenſation was painful; but theit 0 
demnation was ratified by my cooler though 
delivered my imperfect ſheets to the flames 
forever renounced a deſign in which ſome expeal 
much labor „and more time, had been ſo” yaiolf 
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onſumed. I cannot regret. the; loſs of alight and 
ſuperficial eſſay ; for ſuch the work mult ha ve been 
n the hands ofa ſtranger, uninformed by the ſcholars. 
nd ſtateſmen , and remote from the libraries and 
archives of the Swiſs republics. My ancient babits, 
nd the preſence of Deyverdun, encouraged me to 

rite in French for the continent of Eurqpe; but I 

as conſcious myſelſ that my ſtyle, above profe and 
elo w poetry, degenerated into a verboſe and turgid 
clamation. Perhaps I may impute the failure to tbe 

judicious choice of a foreign language. Perhaps k 

iy ſuſpe& that the language itſelf is il adapted to 
ultain the vigor and dignity of an important narra- - 
ive. But if France, ſo rich in literary merit, we 
roduced a great original hiſtorian, bis genius would 
ve formed and fixed the idiom to the proper tone, 
be peculiar mode of hiſtorical eloquent. 

It was in fearch of ſome liberal and lucrative em- 
loyment that my friend Deyverdun had viſas 
iogland, His remittances from home were ſcanty _ 
od precarious, My purſe was always open, but it 
ras often empty; and 1 bitterly ſelt the want of 
iches and power, Which might have enabled me to 
orrect the errors of his fortune. His wiſhes and qua- 
fcations ſolicited the ſtation of the travelling go- 
ernor of ſome wealthy pupil; but every Vacancy | 
rovoked ſo many eager candidates, that for a long 
ime I ſtruggled without ſucceſs; nor was it till after 
uch application that I could even place him as a 
erk in the office of the ſecretary. of ſtate. In a reſi- 
lence of ſeveral years he never acquired the * pro- 
aciation and uſe of the * : 
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but he read our moſt difficult outhors with eaſe] and 
taſte : his critical knowledge of our language af 
poetry was ſuch as few foreigners have "olſelſl 
and few of our countrymen could enjoy the theatii 
of Shakeſpeare and Garrick with more exquiſite 
ling and diſcernment. The conſciouſneſs of his ow 
ſtrength, and the aſſurance of my aid; emboldenel 
him to imitate: the example of Dr. Maty; who 
Journal Britannique wis eſteemed and regretted ai 
to,impfove his model, by unitiog with the tranſi 
tions of literature a philofophic view of the arts a 
manners of the Britifh' nation. Our Journal fort 
year 1767, under the title of Memoires Litterairesdel 
Grande Bretagne, was ſoon finiſſied and ſent to f 
preſs. For the firſt article, Lord Lyttelton's Hiſtai 
of Henry II. I muſt own myſelf reſponſtble;)butt 
public has ratified my judgment of that voluminol 
work, in which ſenſe and learning are not illuminl 
ted by a ray of genius. The next ſpecimen was f 
choice of my friend, the Bath Guide, a light; 
whimſical performance: of local, Pays even verb 
pleaſantry. I ſtarted at the attempt: he ſmiled atm 
fears: his courage was juſtified by ſueceſs; and 
maſter of both languages will applaud the ' cutiot 
felicity with which he has transfuſed into Frend 
proſe the ſpirit, andeven the humor, of the Engli 
verſe. It is not my wiſh to deny how deeply 1 
intereſted in theſe Memoirs, of which I need i 
ſurely be aſhamed; bat at the diſtance of more th 
twenty years, it would be impoſſible for me toi 
certain the reſpective ſhares of the two aſſociates 
long and intimate communication of ideas had e 
* out 


* 
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zur ſentiments yy ſtyle in ode fine mould. In oat | 
ocial labors we'compoſed*and corrected by turns; 
nd the praiſe which I might honeſtly beſtow, would 
all perhaps on ſome article or paſſage moſt properlx 
own. A ſecond volume { forthe. year 4768.) was 
ubliſhed of theſe Memoirs. I will preſume t to ſay, 
hat their metit was ſuperior to their reputation; but 
tis not leſs true, thas they were productive of more 
eputation than emolument. They introduced my 5 
nend to the protection, and myſelf to the acquaint- 
ace, of the Earl of Cheſterfield Whoſe age and 
nfirmities ſecludec him from the world; and of Mr. 
David Hume, Who Was under. ſecretary to the office 
which Dey verdun was more humbly employed. 
be former accepted à dedication, (April 12th, 
70% and reſerved the author for the ſuture educa- 
on of his ſucceſſor: the latter enriched the ange, 
ith a reply to Mr. Walpole's Hiſterical Doubts, 
hich be afterwards ſhaped into the form of a note. 
he materials of the third volume were almoſt com- 
leted, when I'recothmetided' Deyverdum as gover. 
or to Sir Richard Worſley, a youth, the ſon of my 
d Lieutenant”. colonel}, who was lately deceaſed.” 
hey ſet forwards on their travels; nor did they 
turn to England till forme: tine after. uy "MARES: 
eath. 4 e N . 
My next palit was an Webel fally of : 
ve and reſentment; of my reverence for modeſt 
enius, and my averſion for inſolent pedantry. The 
xth book of the Eneid is the moſtipleaſing and per. 
& compoſition of Latin poetry. The deſcent of 
= and the RES — infernal * to * 
oL, I. 75 
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world of ſpirits, expands an awful and boundle( 
proſpect, from the en gloom of the Foun 
grot, 


Thant obſcuri ſola ſub nocle per umbram , 5 
to the meridian brightneſs of the Elyſian fields; by 
Largior hic campos ether & lumine veſtit 


Purpureo 


from the FOR of ſimple Nature, to the de | 
alas! of Egyptian theology, and the philoſophy d 
the Greeks. But the final diſmiſſion of the hen 


through the ivory gate, whence 
Faſfa ad celum mittunt inſomnia manes , 


ſeems to diſſolve the whole enchantment, and lea 
the reader in a ſtate of cold and anxious ſcepticiſal 
This moſt lame and impotent concluſion. has bee 
variouſly imputed to the taſte or Irreligion of Virgil 
but, according to the more elaborate interpretationſ 
of Biſhop Warburter; the deſcent to hell is not: 

falſe, but a mimic ſcene; which repreſents the ii 
& of Eneas, in the character of a lawgiver, u 
the Eleuſinian myſteries. This hypotheſis, a ſingula 
chapter in the Divine Legation of Moſes, had bee 
admitted by many as true; it was praiſed by all a 
ingenious; nor had it been'expoſed, in a ſpaced 
thirty years, to a fair and critical diſcuſſion. The 
learning and the abilities of the author had raiſed hin 
to a juſt eminence; but he reigned the dictator and 
tyrant of the world of literature. The real merit d 

Warburton was degraded by the pride and preſum 


tion with which he pronounced his — decrees 
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nhis polemic writings he lalhed his antagoniſts with -; 
dut mercy or moderation; and his ſervile flatterers, 
ſee the baſe and malignant Eſſay on the Delicacy 7 
riend/liip,) exalting "the maſter critic far above 
Ariſtotle and Longinus, aſſaulted every modeſt diſ. 
enter who refuſed to conſult the oracle, and to adore 
he idol. In a land of liberty, ſuch deſpotiſm muſt 
rovoke a general oppoſition, and the zeal of oppo: * 
tion is ſeldom candid or impartial. - A late profeſſor 
f Oxford, (Dr. Lowth,) in a pointed and poliſhed 
piſtle, (Auguſt 31ſt, 1765, ) defended bicmfelf, ande 
attacked the Biſhop; and, whatſoever might be the 
erits of an infignificant controverſy , his victory 
vas clearly eſtabliſhed by the filent conſuſion 5 
Varburton and his flaves. I too, without any pr 
ate offence, was ambitious of breaking a Fadlce 
zzainſt the giant's ſhield; and in the beginning of 
he year 1770, my Critical Obſervations on the Sixth 
Book of the Eneid were ſent, without my name, to 
he preſs. In this ſhort Eſſay, my firſt Engliſh publi- 
ation, I aimed my ſtrokes againſt the perſon and 
be hypotheſis of Biſhop Warburton. I proved, at 
eaſt to my own ſatisfaction, thatthe ancient lawgivers' 
lid not invent the myſteries, and that Eneas was 
ever inveſted with the office of law giver: that there 
s not any argument, any circumſtance, which can 
elta fable into allegory, or remove the ſcene from 
he Lake Avernus to the Temple of Ceres: that ſuch 
u wild ſuppoſition is equally injurious to the poet 
and the man: that if Virgil was not initiated he could 
ot, if he were he would not, reveal the ſecrets of 
he initiation: tt the athens of Horace (verabo* 
„ 
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qui Cereris ſacrum vulgarit, . at once atteſts hi 


own ignorance and the innocence of his friend. A 
the Biſhop of Glouceſter and his party maintained 
diſcreet ſilence, my critical diſquifition was ſoon loft 
among the pamphlets of the day; but the public 
coldneſs was overbalahced to my feelings by the 
weighty approbation of the laſt and beſt editor of 
Virgil, Profeſſor Heyne of Gottingen, who acquieh 
ces in my confutation, aud Ryles the unknown author, 
dodtus - - - & eleganiifſi imus Britannus. But I cannot 
reſiſt the temptation of tranſcribing the favorable 
judgment of Mr, Hayley, himſelf a poet and a ſchok 
ar: An intricate hypotheſis, twiſted into a long 
ce and labored chain of quotation and argument, the 
cc Diſſertation on the Sixth Book of Virgil, remained 


© ſome time unrefuted. ---- At length, a ſuperior, 


4 but anonymous, critic aroſe, who, in one of the 
& moſt judicious and ſpirited eſfays that our nation 
& has produced, on a point of claflical literature, 
“ completely overturned this ill- founded edifice, 
& and expoſed the arrogance and futility of its aſſum- 
c ing architect. He even condeſcends to juſtify an 
acrimony of ſtyle, which had been gently blamed 
by the more unbiaſſed German; © Paulo acrius quan 
ce velis -- -.- perſtrinzit **,” But I cannot forgive 
myſelf the contemptuous treatment of a man who, 
with all his favlts, was entitled to my eſteem ** ; and 
I can leſs forgive, ina perſonal attack, the cowardly 
concealment vf my name and charaQer. | 

In the fifteen years between my Eſſay on the Study 
of Literature and the firſt volume of the Decline and 


Fall, (176141776, ] this criticiſm on Warburton, 
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and ſome articles in the Journal, were my ſole pub- 
lications. It is more eſpecially incumbent on me to 
mark the employment, or to confeſs the vaſte of 
time, from my travels to my father's death, an inter- 
val in which IWas not diverted by any proſeſſional 
duties from the labors and pleaſures of a ſtudious 
life. 1. As ſoon as I was releaſed from the fruitleſs 
talk of the Swiſs revolutions, (1768.) I began gradual- 
ly to advance from the wiſh to the hope, from the 
hope to the deſign, from the deſign to the execution, 
of my hiſtorical work, of whoſe limits and extent I 
had yet a very inadequate notion. The Claſſics, as 
low as Tacitus, the younger Pliny, and wee 
were my old and familiar companions. 1 inſenfibly | 
plunged into the ocean of the Auguſtan hiſtory; and 
in the deſcending ſeries I inveſtigated, with my pen 
almoſt always in my hand, the original records, both 
Greek and Latin, from Dion Caſſius to Ammianus 
Marcellinus, from the reign of Trajan to the laſt age 
of the Weſtern Cxſars. The ſubſidiary rays of me- 
dals, and inſcriptions of geography and chronology, 
ere thrown on their proper objects; and | applied 
the collections of Tillemont, whoſe inimitable ac- 
curacy almoſt aſſumes the character of genius, to fix 
and arrange within my reach the looſe and ſcat- 
Wtered atoms of hiſtorical information. Through the 
darkneſs of the middle ages I explored my way in 
be Annals and Antiquities of Italy of the learned 
Muratori; and diligently compared them with the 
parallel or tranſverſe lines of Sigonius and Maffei, 
Baronius and Pagi, till I almoſt graſped the ruins of 
Rome in the fourteenth century, without ſuſpecting 
I - | 


NE 
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that this final chapter muſt be attained by the labot 
of ſix quartos and twenty years. Among the books 
which I purchaſed, the Theodoſian Code, with the 
commentary of James'Godefray, mult be gratefully 
remembered. I uſed it (and much I uſedit) as awork 
of hiſtory, rather than of juriſprudence: but in even 
hght it may be conſidered as a Tull and capaciou 
repoſitory of the political ſtate of the empire in th 
fourth and fifth centuvies. As I belived, and as! 
ſill beleve, that the propagation. of the Goſpel, 
and the triumph of the church, are inſeparably cop 
nected with the decline of the Roman monarchy, 
J weighed the cauſes and effects of the revolution, 
and contraſted the narratives and apologies ofthe 
Chriſtians erte, with the glances of candor 
or enmity which the Pagans have caſt on the riſing 
ſects. The Jewiſh and Heathen teſtimonies, as they 
are collected and illuſtrated by Dr. Lardner, directed 
without ſuperſeding, my ſearch of the originals; 
and in an ample diſſertation on the miraculous dark 
neſs of the paſſion, I privately drew my concluſions 
from the ſilence of an unbelieving age. I have afſem- 
bled the preparatory ſtudies ,' directly or indiredly 
relative to my hiſtory; but, in ſtrict equity, they 
mult be ſpread beyond this period of my life, over 
the two ſummers (1771 and 1772) that elapſed be 
tween my father's death and my ſettlement in London, 
2, In a free converſation with books and men, | 
would be endleſs to enumerate the names and cha: 
racters of all who are introduced to our acquaint 
ance; but in this general acquaintance we may ſele& 
the degrees of friendſhip and eſteem. According to 
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the wiſe maxim, Multum legere potius quam mulia. 1 
reviewed, again and again, the immortal works of 
the French and Engliſh, the Latin and Italian claſſics. 
My Greek ſtudies (though leſs àſſiduous than l de- 
ſigned) maintained and extended my knowledge of 
that incomparable idiom. Homer and Xenophon 
vere ſtill my favorite authors; and I had almoſt pre- 
pared for the preſs an Eſſay on the Cyropœdia, 
which in my own judgment, is not unhappily 
labored. After a certain age, the new publications 
of ve the ſole ſood of the many; and the moſt 
auſtere ſtudent will be often tempted to break the 
line, for the ſake of indulging his own curioſity, and 
of providing the topics of faſhionable currency. A 
more reſpectable motive may be aſſigned for the 


ng third peruſal of Blackſtone's Commentaries, and a 
co WY copious and critical abſtract of that Engliſh work 
vas my firſt ſerious production in my native language. 


3. My literary leiſure mas much leſs complete and 
independent than it might appear to the eye of a 
ſtranger. In the hurry of London I was deſtitue of 
books ; in the ſolitude of Hampſhire I was not maſter 


of my time. My quiet was gradually diſturbed by 
y our domeſtic anxiety, and I ſhould be aſhamed of 
my unfeeling philoſophy, had I found much time 


or taſte for ſtudy in the laſt fatal ſummer (1779) of 
my father's decay and diffolution. _ 

The diſembodying of the militia at the cloſe of 
the war (1763) had reſtored the major (a new Cincin- 
natus) to a life of agriculture. His labors were uſe ful 
his pleaſures innocent, his wiſhes moderate; and 
my father PP to enjoy the ſtate of happiniefs 
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which is celebrated by poets and philoſapbers; 23 
the moſt agreeable to nature, and the leaſt en 
to fortune. 


/ 
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= ( priſca gens mortalium ) a 
= 1 Paterna rura bubus exercet ſuis, e 
bl & - { 

| | Solulus omni fenore **. He OR. Hog I, 


But the laſt indeſpenſable condition , the freedom 
from debt, was wanting to my father's felicity ; and 
the vanities of his youth were ſeverely puniſhed by 
the ſolicitude and ſorrow of his declining age. The 
firſt mortgage, on my teturn from Lauſanne, (758 
had afforded him a partial and tranſient relief. The 
annua] demand of intereſt and allowance was a heavy 
deduction from his income; the militia was a ſource: 
of expenſe, the farm in his hands was not a. profit 
able adventure, he was loaded with the coſts and 
damages of an obſolete law-ſuit; and each year mul 
tiplied the number, and exhavſted the patience, of 
his.creditars. Under theſe painful circumſtances, | 
conſented to an additional mortage, to the ſale of 
Putney, and to every ſacrifice that could alleviate 
his diſtreſs. But he was no longer capable of a ra 
tional effort and his reluctant delays poſtponed not 
the evils themſelves, but the remedies of thoſe evils. 

| ( remedia malorum potius quam mala differebat). The 
4 pangs of ſhame, tenderneſs, and ſelf-reproach, incel- 
| ſantly preyed on his vitals, his conſtitution was. bros 
ken; he loſt his ſtrength and his ſight; the rapid pro- 
 greſs of a dropſy admoniſhed him of his end, and he 
ſunk 1 into the grave on the 10th November 1779, in 


if 
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e ſixty. fourth year of his age. A family: tradition 
Gnuates that Mr. William Law had drawn his 
upil 1 in the light and inconſtant character of Flalus, 
ho is ever confident, and ever diſappointed in the 
ale of happineſs. But theſe conſtitutional failings 
ere happily compenſated by the virtues of the head 
d heart, by the warmeſt ſentiments of honor and 
manity. His graceful perſon, polite addreſs, gentle 
anners, and unaffected cheerfulneſs, recommended 
m to the favor of every company; and in the change 
times and opinions, his liberal ſpirit had long 
ace delivered him from the zeal and prejudice of 
Tory education. I ſubmitted to the order of Na- 
re; and my grief was ſoothed by the conſcious 
tislaction that I had diſcharged all the? duties of 
al piety, 
As ſoon as I had paid the laſt ſolemn duties to 
y father, and obtained, from time and reaſon. a 
lerable compoſure of mind, I began to form the 
in of an independent life, moſt adapted to my 
cumſtances and inclination. Yet ſo intricate was 
e net, my efforts were ſo awkward and feeble, 
at nearly two years (November 1770 — October 
) were ſuffered to elapſe before I could diſen- 
gle myſelf from the management of the farm, and 
insfer my reſidence from Beritonvto a houſe in 
ndon, During this interval I continued to divide 
year between town and the country; but my 
w ſituation was brightened by hope; my ſtay in 
ndon was prolonged into the ſummer ; and the 
ilormity of the ſummer was occaſionally broken 
vilits and excurlions: at a diſtance from home, 


i 


of money or credit; my pride was never inſult 


as well as of politeneſs, to reſerve ſuch confideng 


independence: I was the abſolute maſter of my hou 


Each year the circle of my acquaintance, 
number of my dead and living companions, w 
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The gratification of my deſires thtvey were not in. 
moderate) has been ſeldom diſappointed by the wan 


by the viſit of an importunate tradeſman; and my 
tranſient anxiety for the paſt or ſuture has been d 
pelled by the ſtudious or ſocial occupation of th 
preſent hour. My conſcience does not accuſe me 
any act of extravagance or injuſtice, and the ren 
nant of my eſtate affords an ample and honorall 
proviſion for my declining age. I ſhall not expatiay 
on my economical affairs, which cannot be inſtry 
tive or amuſing to the reader. It is a rule of pruden 


for the ear of a private friend, without expoſing 
our ſituation to the envy or pity of ſtrangers; ff 
envy is productive of hatred, and pity borders ti 
nearly on contempt. Yet I may believe, and en 
aſſert, that in circumſtances more indigent or moi 
wealthy „I ſhould never have accompliſhed the tilt 
or acquired the fame, of a hiſtorian; that my ſpin 
would have been broken by poverty and contemp 
and that my induſtry might have been relaxed i in tt 
labor and luxury of a fuperfluous fortune. 

I had now attained the fixſt of earthly bleſſing 


and actions: nor was I deceived in the hope thatt 
eſtabliſhment of my library in town would allo 
me to divide the day between ſtudy and ſoci 


enjatged. To a lover of books, the ſhops' at 
ſales of London preſent irreſiſtible temptation 
and the manufacture of my hiſtory required a vario 


> 
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nd growing ſtock of materials. The militia , my 

ravels, the Houſe of Commons, the fame of an 

author, contributed to multiply my connexions: I 

as Choſen a member of the faſhionable clubs; and, 

before 1 left England in 1783, there were fever. 

ons of any eminence in the literary or political world 

o whom I was a ſtranger **. It would moſt aſſuredly 

de in my power to amuſe the reader with a gallery of 

dortraits and a collection of anecdotes. But Lhave 

ways condemned the practice of transforming a 
private memorial into a vehicle of ſatire or praiſe. : 
By my own choice I paſſed in town the greateſt part 

pf the year; but whenever I was deſirous of breath. 

ng the air of the conntry, I poſſeſſed a hoſpi- 

able retreat at Sheffield. place in Suſſex, in the family 

f my valuable friend Mr. Holroyd, whoſe character, 

inder the name of Lord Sheffield, has ſince been | 

ore conſpicuous to the public. 

No ſooner was ſettled in my houſe and library, _ 

an I undertook the compoſition of the firſt volume | | 
f my Hiſtory. At the outſet all was dark and doubt- 

ul; even the title of the work, the true era of the 

Decline and Fallof the Empire, the limits of the in- 

oduction, the diviſion of the chapters, and the E 
der of the narrative; and I was often tempted to 
alt away the labor of ſeven years. The ſtyle of an 
uthor ſhould be the image of his mind, but the 
hoice and command of language is the fruit of, ex- 
rciſe. Many experiments were made before I could 
it the middle tone between a dull chronicle and a 
hetorical declamation : three times did J compoſe 
he firſt chapter, and twice the ſecond and third, 
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before I was tolerably ſatisfied with their effec. 
the remainder of the way l advanced with a mo 
equal and eaſy pace; but the fifteenth and ſixteent 
chapters have been reduced by three ſucceſſive rei 
fals, from a large volume to their preſent ſize; au 
they might ſtill be compreſſed, without any loſs d 
facts or ſentiments. An oppoſite fault may be impil 
ted to the conciſe and ſuperficial narrative of the firl 
reigns from Commodus to Alexander; a fault 
which I have never heard, except from Mr. Hum 
in his laſt journey to London. Such an oracle migi 
have been conſulted and obeyed with rational deu 
tion; but I was ſoon diſguſted with the modeſt pn 
tice / of reading the manuſcript to my friends. ( 
ſuch friends ſome will praiſe from politeneſs, and 
ſome will criticiſe from vanity. The author himſe 
is the beſt judge of his own performance; no on 
has ſo deeply meditated on the ſubject; no one 151 
ſincerely intereſted in the event. | 

By the friendſhip of Mr. (now Lord) Eliot, W 
had married my firſt couſin, I was returned at th 
general election for the borough of Leſkeard. I took 
my ſeat at the beginning of the memorable contel 
between Great Britain and America, and ſupported 
with many a ſincere and ſilent vote, the rights 
though not. perhaps, the 'intereſt, of the motha 
country. After a fleeting illuſwe hope , pruden 
condemned me to acquieſce in the humble ſtativi 
of a mute. I was not armed by Nature aud edi 
cation with the intrepid energy of mind and voice. 

Vincentem ſtrepitus , & natum rebus agendis, 

Timidity was fortified by pride, and even the ſucce 
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my pen diſcouraged che trial of my voice. But 
aſſiſted at the debates of a free aſſembly; I liſtened 
> the attack and defence of eloquence and reaſon ; 
had a near proſpect of the characters, views, and 
aſſions of the firſt men of the age. The cauſe of 
overnment was ably vindicated by Lord North, a 
ateſman of ſpotleſs integrity , a conſummate maſter 
f debate, who could wield, with equal dexterity, 
earms of reaſon and of ridicule, He was ſeated on 
e Treaſury-bench hetween his Attorney and So- 
itor General, the two pillars of the law and ſtate, 
agis pares quam fi miles, and the miniſter might 
dulge in a ſhort ſlumber, whilſt he was upholden 
1 either hand by the majchtic ſenſe of 7hurlow, 
d the (Kilfdl eloquence of Medderburne. From the 
verſe ſide of the houſe an ardent and powerful 
poſition was ſupported, by the lively declamation 
Barre, the legal acuteneſs of Dunning , the pro- 
ſe and philoſophic fancy of Burke, and the argu- 
entative vehemence of Foz, who in the conduct 
a party approved himſelf equal to the conduct of 
empire. By ſuch men every operation of peace 
d war, every principle of juſtice or policy, every 
eſtion of authority and freedom, was attacked 
ad defended ; and the ſubject of the momentous 
dnteſt was the union or ſeparation of Great Britain 
id America. The eight ſeſſions that I ſat in parlia- 
ent were a ſchool of civil prudence, the fiſt and 
oſt eſſential virtue of a hiſtorian. 
The volume of my Hiſtory, which had been Cons: 
hat delayed by the nevelty and tumult of a firſt 
ſion, was now ready for the preſs. After the 
2 ; 
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perilous adventure had been declined by my i fried 
Mr. Elmſly, I agreed, upon eaſy terms, with M. 

Thomas Cadell, a reſpectable bookſeller , and My 
William Scrbun an eminent printer; 100 the 
undertook the care and riſk of the publication 
= which derived more credit from the name of th 
= | ſhop than from that of the author. The laſt revil; 
| of-the proofs was ſubmitted to my vigilance; 20 
many blemiſhes of ſtyle, which had been inviſibl 
in the manuſcript, were diſcovered and correct 
in the printed ſheet. . So moderate were our hops 
that the original impreſſion had been ſtinted 4 
five hundred, till the number was doubled by th 
| prophetic caſte of Mr. Strahan. During this aw 
; T interval I was neither elated , by the ambition 
fame, nor depreſſed by the apprehenſion of cal 
tempt. My diligence and accuracy were atteſt 
by my own conſcience. Hiſtory is the moſt popl 
lar ſpecies of writing, ſince it can adapt itſelf 
the higheſt or the loweſt capacity. I had chose 
| an illuſtrious ſubject. Rome is familiar to th 
= ſchool- boy and the ſtateſman; and my narrati 
| was deduced from the laſt period of claſſical read 
I had likewiſe flattered myſelf, that an age _y 
and liberty would receive, without ſcandal, 
inquiry into the human cauſes of the kenn a 

eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity. 

I am at a loſs how to deſcribe the ſucceſs oft 
work, without betraying the vanity of the writtl 
The firſt impreſſion was exhauſted in a few days 
a ſecond and third edition were ſcarcely adequil 
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b the demand; and che bookſeller's property was 
vice invaded by the pirates of Dublin. My book 
as on every table, and almoſt on every toilette; 
e hiſtorian was e by the taſte or ſaſhion 
f the day; nor was the general voice diſturbed 
y the barking of any profane critic. The favor 
f mankind is moſt freely beſtowed on a new ac. 
vaintance of any original merit; and the mutual 
rpriſe of the public and their favorite is produc» 
ve of thoſe warm ſenſibilities, which at a ſecond 
zeeting can no longer be rekindled. Jt I hſtened 
the muſic of praiſe, I was more ſeriouſly ſatisfied 
ith the approbation of my judges.. The candor 
Dr. Robertſon embraced his diſciple. A letter 
om Mr. Hume overpaid the labor of ten years; 
ut I have never preſumed to accept a n in the 
jumvirate of Britiſh hiſtorians. 

That curious and original letter will amuſe the 
ader, and his gratitude ſhould ſhield my free com- 
unication from the reproach of vanity. 


— 
/ 


Dear Sik, EDINBURGH, 18th March 1776. 
* As I ran through your volume of hiſtory with 
eat avidity and impatience, I cannot forbear dif. 
dvering ſome what of the ſame i impatience in retur- 
ing you thanks for your agreeable preſent, and 
preſſing the ſatisfaction which the performance 
given me. Whether J conſider the dignity of 

our ſtyle, the depth of your matter, or the ex- 
nfiveneſs of your learning, L muſt regard the 
ork as equally the object of eſteem; and I own: 
at if I bad not previouſly had the happineſs of 


Ject of your two laſt chapters. I think you hai 
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your perſonal acquaintance , ſuch a ebm 
from an Engliſhman in our age would have gi 
me ſome ſurpriſe. You may ſmile at this ſentiment 
but as it ſeems to me that your countrymen, | 
almoſt a whole generation, have given thetnſely 
up to barbarous and adſurd faction, and have f 
tally neglected all polite letters, I no longer exp 
ted any valuable production ever to come fro 
them. I know it will give you pleaſure fas it d 
me) to find that all the men of letters in this pla 
cancur in their admiration of your work, and 1 
their anxious deſire of your continuing it. 
When I heard of your undertaking, E 
was ſometime ago,] I own I was a little curious 
ſee how you would extricate yourſelf from the ſu 
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af. x. 


obſerved a very prudent temperament ; but it 
impoſſible to treat the ſubje& ſo as not to gi 
grounds of ſuſpicion againſt you, and you m 
expect that a clamor will ariſe. - This, if any thin 
will retard your ſucceſs with the public ; for! 
every other reſpect your work is calculated to! 
popular. But among many other marks of declint 
the prevalence of ſuperſtition in England progng 
ticates the fall of philoſophy and decay of tali 
and though nobody be more capable than yout 
revive them, you will probably find a ſtruggle! 
your firſt advances. 

I ſee you entertain a great doubt with regal 
to the authenticity of the poems of Oſſian. Yo 
are certainly right in ſo doing. It is indeed: ftranf 


that _ men of ſenſe could have imagined 
Polit, 
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oſſible, that above twenty thouſand verſes, along 
with numberleſs hiſtorical facts, could have been 
preſerved by oral tradition during fifty generations, 
by the rudeſt, perhaps; of all the European nations, 
the moſt neceſſitous, the moſt turbulent, and the 
moſt unſettled. Where a ſuppoſition is ſo contrary 
to common ſenſe, any poſitive eviderice of it ought 
ever to be regarded. Men run with great avidity 
o give their evidence in favor of what flatters their 
paſſions and their national prejudices. You are there- 
fore over and above indulgent to us in FR of 
the matter with heſitation. 

* I muſt inform you that we are all very anxious 
to hear that you have fully collected the materials 
or your ſecond volume, and that you are even 
conſiderably advanced in the compoſition of it. I 
ſpeak this more in the name of, my friends than in 
my own; as I cannot expect to live ſo long as to 
ſee the publication of it. Your enſuing volume will 
be more delicate than the preceding, but I truſt in 
your prudence for extricating you from the diffi. 
culties; and, in all events, you have courage to 
deſpiſe the clamor of bigots. 

I am, with great regard, 
Dear Sir, 
Your moſt obedient, and moſt bumble Servant, 
| Davip Hume.” 

Some winks aſterwatds l had the melancholy 
pleaſure of ſeeing M. Hume in his paſſage through 
London; his body feeble, his mind firm. On the 
25th of Auguſt ofthe ſame year (1776 ) he died, at 
Edinburgh, the death of a philoſopher. 

Vol. I. 


f 


' 


who had viſited England in the preceding ſumma 


of the Abbey of St. Germain, and in the free uſe 


amiable ſimplicity of mind and manners. At the 


a work which he was incapable of reading 1n the 
original. | ; 


tranſcribe the words of an unknown critic, obſerying 
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My ſecond excurſion to Paris was determine 
by the preſſing invitation of M. and Madame Necke, 


On my arrival I ſound M. Necker Director - genen 
of the finances, in the firſt bloom of power a 
popularity. His private fortune enabled him u 
ſupport a liberal eſtabliſhment ; and his wife, hab 
talents and virtues I had long admired , was adm 
rably qualified to preſide in the converſation of he 
table and drawing room. As their friend, I wa 
introduced to the beſt company of both ſexes; ty 
the foreign miniſters of all nations, and to the firſ 
names and characters of France; who diſtinguiſlel 
me by ſuch marks of civility and kindneſs, as gn 
titude will not ſuffer me to forget, and modeſy 
will not allow e me to enumerate. The faſhionable 
ſuppers often broke into the morning hours; yet 
I occaſionally conſulted the Royal Library, and tha 


of their books at home, I had always reaſon u 
praiſe the liberality of thoſe inſtitutions. The ſo 
ciety of men of letters I neither courted nor declis 
ed; but I was happy in the acquaintance of M. d 
Buffon, who united with a ſublime genius the mol 


table of my old friend, M: de Foncemagne, Iv 


involved in a diſpute with the Abbe de Mably; 
and his jealous iraſcible ſpirit revenged itſelf on 


As I might be partial in my own cauſe, I ſhal 
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only, that this dilpute had heen preceded by aother 
on the Engliſh conſtitution at + the houſe of 5 Coun- 
tels de Froulay, and old Janſeniſt lady. A 

« Vous Etiez chez M. de Foncemagne, mon a eher 
« Theodon, le jour que M. Abbe de Mably & 
a M. Gibbon y dinèrent en grande compagnie. 
« La converſation roula preſque entièrement ſur 
« hiſtoire. L Abbé étant un profond politique, 
« ja tourna ſur 'Vdminiſtration, quand on fut au 
« deſſert: & comme par caracibre; par humeur, par 
j habitude d'admirer Tite Live'; il ne priſe que 
« le ſyſteme republicain, il ſe mit à vanter Vexcel- 

« lence des republiques; bien perfuade que le ſa- 
« vant Anglois Fapprouverott en tout, & adrhire- 
« roit la profondeur de gènie qui avoit fait deviner 
tous ces avantages a un Francois. Mais M. Gib- 
« bon, inſtruit par experience des inconvëniens d'un 
gouvernement populaire, ne ſut point du tout de 
« ſon avis, & il prit genereuſement la defenſe du gou. 
nee monarchique. L'Abbe voulut le con- 
vaincre par Tite Live, & par quelques argumens 
« tires de Plutarque en faveur des Spartiates. M. 
“Gibbon, douè de la memoire la plus heureuſe, & 
« ayant tous les faits préſens a la penſee, domina 
« bien-tot la converſation ; I Abbe'ſe facha, il s' em- 
porta, il dit des choſes dures; VAnglois, conſer- 
« vant le phlegme de fon pays, prenoit ſes avanta - 
* " Fen" & preſſoit FAbbe avec d'autant plus de ſuc. 

* ces que la coleère le troubloit de plus en plus. A 
„La converſation $s'echauffoit, & M. de Fonce- +} 
< magnela rompit en ſe levant de table, & en paſſant | | 
* dans le ſalon, où Perſonne ne fut 'tente de 1a 3 
M 2 . 
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this long delay. 1. Aſter a ſhort holiday, I induk 


principles of theſe ſciences, and a taſte for book 


1 add, that I never found my mind more vigorous 


“ renouer. Supplement - de det: Maniere 4 teri 
T Hiſtoire, p. 125, & c. 5546 

Nearly two years had elapſed „ 4 publ 
cation of my firſt and the commencement of m 
ſecond volume; and the cauſes muſt be afligned d 


ged, my curioſity in ſome ſtudies of a very different 
nature, a courſe of anatomy, which was demos 
trated by Doctor 1 ; and ſome leſſons of chy. 
miſtry, which were delivered by Mr. Higgins: Thi 


of natural hiſtory, contributed to multiply my idea 
and images; and the anatomiſt and chymiſt may 
ſometimes track me in their own ſnow. 2. I dived, 
perhaps too deeply, into the mud of the Arianicor 
troverſy; and.many days of reading, thinking, and: 
writing were conſumed in the purſuit of a phantom 
3. It is difficult to arrange, with order and perſpi 
cuity, the various tranſactions of the age of Con. 
Nantine ; and ſo much was I diſpleaſed with the firſt 

eſſay , that I committed to the flames above fiſty 
ſheets. 4. The ſix months of Paris and pleaſure 
muſt be deducted from the account. But when! 
reſumed my taſk I felt my improvement; I was now 
maſter of my ſtyle and ſubject, and while the mea 
ſure of my daily performance was enlarged, I di- 
covered leſs reaſon to cancel or correct. It has al. 
ways been my practice to caſt a long parapraph in 
a ſingle mould, to try it by my ear, to de poſit it 
in my memory, but to ſuſpend the action of the 
pen till I had given the laſt poliſh to my work. Shall 


e 
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,or my compoſition more happy, than in the winter 
urry of ſociety and parliament? © 5720 

Had I believed that the majority of Eogliſh rence 
ere ſo fondly attached even to the name and ſhadow 
of Chriſtianity; had I foreſeen that the pious, the 
imid, and the prudent, would feel, or affect to feel, 
with ſuch exquiſite ſenſibility; I might, perhaps, 
have ſoftened the two invidious chapters, which 
ould create many enemies, and concilitate few 
friends. But the ſhaft was ſhot, the alarm was ſound- 


ed, and I could only rejoice, that if the voice of our 
prieſts was clamorous and bitter, their hands were 
y diſarmed from the powers of perſecution. I adhered 
to the wiſe reſolution of truſting myſelf and my 
vritings to the candor of the public, till Mr. Davies 


of Oxford preſumed to attack, not the faith, but 
the pry of the hiſtorian. My- Vindication, expreſ- 
ſive of leſs anger than contempt, amuſed tor u mo- 
ment the buſy and idle metropolis; and the moſt 
rational part of the laity, and even of the clergy, 
appear to have been ſatisfied of my innocence and 
accuracy. I would not print this Vindication in 
quarto, leſt it ſhould be bound and preſerved with 
the hiſtory itſelf. --At the diſtance of twelve years, I 
calmly affirm my judgment of Davies, Chelſum, &c. 
A victory over ſuch antagoniſts was a ſufficient 
humiliation, They, however, were rewarded in 
this world. Poor Chelſum was indeed neglected; 
and I dare not boaſt the making Dr. Watſon a 
biſhop ; he is a prelate of a large mind and liberal 
Ipirit **: but J enjoyed the pleaſure of giving a 
Royal penſion to Nr. Davies, and of collating Dr. 
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Apthorpe to an arch iepiſcopal living. Their ſucceſs 
encouraged the zeal of Taylor the Arian , an 
Milner the Methodiſt **,-with many others, whon 
it would be difficult to ee e „ and tedious tg 
rehearſe. The liſt of my adverſaries, however, wy 
graced with the more re ſpect able names of Dy 
Prieſtley, Sir David Dalrymple, and Dr. White, 
and every polemic, of either univerſity, diſchargei 
his ſermon or pamphlet againſt the impenetrable 
ſilence of the Roman hiſtorian. © In bis Hiſtory d 
the Corruptions of Chriſtianity, Dr. Prieſtley threy 
down his two. gauntlets to Biſhop Hurd and M 
Gibbon. I declined the challenge in a letter, en 
horting my opponent to enlighten the world by hy 
philoſophical diſcoveries, and to e 
the merit of his predeceſſor Servetus is now reduce 
to a ſingle paſſage, which indicates the ſmallet᷑ cir 
culation of the blood through the lungs, ſrom aud 
to the heart. Inſtead of liſtening to this friendly 
advice, the dauntleſs philoſopher of Birminghan 
coptinued. to fire away his double battery againſt 
thoſe who believed too little, and thoſe who believed 
too much. From my replies he has nothing to hope 
or fear: but his Socinian ſhield has repeatedly been 
pierced by the ſpear of Horſley, and his trumpet o 
ſedition may at length awaken the an any 
free country. 

The profeſſion and rank of Sir David Dalrympl 
(now a Lord of Seſfion} has given a more decent 
color to his ſtyle. But he ſcrutinized each ſeparate 
paſſage of the two chapters with the dry minuteneß 
of a ſpecial pleader; and as he . 
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make. he may have ſucceeded tometimet in 
Wnding, a flaw. In his Annals of Scotland, he has 
hown himſelf a —_— cellector and n 
ritic. 
have alle; and I nil praiſe, the eloquent 
ermons which were preached in St. Mary's pulpit 
t Oxford by Dr. White. If he aſſaulted me with 
ome degree of illiberal acrimony, in ſuch a place, 
nd before ſuch an audience, he was obliged to 
peak the language of the country. I ſmiled at a 
haſſage in one of his private letters to Mr. Badeock ; 
* The part where we encounter Gibbon muſt be 
brilliant and ſtriking. * | q 
In a ſermon preached before the univerſity of 
ambridge, Dr Edwards complimented a work, 
which can only periſh with the language itſelf; 
ind eſteems the author a formidable enemy. He 
indeed, aſtoniſhed that more learning and inge- 
uity has not been ſhown in the defence of Ifrael ; 
hat the prelates and dignitaries of the church ( alas, 
ood man!) did not vie with each other, whoſe 
one ſhould fink the deepel$jn the forchead of this 
oliah, 
« But the force of truth will oblige us to ;oonfeldi; 
© that in the attacks which have been levelled 
againſt our ſceptical hiſtorian, we can'diſcover but 
ſlender traces of profound and exquiſite erudition, 
of ſolid criticiſm and accurate inveſtigation; but 
we are too frequently diſguſted by vague and 
inconcluſive reaſoving; by unſeaſonable banter 
* and ſenſcleſs witticiſms; by imbittered bigotry 
and enthuſiaſtic jargon; by futile cavils and illi- 
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© beral invectives. Proud and elated * the weak, 
& neſs of his antagoniſts, he condeſcends not q 
© handle the fword of controverſy.**.” 
Let mefrankly own that I was ſtartled at the fit 
diſcharge of eccleſiaſtical ordnance; but as ſoong 
I found that this empty noiſe was miſchievous only 
in the intention, my fear was converted into indig 
nation; and every feeling of indignation or curioſit 
has long ſince ſubſided in pure and placid indifference, 
Ihe proſecution of op hiſtory was ſoan afterward 
checked by another controverſy of a very differen 
2 kind. At the requeſt of the Lord Chancellor, ant 
| of Lord Weymouth, then Secretary of State, | 
vindicated, againſt the French manifeſto, the juſlice 
of the Britiſh-arms. The whole correſpondence d 
Lord Stormont, our late ambaſſador at Paris, wa 
ſubmitted to my inſpection, and the Memoire Ju 
tiſicatif, which I compoſed in French, was firſt ap 
proved by the Cabinet Miniſters. and then delivered 
as a ſtate paper to the courts of Europe. -The' ſtyl 
and manner are praiſed by Beaumarchais himleli 
who, in his private quarrel, attempted a reply; 
but he flatters me, by aſcribing the memoir to-Lord 
| Stormont; and the groſſneſs of his invective betrays 
the loſs of temper and of wit; he acknowledged, 
that le Nyle ne ſeroit pas ſans grace, ni la logipu 
ſans juſteſſe, &c. if the facts were true which he under 
takes to diſprove. For theſe facts my credit is not 
pledged; 1 ſpoke as a lawyer from my brief, but 
the veracity of Beaumarchais may be eſtimated from 
the aſſertion that France, by the treaty of Pars 


( 1763), was limited to a certain number of ſhips o 
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var. On the application of the Duke of Choiſeul, 
he was obliged to retract this daring falſhood. 
Among the honorable connexions which I had 
formed, I may juſtly be proud of the friendſhip of 
Mr. Wedderburne, at that time Attorney General, 
who now illuſtrates the title of Lord Loughborough, 
and the office of Chief Juſtice of the Common 
Pleas. By his ſtrong recommendation, and the 
favorable diſpoſition of Lord North, I was appointed 
one of the Lords Commiſſioners of Trade and 
Plantations; and my private income was enlarged 
by a clear addition of ay ſeven and eight 
hundred pounds a year. The fancy of a hoſtile 
orator may paint, in the ſtrong colors of ridicule, 
« the perpetual virtual adjournment, and the un- 
« broken ſitting vacation of the Board of Trade“. 
But it muſt be allowed that our duty was not in- 
tolerably ſevere, 'and that I enjoyed many days and 


weeks of repoſe, without being called away from 


my library to the office. My acceptance of a place 
provoked ſome of the leaders of oppoſition, with 
whom J had lived in habits of intimacy, and I was 
moſt unjuſtly accuſed of deſerting a party: in which 
I had never inliſted *®. _ 

The aſpect of the next ſeflion of parliament was 


ſtormy and perilous ;\ country meetings, petitions, + 


and committees of correſpondence, announced the 
public diſcontent ; and inſtead of voting with a 
triumphant majority, the friends of government 
were often expoſed to a ſtruggle, and ſometimes to 
a defeat. The Houſe of Commons adopted Mr. 
* * “ That the influence of the 
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Crown had increaſed, was increaſing, andought 
>” 0 De a ee ys Mr. | Burke's bill 9 
reform was framed with (kill, introduced with elo 
quence, and ſupported by numbers. Our lat 
preſident, the American Secretary of State, very 
narrowly eſcaped the ſentence of profcriptionl but 
the unfortunate Board of Trade was aboliſhed in 
the committee by a ſmall majority (207 to 199 
of eight votes. The ſtorm, however, blew ova 
for a time; a large defection of country gentlemen 
eluded the ſanguine hopes of the patriots: the 
Lords of Trade were revived ; adminiſtration reco- 
vered their ſtrength and ſpirit; and the flames df 
London, which were kindled by a miſchievous 
. admoniſhed all thinking men of the danger 
of an appeal to the people. In the premature diſſolu 
tion which followed this ſeſſion of parliament loſt 
my ſeat. Mr. Elliot was now deeply engaged in 
the meaſures of oppoſition, and the electors d 
Leſkeard are commonly of the ſame opinion a | 

Mr. Elliot. 

In this interval of my ſenatorial life 5:4 publiſhed 
the ſecond and third volumes of the Decline and Fall 
My eccleſiaſtical hiſtory till breathed the ſame ſpirit 
of freedom; but proteſtant zeal is more indifferent 
to the characters and controverſies ofthe fourthand 
fifth centuries. My obſtinate filence had damped thei 
ardor of the polemics. Dr. Watſon, the moſtcandid 
of my adverſaries, aſſured me that he had no thoughts 
of renewing the attack and my impartial balance d 
the virtues and vices of Julian was generally praiſed. 
This truce was interrupted only by ſome animadver 
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ons of the Catholics of Italy, and by ſome angry 
tters from Mr. Travis, who made'me perſonally 
ſponſible for condssmiBg with the beſt critics, 
e ſpurious text of the three heavenly witneſſes. 
The piety or prudence of my Italian tranſlator has 
rovided an antidote againſt the poiſon of his ori. 
nal. The5th and th volumes are armed with five 
tters from an anonymous divine to his friends, 
oothead and Kirk, two Engliſh ſtudents at Rome; 
d this meritorious ſervice is commended by Mon- 
nor Stonor , a prelate of the ſame nation, who 
ſcovers much venom in the uid and nervous ſtyle 
Gibbon. The critical eſſay at the end of the third 
lume was furniſhed by the Abbate Nicola Speda- 
ri, whoſe zeal has gradually ſwelled. to a more 
lid oonſutation in two quarto volumes. — Shall I 
2 excuſed for not having read them? | 
The brutal inſolence of Mr. Travis's challenge 
n only be excuſed by the abſence of learning, judge- 
ent, and humanity; and to that excuſe he has the 
reſt or fouleſt pretenſion. Compared with Arch- 
2xcon Travis, Chelſum and e aſſume the title 
reſpectable enemies. ado 
The bigotted advocate of popes aud monks may 
turned over even to the bigots of Oxford; and 
e wretched Travis ſtill ſmarts under the laſn of the 
ercileſs Porſon. 1 conſider Mr. Porſon's anſwer 
d Archdeacon Travis as the moſt acute and accurate 
ece of criticiſm, which has appeared ſince the days 
Bentley. His ſtrictures are founded in argument , 
riched with learning, and enlivened with wit; 
d his adverſary neither deſerves nor finds any 
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quarter at his hands. The evidatigh of the ne ; 
ly witneſſes would now be rejected in any coutt q 
juſtice; but prejudice is blind, authority is dei 
and our vulgar bibles will ever be polluted: by. th 
ſpurious text, ſedet æternumque ſedebit.” The man 
learned eccleſiaſtics will indeed have the ſecret fat 
faction of reprobating in the cloſet what op rey 
the church. 

1 perceived, and without ſurpriſe, the coli 
and even prejudice of the town ; nor could a whilpe 
eſcape my ear, that, in the judhebment of many read 
my continuation was much inferior to the origin 
attempts. An author who cannot aſcend will alwy 
appear to ſink : envy was now. prepared. for ny 
reception, and the zeal of my religious, was fort 
fied by the motive of my political, enemies: Biſhg 
Newton, in writing his own life, was at full lik 
to declare how much he himſelf and two eminet 
brethern were diſguſted by Mr. G.'s prolixiy 
tediouſneſs, and affectation. But the old man ſhoull 
not have indulged his zeal in a falſe and feeblechay 
againſt the hiſtorian, *', who bad faithfully and ey 
cautioufly rendered Dr. Burnet's meaning by th 
alternative of ſleep or repoſe. That philoſophid 
divine ſuppoſes, that, in the period between deal 
and the reſurrection, human ſouls exiſt. without 
body, endowed windy. internal | conſciouſneſs; bi 
deſtitute of all ative or paſſive connexion with i 
external world. Secundum communem diction 
facræ ſcripturæ, mors dicitur ſomnus, & morient 
4 dicuntur obdormire , quod innuere mihi viden 
& ſtatum mortis eſſe ſtatum quietis, ſilentii, 
be atgyarzag.” (De Statit Mortuorum, ch. v. p 98) 
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| was however encouraged. by ſome: demeſtib and 
reign teſtimonies of applauſe; and the ſecond aud 
ird volumes inſenſibly roſe in ſale and reputation 
a level with the firſt; But the public is ſeldom 
rong; and I am inclined to believe that, eſpecially 
the beginning, they are more prolix and leſs enter- 
ning than the firſt : my efforts had not been relaxed 
ſucceſs , and I hag rather deviated into the oppo- 
e fault of minute and ſuperfluous diligence. On the 
ontinent, my name 'and writings were ſlowly 
Fuſed : a French tranſlation of the firſt volume had 
ſappointed the bookſellers of Paris; and a paſſage 
the third was conſtrued as a perſonal reflection on 
e reigning monarch ** | 
Before | could apply for a ſeat at the general dee: 
n the liſt was already full; but Lord North's pro- 
ſe was ſincere , his recommendation was effectual, 
d | was ſoon choſen on a vacancy for the borough 
Lymington, in Hampſhire. In the firſt ſeſſion of 
> new parliament, adminiſtration ſtood their 
pund ; their finaÞ overthrow'was reſerved for the 
ond. The American war had once been the 
orite of the country: the pride of England was 
Itated by the reſiſtance of her colonies, and the 
cutive power was driven by national clamor into 
moſt vigorous and coercive meaſures. But the 
th of a fruitleſs conteſt, the loſs of armies , the 
umulation of debt and taxes, and the hoſtile con- 
eracy of France, Spain, and Holland, indiſpoſed 
public to the American war, and the perſons by 
om it was conducted; the repreſentatives of the 
ple, followed, at a flow diſtance, the changes 
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of their opinion; and the miniſters who refuſedy 
bend, were broken by the tempeſt... As ſoon] 
Lord North had loſt, or was about to loſe, a major 
in the Houſe of Commons, he ſurrendered his offi 
and retired to a private Bation; with the 
aſſurance of a clear conſcience and a cheerful temp 
the old fabric was diſſolved, and the poſts of goye 
ment were occupied by the victorious and-veten 
troops of oppoſition. The lords of trade werey 
immediately diſmiſſed, but the- board: itſelf 
aboliſhed by Mr. Burke's bill; which decency 
compelled the patriots to revive; and I was ſtripy 
of a convenient ſalary, after having een it aba 
three years. 

So flexible is the title of my Hiftvuy; chat chest 
era might be fixed at my own choice; and 110 
heſitated whether I ſhonld be cdntent with the th 
volumes, the fall of the Weſtern empire, whi 
fulfilled my firſt engagement with the public. | 
this interval of ſuſpenſe, nearly a twelvemonthy 
returned by a natural impulſe to the Greek authq 
of antiquity ; I read with new pleaſure the Iliad 
the Odyſſey, the Hiſtories of Herodotus, T bucydik 
and Xenophon, a large portion of the tragic 
comic theatre of Athens, and many intereſting 
logues of the Socratic ſchool. Yet 1n/the Juxurj 
freedom began to wiſh for the daily taſk, the ach 
purſuit, which gave a value to every book, and 
object to every inquiry: the preface of a ne edi 
announced my deſign, and I dropped without el 
tance from the age of Plato to that of Juſtinian. 
original texts of Procopius and Agathiasſuppliedl 
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vents and even the characters of his reign : but a 
aborious winter was devoted to the Codes, the 
pandects, and the modern interpreters , before 1 
reſumed to form an abſtract of the civil la W. My 
kill was improved by practice, my diligence perhaps 
ras quicke ned by the loſs of office; and, excepting 
e laſt chapter, I had finiſhed the fourth volume 
xefore I ſought a retreat on the banks of the Leman 
ake. a 
It is not the „ of this narrative to expatiate 
n the public or ſecret hiſtory of the times: the ſchiſm 
vhich followed the death of the Marquis of Rocking- 
am , the appointment of the Earl of Shelburne, 
ereſignation of Mr. Fox, and his famous coalition 
With Lord North. But I may aſſert, with ſome 
egree of aſſurance, that in their political conflict 
boſe great aſtagoniſts had never felt any perſonal . 
nimoſity to each other, that their reconciliation was 
aly and ſincere , and that their friendſhip has never 
een clouded by the ſhadow of ſuſpicion or jealouſy. 
he moſt violent or venal of their reſpective fol- 
wers embraced this fair occaſion of revolt, but 
eir alliance ſtill commanded a majority in the Houſe 
Commons; the peace was cenſured, Lord Shel. 
urne reſigned, and the two friends knelt on the 
ime cuſhion to take the oath of ſecretary of ſtate. 
rom a principle of gratitude I adhered to the coali- 
on: my vote was counted in the day of battle, but 
was overlooked in the diviſion of the ſpoil. T here 
ere many claimants more deſerving and importu- 
ate than myſelf : the board of trade could not be 
ltored; and, while che liſt of places was curtailed, 
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the Humber of OE Oe was doubled. At exf 


diſmiſſion to a ſecure ſeat at the board of cuſtoms 
exciſe was promiſed on the firſt vacancy but 
chance was diſtant and doubtful ; nor could Efolig 
with much ardor an ignoble ſervitude, which wa 
have robbed me of the moſt valuable of my ſtudio 
hours: at the ſame time the tumult of London; a 
the attendance on parliament , were grown my 
Irkſome ; and, without ſome additional income, 
'could not long: or prudently maintain the flyle 
expenſe to which I was accuſtomed. | | 
From my early acquaintance with Lauſannelh 
always cheriſhed a ſecret wiſh, that the ſchool t 
my youth might become the retreat of my dectinin 
age. A moderate fortune would ſecure the'bleſlng 
of eaſe, leiſure, and independence : the county 
the people, the manners, the language; were col 
genial to my taſte; and might indulge the hope 


paſſing ſome years 5 the domeſtic ſociety of a frien 


After travelling with ſeveral Engliſh“, Mr. Deyy 


dun was now ſettled at home, ina pleaſant habitatio 


the gift of his deceaſed aunt : we had long been ſq 
rated, we had/long been ſilent; yet in my firſtkit 
I expoſed', with the moſt perſect confidence, n 
ſituation, my ſentiments, and my deſigns. Hisi 
mediate anſwer was a warm”and joyful acceptance 
the picture of our future life provoked my imp 
tience; and the terms of arrangement were ſhortal 
ſimple, as he poſſeſſed the property , and I unde 
took the expenſe of our common houſe **. 'Beforel 
could break my Engliſh chain, it was och ) 
me to Rroggle 1 _ feelings of my heart, d 
indolencs 
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*ndolence of my temper, and the opinion of the world, 
which unanimouſly condemned this voluntary ba- 
nilnment. In the diſpoſal of my effects, the library, 

a ſacred depoſit, was alone excepted: as my poſt- 
chaile moved over Weſtminſter- bridge bid a long 
farewel tothe © fumum & opes ſtrepitumqz Roma.” 
My journey by the direct road through France was 
not attended with any accident, and I arrived at 
Lauſanne nearly twenty years after my ſecond depar- 
ture. Within leſs than three months the coafition 
ſtruck on ſome hidden rocks: had I remained on 
board, I ſhould have periſhed in the general ſhip- 
Wreck 

Since my eſtabliſhment at Lauſanne, more than 
ſeven years have elapſed; and if every day has not 
been equally ſoft and ſerene, not a day, not a moment, 
bas occurred in which I have repented of my choice. 
During my abſence, a long portion of human life, 
many changes had happened: my elder acquaiatance 
had left the ſtage; virgins were ripened into matrons, 
and children were grown to the age of manbood. 
But the ſame manners were tranſmitted from one 
generation to another: my friend alone was an ineſ- 
timable treaſure; my name was not totally forgotten, 
and all were amhitious to welcome the arrival of a 
ſtranger and the return of a fellow. citizen. The firſt 
winter was given toa general embrace, without any 
nice diſcrimination of perſons and characters. After a 
more regular ſettlement, a more accurate ſurvey, I 
diſcovered three ſolid and permanent benefits of my 
new ſituation. 1. My perſonal freedom had been 


ſomewhat impaired by the Houſe of Commons and 
Vor., I. SD 
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the Board of Trade; but I was now delivered from 
the chain of duty and dependence, from the hopes 
_and fears of political adventure : m ſober mind wa 
no longer intoxicated by the fumes of party, and[ 
Tejoiced in my eſcape, as often as I read of the mid. 
night debates which preceded the diſſolution of par. 

liament **. 2. My Engliſh economy had been that 
of a ſolitary bachelor, who might afford ſome ocer 
ſional dinners. In Len land [ enjoyed at eve 
meal, at every hour, the free and pleaſant conver. 
ſation of the friend of my youth ; and my daily table 
was always provided for the reception of one or two 
extraordinary gueſts, Our importance in ſociety is 
leſs a poſitive than a relative weight: in London! 
was loſt in the crowd; I ranked with the firſt families 
of Lauſanne, and my ſtyle of prudent expenſe enabled 
me to maintain a fair balance of reciprocal civilities 
3. Inſtead of a ſmall houſe between a ſtreet and a 
ſtable- yard, I began to occupy a ſpacious and con 
venient manſion, connected on the north-ſide with 
the city, and open on the ſouth to a beautiful and 
boundleſs horizon. A garden of four acres had been 
laid out by the taſte of Mr. Deyverdun : from the 
garden a rich ſcenery of meadows and vineyards 
deſcends to the Leman Lake, and the proſpe far 
beyond the Lake is crowned by the ſtupendous 
mountains of Savoy. My books and my acquaintance 
had been firſt united in London; but this happy poſi. 
tion of my library in town and country was finally 
reſerved for Lauſanne. Poſſeſſed of every comfort in 
this triple alliance, I could not be tempted to change 
my habitation with the changes of the ſeaſons. 
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My friends had been kindly apprehenſive that I 
ould not be able to exiſt 1 in a Swils town at the 
foot of the Alps, after having ſo long converſed 
with the firſt men of the firſt cities of the world. 
Such lofty connexions may attract the curious, and 
gratifiy the vain; but I am too modeſt, or too 
proud, bus 6 my own value by that of my aſſo- 
ciates; whatſoever may be the fame of learning 
or genius, experience has ſhown me that the chea- 
per qualifications of politeneſs and good ſenſe are 


- of more uſeſul currency in the commeree of life. 


By many, converſation is eſteemed as a theatre or 
a ſchool: but, after the morning has been occu- 
pied by the labors of the library, I wiſh to unbend 
rather than to exerciſe my mind ; and-in the interval 
between tea and ſupper I am far from diſdaining 
the innocent amuſement of a game at cards. Laus 
anne is peopled by a numerous gentry, - whoſe 
companionable idleneſs is ſeldom diſturbed by the 
purſuits of avarice or ambition: the women, though 
confined to a domeſtic education, are endowed for 
the moſt part with more taſte and knowledge than 
their huſbands and brothers : but the decent free- 
dom of hoth ſexes 1s equally remote from the ex- 
tremes of ſimplicity and refinement. I ſhall add as 
a misfortune rather than a merit, that the ſituation 
and beauty of the Pays de Vaud, the long habits of 
the Engliſh, the medical reputation of Dr. Tiſſot, 
aad the faſhion of viewing the mountains and Glaciers, 
have opened us on all ſides to the incurſions of foreig- 
ners. The viſits of Mr. and Madame Necker, of 
Prince Henry of Pruſſia, and of Mr. Fox, may form 
N 2 
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ſome, pleaſing exceptions ;_ but, in general, Lau- 


Tanne has appeared moſt agreeable in my eyes, when 

we have been abandoned to our own ſociety. I had 
frequently ſeen Mr. Necker, in, the ſummer of 
1784, ata country houſe near Lauſanne , where he 
compoſed his Treatiſe on the Adminiſtration of 
the Finances. I have ſince, in October 1790, 
viſited him in his preſent reſidence, the caſtle and 
barony of Copet, near Geneva. Of the merits and 
meaſures of that ſtateſman various] opinions may be 
_ entertained ; but all impartial men muſt agree ſ in 
their eſteem of bis integrity and patriotiſm. 

In the month of Auguſt 1784, Prince Henry of 
Pruſſia, in his way to Paris, paſſed three days at 
: oe. His military conduct has been praiſed by 
profeſſional men; his character has been vilified by 
the wit and malice of a dæmon“; but I was flattered 
by his affability, and entertained by his con 
verſation. 

In his tour of Swiadrland ( September 1788) Mr. 
Fox gave me twol days of free and private ſociety”. 
He ſeemed to feel, and even to envy, the happinels 
of my ſituation ; while I admired the powers of a 
ſuperior man, as they are blended in his attractive 
character with the ſoftneſs and ſimplicity of a child. 
Perhaps no human being was ever more perfectly 
exempt from the taint of malevolence, vanity, 
or faſhood. 

My tranſmigration from London to Lu 
could not be effected without 1 interrupting the courſe 
of my hiſtorical labors. * The hurry of my depar* 
ture, the joy of my arrival, the delay of my tools, 
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ſuſpended their progreſs; and a full twelvemonth 
was loſt before 1 could reſume the thread of regular 
and daily induſtry. A number of books moſt 
requiſite and leaſt common had been previouſly ' 
ſelected; the academical library of Lauſanne, which 
I could uſe as my own, contained at leaſt the fathers 
and councils; and I have derived ſome occaſional 
ſuccour from the public collections of Berne and 
Geneva. The fourth volume was ſoon terminated, 

by an abſtract of the controverſies of the Incarna- 
tion, which the learned Dr. Prideaux was appre- 
henſive of expoſing to profane eyes. It had been 
the original deſign of = learned Dean Prideaux 
to write the hiſtory of the ruin of the Eaſtern 

Church. In this work it would have been neceſ- 
ſary, not only to unravel all thoſe controverſies 
which the Chriſtians made l about the hypoſtatical 
union, but alſo to unfold all the niceties and ſubtle 


| notions which each ſect entertained concerning it. 


The pious hiſtorian was apprehenſive of expoſing 
that incomprehenſible myſtery to the cavils and 
objections of unbelievers; and he durſt not, © ſeeing 
0 70 nature of this book, venture it abroad in ſo 
wanton and lewd an age 7 8 | 
In the fifth and ſixth volumes the revolutions of 
the empire and the world are moſt rapid, various, 
and inſtructive; and the Greek or Roman hiſtorians 
are checked by the hoſtile narratives of the barba- 
rians of the Eaſt and the Weſt”. | 
It was not till after many defines , and many trials, 
that I preferred, as I ſtill prefer, the method of 


grouping "= picture EG nations; and the feeming 
N 3 
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neglect of chronological order is ſurely compenſi 
ted by the ſuperior merits of intereſt and perſpi 
cuity. The ſtyle of the firſt volume is, in my opinion, 
ſomewhat crude and elaborate; in the ſecond and 
third it is ripened into eaſe, correctneſs, and num. 

bers; but in the three laſt I may have been feduced 
by the facility of my pen, and the conſtant habit 
of ſpeaking one language and writing another may 
have infuſed ſome mixture of Gallic idioms. Hap- 
pily for my eyes, I have always cloſed my ſtudies 


with the day, and commonly with the morning; 


and a long, but temperate, labor has been accom. 
pliſhed, without fatiguing either the mind or body; 
but when I computed the remainder of my time and 
my taſk, it was apparent that, according to the ſea. 
ſon of publication , the delay of a month would be 
productive of that of a year. I was now ſtraining 
for the goal, and in the laſt winter many evenings 
were borrowed from the ſocial pleaſures of Lauſanne, 
J could now with that a pauſe, an interval, had 295 
allowed ſor a ſerious reviſal. 


have preſumed to mark the moment of concep | 


tion: I ſhall now commemorate the hour of my final 
deliverance, It was on the day, or rather night, of 
the 27th of June 287 between the hours of eleven 
and twelve, that I wrote the laſt lines of the laſt 
page, in « ſummer houſe in my garden. Aſter laying 
down my pen, I took ſeveral turns in a berceau, 
or covered walk of acacias, which commands a 


profpc of the country, the lake, and the moun-_ 


tains The air was temperate, the ſky was ſerene, 
the ſilver orb of the moon was reflected from the 
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waters, and all nature was ſilent. I will not diſſem. 
ble the firſt emotions of joy on the recovery of my 
freedom, and, perhaps, the eſtabliſhment of my 
fame. But my pride was ſoon humbled, and a ſober 
melancholy was ſpread oyer my mind, by the idea 

that I had taken an everlaſting leave of an old and 
agreeable companion, and that whatſoever might 


be the future date of my Hiſtory , the life of the 


hiſtorian muſt be ſhort and precarious. I will add 
two facts, which have ſeldom occurred in the com- 
poſition of ſix, or at leaſt of five, quartos. 1. My 
firſt rough manuſcript, without any intermediate 
copy, has been ſent to the preſs. 2. Not a ſheet has 
been ſeen by any human eyes, excepting thoſe of 
the author and the printer: the faults and the merits 
are excluſively my own * 

I cannot help recolleQing a much more extraor- 
dinary fact, which is affirmed of himſelf by Retif 
de la Bretonne, a voluminous and original writer 
of French novels. He labored, and may ſtill labor, 
in the humble office of corrector to a printing | houſe; 
but this office enabled him to tranſport an entire vol- 
ume from his mind to the preſs; and his work was 
given to the public without ever — been writ- 
ten with a pen. „ 

After a quiet reſidence of four years, during which 
I had never moved ten miles from Lauſanne, it was 
not without ſome reluctance and terror thatT under- 
took, in a journey of two hundred leagues, to 
croſs the mountains and the ſea. Yet this formid- 
able adventure was achieved without danger or 
fatigue; and at the end of a fortnight I found my- 
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ſelf in Lord Sheffield's houſe and library, Caſe; hap. 
Py » and at home. The character of my friend (Mr. 
Holroyd) had recommended him to a ſeat in parlia, 


ment for Coventry, the command of a regiment of 


light dragoons, and an Irith peerage. The ſenſe and 
ſpirit of his political writings have decided the public 
opinion on the great queſtions of our eee in. 

tereſt with America and Ireland“. 

The ſale of his Obſervations on the American Sta 
tes was diffuſive, their effect beneficial; the Navi 
gation Act, the palladium of Britain, was defended, 
and perhaps ſaved, by his pen; and he proves, by 
the weight of fact ang argument., that the mother. 
country may ſuryive and flouriſh after the loſs of 
America. My friend has never cultivated the arts 
of compoſition ; but his materials are copious and 
correct, and he leaves on his paper the clear im. 
preſſion of an active and vigorous mind. His “ Ob. 
ſervations on the Trade, Manufactures, and pre- 
< ſent State of Ireland, were intended to guide 
the induſtry, to correct the prejudices, and to 
aſſuage the paſſions of a country which ſeemed to 
forget that ſhe could be free and proſperous only 
by a friendly connexion with Great Britain, The 
concluding obſervations are written with ſo much 
eaſe and ſpirit, that they may be read by thoſe who 
are the leaſt intereſted in the ſubject. 

He fell (in 1784) with the unpopular coalition; but 
his merit has been acknowledged at the laſt general 
election, 1790, by the honorable invitation and free 
choice of the city of Briſtol. During the whole time 
of my reſidence in England I was entextained at 
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heffield- place aud 1 in Downing: Street by his hoſe 
table kindneſs; and the moſt pleaſant period was 
at which I paſſed in the domeſtic ſociety of [the 


\mily. In the larger circle of the metropolis I ob- 
rved the country and the inhabitants with the 


nowledge, and without the prejudices, of an Eng- 
qu wan; but I rejoiced in the apparent increaſe of 
calch and proſperity, which might he fairly divided 
{tween the ſpirit of the nation and the wiſdom of 
e miniſter. All party reſentment was now loſt in 
blivion: ſince I was no man's rival, no man was 
y enemy. I felt the dignity of independence, and 

; I aſked no more, I was fatisfied with the general 
vilities of the world. The houſe in London which 
frequented with moſt pleaſure and aſſiduity was 
at of Lord North. After the loſs of power and of 
ht, he was ſtill happy in himſelf and his friends; 


my public tribute of gratitude and eſteem could 


d longer be ſuſpected of any intereſted motive. Be- 
re my departure from England, I was preſent at 
e uguſt ſpectacle of Mr. Haſtings' s trial in Weſt-' 
inſter Hall. It is not my province to abſolve or 
ademn the Governor of India; but Mr. Sheridan's 
quence demanded my applauſe; nor could I hear 
thout emotion the perſonal compliment which he 
id me in the preſence of the Britiſh nation” 
From this diſplay of genius, which blazed four 
ceſſive days, I ſhall ſtoop to a very mechanical 
cumſtance. As I was waiting in the managers box, 
ad the curioſity to inquire of the ſhort-hand wri- 
> how many words a ready and rapid oratos 
ght pronounce in an hour? From. 7000 to 7500 
his anſwer. The medium of 7200 will afford 120 


j 
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7 
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words in a minute, and two words in each ſecon 

But this computation will yOu apply to the Engl 
Janguage. | | 

As the publication of my three laſt volumes: 

the principal object, ſo it was the firſt care ofg 
Engliſh journey. The previous arrangements wil 

the bookſeller and the printer were ſettled in g 
paſſage through London, and the proofs, ich 
returned more correct, were tranſmitted every pt 

from the preſs to Sheffield-Place. The length of 
operation, and the leiſure of the country, alloy 

ſome time to review my manuſcript. Several 

and uſeful books, the A ſſiſes de Jeruſalem, Ramul 

de Bello C. Paro, the Greek Acts of the Synod 
Florence, the Statuta Urbis Romæ, &c. were pl 
cured, and introduced in their proper places 
ſupplements which they afforded. The imprel 

of the fourth volume had conſumed three mont 

Our common intereſt required that we ſhould ng 

with a quicker pace; and Mr. Strahan, fulil 

his engagement, which few printers could ſuſta 

of delivering every week three thouſand copie 

nine ſheets. The day of publication Was, howent 
delayed, that it might coincide with the fifty 
anniverſary of my own birth-day ; the double ſeſii 

was celebrated by a cheerful literary dinner at 
Cadell's houſe ; and I ſeemed to bluſh while they 

an elegant compliment from Mr. Hayley“, wht 
poetical talents had more than once been employ 

—» in the praiſe of his friend. Before Mr. Hayley inſcri 
. with my name his epiſtles on hiſtory, I was! 
. acquainted with that amiable man and elegant p 
He afterwards thanked me in verſe for my ſec gie 
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d third volumes“; and in the ſummer of 1787, 
e Roman Eagle (a proud title) accepted the 
vitation of the Engliſh Sparrow, who chirped in 
e groves of Eartham, near Chicheſter. As moſt of 
ze former purchaſers were naturally deſirous of 
pmpleting their ſets , the ſale of the quarto edition 
as quick and eaſy ; and an octavo ſize was printed, 
> ſatisfy at a cheaper rate the public demand. The 
pncluſion of my work was generally read, and va- 
ouſly judged. The ſtyle has been expoſed to much 
ademical criticiſm ; a religious clamor was revived, 
id the reproach of indecency has been loudly 
hoed by the rigid cenſors of morals. I never could 
iderſtand the clamor that has been raiſed againſt 
e indecency of my three laſt volumes. 1. An equal 
pree of freedom in the former part, eſpecially in 
e firſt volume, had paſſed without reproach. 2. 1 
n juſtified in painting the manners of the times; 
e vices of Theodora form an effential feature in 
e reign and character of Juſtinian. 3. My Engliſh 
xt is chaſte, and all licentious paſſages are left in 
e obſcurity of a learned language. Le Lalin dans 
mots brave Thonnetete, ſays the correct Boileau, 
a country and idiom more ſcrupulous than our 
n. Yet, upon the whole, the Hiſtory of the 
ecline and Fall ſeems to have ſtruck root, both 
home and abroad, and may, perhaps, a hundred 
ars hence ſtill continue to be abuſed. I am leſs 
tered by Mr. Porſon's high encomium on the 
le and ſpirit of my hiſtory, than I am ſatisfied 
th his honorable toſtimony to my attention, di- 
ence, and accuracy; thoſe humble virtues, which 
g10us zeal had moſt audaciouſly denied. The 


* 


mixture of acid. As the book may not be comny 


1 paſſim appareant ſiniſtrè dicta, minus perſe 
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ſweetneſs of his praiſe is tempered by a reaſonatl 


in England, I ſhall tranſcribe my own charagg 
from the Bibliotheca Hiſtorica of Meuſelius“, 
learned and laborious German. © Summis ævi nol n 
< hiſtoricis Gibbonus ſine dubio adnumerandus d 
Inter capitolii ruinas ſtans primum hujus opel 

< ſcribendi conſilium cepit. Florentiſſimos yi 
* annos. colligendo & laborando eidem impebdt 
Enatum inde monumentum #re perennius, lig 


veritati non ſatis conſentanea. Videmus quid 
te ubique fere ſtudium ſcrutandi veritatemque ſu 
4 bendi maximum: tamen ſine Tillemontio du 
© ubi ſcilicet hujus hiſtoria finitur ſæpius noſtet i 
< tubat atque hallucinatur. Quod vel maxime fi 
ec ubi de rebus Eccleſiaſticis vel de juris prudent 
© Romania (tom. iv.) tradit, & in aliis locis. Attant 


4 nzvi hujus generis haud impediunt quo mill: 
« operis ſummam & Sπνjõ,j , præclare diſpofin _ 
* Ale dum rerum ſapientiſſimum, argutum qu 
< interdum, dictionemque ſeu ſty lum hiſtorico 5 
< ac philoſopho digniſſimum, & vix a quoque ly: 
« Anglo, Humio ac Robertſono haud exceptis (li: 
« repiums#) vehementer laudemus, atque fzculon Ja 
c tro de hujuſmodi hiſtoria gratulemur . . .-. . I. 
bonus adverſarios cum in tum extra patriam m:! 
« eſt, quia propogationem religionis Chriſtau ne 
non, ut vulgo, heri ſolet, aut more Theologom :: 
« ſed ut Hiſtoricum & Philoſophum decet, Md 
erat. 0 


The French Italian, and German rranflaciogell ſa; 
been executed with various ſucceſs; but, inſtead er 
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ztronizing, I ſhould willingly ſuppreſs ſuch imper- 
& copies, which injure the character, while they 
opagate the name of the author. The firſt vo- 
Wme had been feebly, though faithfully , tanſlated 
to French by M. Le Clerc de Septchenes, a young 
ntleman of a ſtudious character and liberal fortune. 
fter his deceaſe the work was continued by two 
anufacturers of Paris, M. M. Deſmuniers and 
antwell: but the former is now an active member 
the national aſſembly, and the undertaking lan- 
iſhes in the hands of hisaſſociate. The ſuperior 
rit of the interpreter, or his language, inclines me 
preſer the Italian verſion: but I wiſh that it were 
my power to read the German, which is praiſed 
the beſt judges. The Iriſh pirates are at once my 
ends and my enemies. But I cannot be diſpleaſed 
th the two numerous and correct impreſſions which 
e been publiſhed for the uſe of the continent at 
il im Switzerland **, The conqueſts of our lan- 
age and literature are not confined to Europe alone, 
La writer who ſuceeds in London, is ſpeedily read 
the banks of the Delaware and the Ganges. 
n the preface of the fourth volume, while I gloried 
he name of an Engliſhman; I announced my ap- 
aching return to the neighbourhood of the Lake 
Lauſanne. This laſt trial confirmed my aſſurance 
t lhad wiſely choſen for my own happineſs ; nor did 
nce, in a year's viſit, entertain a wiſh of ſettling in 
native country. Britain is the free and fortunate 
nd; but where is the ſpot in which I could unite 
net and beauties of my eſtabliſhment at 
anne? The tumult of London aſtoniſhed my eyes 
ears ; the amuſements of public places were no 


— 


ſence, and the laſt diviſion of books, which follo 


 phanes, I involved myſelf in the philoſophic ma 


and our beſt ſociety, our long and late dinners, way 
ſoon have been prejudicial to my health. With 
 _ would not have enticed me to engage a ſecond tin 


| ſome weeks after the publication of my Hiſtonj 
reluctantly quitted Lord and Lady Sheffield, andi 
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longer adequate to the trouble; the clubs 10 af 
blies were filled with new faces and young n 


any ſhare in the political wheel, I muſt be idle x 
inſignificant: yet the moſt ſplendid temptati 


the ſervitude of parliament or office. At Tunbrig 


a young Swils friend“, whom J had introduce 
the Engliſh world, I purſued the road of Dover 
Lauſanne. My habitation was embelliſhed in my 


my ſteps, increaſed my choſen library to the nun 
of between ſix and ſeven thouſand volumes. 
ſeraglio was ample, my choice was free, my app 
was keen. After a full repaſt on Homer and An 


the writings of Plato, of which the dramatic is 
haps, more intereſting than the argumentativep 
but I ſtepped aſide into every path of inquiry wi 
reading or reflection accidentally opened. 
Alas! the joy of my return, and my ſtudious art 
were ſoon damped by the melancholy ſtate of my 
Il. Deyverdun. His health and ſpirits had long ful 


a gradual decline, a ſucceſſion of a poplectic al 
nounced his diſſolution; and before he expired, uin 
who love him could not wiſh for the continuane ſo 
life. The voice of reaſon might congratulate h 
verance, but the feelin 85 of nature and friendſhip al 
be ſubdued only by time: his amiable characte ir: 


ſtill a live in my remembrance; each room, each 


— 


® 
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as imprinted with our common footſteps ; and I 
ould bluſh at my own philoſophy, if a long interval 
tudy had not preceded .and followed the death 
my friend. By his laſt will he left to me the option 
purchaſing his houſe and garden, or of poſſeſſing 
em during my life, on the payment either of a 
pulated price, or of an eaſy retribution to his kinſ- 
an and heir, I ſhould probably have been tempt- 
by the demon of property, if ſome legal difficul. 
s had not been ſtarted againſt my title; a conteſt 
ould have been vexatious, doubtful, and invidious; 
d the heir moſt gratefully ſubſcribed an agreement, 
nich rendered my life · poſſeſſion more perfect, and 
future condition more advantageous. Yet I had 
en revolved the judicious lines in which Pope 
ſwers the objections of his long. ſighted friend? 
Pity to build without or child or wife; 
Why, youll enjoy it only all your life : 
Well, if the uſe be mine, does it concern one 
Whether the name belong to Pope or Vernon s 


e certainty of my tenure has allowed me to lay 
t a conſiderable ſum in improvements and altera- 
ns: -they have been executed with (kill and taſte; 
| few men of letters, perhaps, in Europe, are ſo 
irably lodged as myſelf. But, I feel, and with the 
line of years I ſhall more painfully feel, that I 
alone in paradiſe. Among the circle of my ac- 
aintance at Lauſanne, I have gradually acquired 
ſolid and tender friendſhip of a reſpectable fa- 
ly: the four perſons of whom it is compoſed 
all endowed with the virtues beſt adapted to 
ir age and ſituation; and I am encouraged to 
e the parents as a brother, and the children as a 
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of meeting; yet even this valuable connexion cann 
ſupply the loſs of domeſtic ſociety. 


contempt of the blind and fanatic multitude. 


the theatre of Europe, our domeſtic harmony 
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father. Every day we ſeek and find the opportunity 


Within the laſt two or three years our tranquill 
has been clouded by the diſorders of France: mu 
families at Lauſanne were alarmed and affected! 
the terrors of an impending bankruptcy; but 
revolution, or rather the diſſolution of the kingdy 
has been heard and felt in the adjacent lands. 

I beg leave to ſubſcribe my aſſent to Mr. Burke 
creed on the revolution of France. I admire hi 
eloquence, I approve his politics, I adore his q 
valry, and I can almoſt excuſe his reverence 
church eſtabliſhmencs. I have ſometimes thoug 
of writing a dialogue of the dead, in which Luci 
Eraſmus, and Voltaire ſhould mutually acknowled 
the danger of expoſing an old ſuperſtition to 


A ſwarm of emigrants of both ſexes, who eſci 
from the public ruin, has been attracted by i 
vicinity, the manners, and the language of Lavſang 
and our narrow habitations in town and count 
are now occupied by the firſt names and titles 
the departed monarchy. Theſe noble fugitives 
entitled to our pity; they may claim our eſte 
but they cannot, in their preſent ſtate of mind al 
fortune, much contribute to our amuſement. laſſe 
of looking down as calm and idle ſpectators 


ſomewhat imbittered by the infuſion of party ſpil 
our ladies and gentlemen aſſume the character ofk 


taught politicians; and the ſober dictates of ”" 
All 
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nd experience are ſilenced by the clamor of the 
riumphant democrates. The fanatic miſſionaries of 
edition have ſcattered the ſeeds of diſcontent in 
ur cities and villages, which had flouriſhed above 
o hundred and fifty years without fearing the 
pproach of war, or feeling the weight of govern- 
ent. Many individuals and ſome communities, 
ppear to be infeſted with the Gallic phrenzy, the 
ild theories of equal and boundleſs freedom; but 
truſt that the body of the people will be faithful 
o their ſovereign and to themſelves; and I am 
atizfied that the failure or ſucceſs of a revolt would 
qually terminate in the ruin of the country. While 
he ariſtocracy of Berne protects the .happineſs, it is 
perfluous to inquire whether it be founded in the 
ights, of man: the economy of the ſtate is liberally 
pplied without the aid of taxes; and the magiſ- 
ates muſt reign with prudence and equity, ſince 
ey are unarmed in the midſt of an armed nation. 
The revenue of Berne, excepting ſome ſmall duties. 
derived from church lands, tithes, feudal rights, and 
tereſt of money. The republic has nearly Soo, oool. 
erling in the Engliſh funds, and the amount of 
er treaſure is unknown to the citizens themſelves. 
or myſelf (may the omen be averted) I can only 
eclare, that the firſt ſtroke of a rebel drum would 
e the ſignal of my immediate departure. 
When I contemplate the common lot of mortality, 
muſt acknowledge that I have drawn a high prize 
the lottery of life. The far greater part of 15 
lobe is overſpread with barbariſin or ſlavery: 1 


e civilized world, the moſt numerous claſs is con- 
Vor. I. O 
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demned to ignorance and poverty; and the doulſ 
fortune of my birth in a free and enlightenel 
country, in an honorable and wealthy family, isthe 
lucky chance of an unit againſt millions. The gener 
probability 1 is about three to one, that a new. bon 
infant will not live to complete his fiſtieth year“ 
ha ve now paſſed that age, and may fairly eſl 
mate the preſent value of my exiſtence in the thres 
fold diviſion of mind, body, and eſtate. 


1. The firſt and indiſpenſable requiſite of happinekiſWl 


is a clear conſcience, unſullied by the reproach a 
remembrance of an unworthy action. 


Hic murus aheneus eſto , 
Nil conſcire ſibi, nulla palleſcere culpd. 


I am endowed with a cheerful temper, a moden 
ſenſibility, and a natural diſpoſition to repoſe rathe 
than to activity: ſome miſchievous appetites 2 
habits have perhaps been corrected by philoſophya 
time. The love of ſtudy, a paſſion which derig 
freſh vigor from enjoyment, ſupplies each day, ea 
hour, with a perpetual ſource of independent al 
rational pleafure; and I am not ſenfible of any dey 
of the mental faculties. The original ſoil has bee 
highly improved by cultivation; but it may k 
queſtioned, whether ſome flowers of fancy, ſon 
grafutel errors, have not been eradicated with tk 
weeds of prejudice. 2. Since I have eſcaped fro 
the long perils of my childhood, the ferious advi 
of a phyſician has ſeldom been requiſite. © Thema 
* neſs of ſuperfluous health” I have never know 
but my tender conſtitution has been fortified 9 
time, and the ineſtimable gift of the ſound u 
| peaceful ſlumbers of infancy may be — 
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to the mind and body. 3. I have already deſcribed 
the merits of my ſociety and ſituation; but theſe 
enjoyments would be taſteleſs or bitter if their poſ- 
ſeſſion were not aſſured by an annual and adequate 
ſupply. According to the ſcale of Switzerland, I 
am a rich man; and Iam indeed rich, ſince my in- 
come is ſuperior to my expenſe, and my expenſe 
is equal to my wiſhes. My friend Lord Sheffield has 
kindly relieved me from the cares to which my taſte 
and temper are molt adverſe: ſhall I add, that fince 
the failure of my firſt wiſhes, I bave never entertained 
any ſerious thoughts of a matrimonial connexion ? 

[am diſguſted with the affectation of men of letters, 
who complain that they have renounced a ſubſtance 
fora ſhadow ; and that their fame (Which ſometimes 
i no inſupportable weight) affords a poor compen 7 


ü 
* 


on 


reve 


ne 


experience, at leaſt, has taught me a very different 
leſſon: twenty happy years have been animated by 
the labor of my Hiſtory ; and its ſuneſs has 82 
me a nome a rank, a character, in the world, 

which I ſhould not otherwiſe have been entitled. The 
freedom of my writings has indeed provoked an 
implacable tribe ; but, as I was ſafe from the ſtings, 
I was ſoon accuftoned 6.dhe buzzing of the hornets: 
my nerves are not tremblingly alive, and my literary 
temper is ſo happily framed, that I am leſs ſenſible of 
pain than of pleaſure. The rational pride of an au- 
thor may be offended, rather than flattered, by vague 
indiſcriminate praiſe ; but he cannot, he ſhould not, be 
indifferent to the fair teſtimonies of private and pub. 
lic eſteem, Even his moral ſympathy may be gra- 
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tion for envy, cenſure, and perſecution **, My own _ 
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tified by the idea, that now, in the preſent hour, bei 
imparting ſome degree of amuſement or knowledg 
to his friends in a diſtant land: that one day his ming 
will be familiar to the grandchildren of thoſe wh 
are yet unborn '*. I cannot boaſt of the friendlhjp 
or favor of princes; the patronage of Engliſh liters 
ture has long ſince been devolved on our bookſeller 
and the meaſure of their liberality is the leaſt amhj 
guous teſt of our common ſucceſs. Perhaps the 
golden mediocrity of my fortune has Om 
to fortiſy my application. 

I bepreſent isafleeting moment, the paſt i is nomorg 
and our proſpect of futurity is dark and doubt 
This day may poſſi bly be my laſt: but the laws of pra, 
bability, ſo true in general, ſo fallacious in particula, 
ſtill allow about fifteen years. I ſhall ſoon enter ina 
the period which, as the moſt agreeableof his long lit 
was ſelected by the judgment and experience of th 
ſage Fontenelle His choice is approved by the el 
quent hiſtorian of nature, who fixes our moral happs 


neſs to the mature ſeaſon in which our paſſions art u 
ſuppoſed to be calmed, our duties fulfilled, our amb 
tion ſatisfied, our fame and fortune eſtabliſhed ont F 


ſolid baſis . In private converſation, that great an 
amiable man added the weight of his own exprienc 
and this autumnal felicity might be-exemplified 1 ini! 


lives of Voltaire, Hume, and many other men a. 
letters. I am far more inclined to embrace hel e. 
diſpte this comfortable doctrine. I will not ſuppo ec 
any premature decay of the mind or body; but I nu 
reluctantly obſerve that two cauſes, the abbreyiatoal 7. 


of time, and the failure of hope, will always ting 
with a browner ſhade the evening of life. 


1 


HEN I firſt eat to prepare Mr. Gib- 
don's Memoirs for the preſs, I ſu ppoſed that it would 
he neceſſary te to introduce ſome continuation of them, 

om the time when they ceaſe, namely, ſoon after his 
eturn to Switzerlandin the year 1788 ; but the exa- 
bination of his correſpondence with me ſuggeſted, 
atthe beſt continuation would be the publication of 
is letters from that time to his death. I ſhall thus give 
pore ſatisfaction, by employing the language of Mr. 
ibbon, inſtead of my own; and the public will ſee 
im in a new and (I think ) an admirable light, as a 
riter of letters. By the inſertion of a few occaſional 
ntences, I ſhall obviate the diſadvantages that are apt 
ariſe from an interrupted narration.'A prejudiced 
ra ſaſtidious critic may condemn, perhaps, ſome 
arts ofthe letters as trivial; but many readers, I flatter 
yſelf, will be gratified by diſcovering even in theſe 
y friend's affectionate feelings, and his character 
familiar life. His letters in general bear a ſtrong 
ſemblance to the ſtyle and turn of his converſation; 
e characteriſtics of which were vivacity, elegance, 
nd preciſion, with knowledge aſtoniſhingly ex- 
nſive and correct. He never ceaſed to be inſtructive 
d entertaining; and in general there was a vein of 
leaſantry i in his converſation which prevented its 
ecoming languid, even during a reſidence of 
any months with a family in the country. 
It has been ſuppoſed that he always arranged what 
intended to ſay, before he ſpoke; his quickneſs 
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in converſation contradicts this notion: but it 
very true, that before he fat down to write any 
or letter, he completely arranged in his mind why 
be meant to expreſs, He purſued the ſame methg 
in reſpect to other compoſitions ; ; and he occaſional 
would walk ſeveral times about his apartment beſon 
he had rounded a period tq his taſte. He has pleaſant 
remarked to me, that ſts coſt him many 
turn before he could throw a ſentiment into a fon 
that gratified his own criticiſm. His ſyſtematichabi 
of arrangement in point of ſtyle, aſliſted. in h 
in ſtance, by an excellent memory and correct jud; 


ment, is much to be recommended to thoſe yh 
aſpire to any perfection in writing. 
Although the Memoirs extend beyond the timed I 
Mr. Gibbon's return to Lauſanne, I ſhall inſen . 
ſew Letters, written immediately after his arr 
there, and combine them ſꝗ far as to include ey 8 
the laſt note which he wrote a few days prevjouſ ! 
to his death. Some of them contain few incident . 
but they connect and carry on the account ei 
of his opinions or of his employment. { 
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EDWARD GIBBON Efq. 
TO THE 5 


Right Hon. LORD SHEFFIELD. | 


— —— — 


Lad Joly 30, 1788. — Wedneſday, + 3 o'clock, 


| HAVE but a moment to ſay, before the depar- 
ture of the poſt, that after a very pleaſant journey 
J arrived here about half an hour ago; that I am 
as well arranged, as if I had never ſtirred from this 
place; and that dinner on the table is juſt announced. 
Severy I dropt at his country-houſe about two 
leagues off. I juſt ſaluted the family, who dine with 
me the day after to morrow, and return to town for 
ſome days, I hope weeks, on my account. The 
ſon is an amiable and grateful youth; and even this 
journey has taught me to know and to love him ſtill 
better. My ſatisfaction would be complete, had 
I not found a ſad and ſerious alteration in poor 
Deyverdum ; but thus our joys are chequered! I 
| embrace all; and at this moment feel the laſt pang 
of our parting at Tunbridge. Convey this letter 
or information, without delay, from Sheffield. Place 
to Bath. In a ſe days 1 ſhall write more awply to 
both places. 
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October 15 1783.7 

AFTER ſuch an at of vigor as my firſt letter, 

| compoſed , finiſhed, and diſpatched within half a 
hour after my landing, while the dinner was ſmozk. 
ing on the table, your knowledge of the animal 
muſt have n you to expect a proportionable 
degree of relaxation; and you will be ſatisfied to hear, 
that, for many Wedneſdays and Saturdays, Than 
conſumed more time than would have ſufficed for 
the epiſtle, in deviſing reaſons for procraſtinating it 
to the next poſt. At this very moment I begin ſo 
very late, as I am juſt going to dreſs and dine in 
the country, that I can take only the benefit of the 
date, October the firſt, and muſt be content toſeal 
and ſend my letter next Saturday. | 


: | October the 4th 
SATTRDAY | is row arrived and much doubt 
whether I ſhall have time to finiſh. J roſe, as uſual, 
about ſeven; but as I knew I ſhould have ſo much 
time, vou know it would have been ridiculous to 
begin any thing before breakfaſt. When I returned: 
from my breakfaſt room to the library, unluckilyl 
found on the table ſome new and intereſting books, 
which inſtantly caught my attention ; and without 
injuring my correſpondent, I could ſafely beſtowa 
ſingle hour to gratify-my curioſity. Some things which 
J found in them inſenſib!y led me to other books, 
and other inquiries; the morning has ſtolen away, 
and I ſhall be ſoon ſummoned to dreſs and dine 
with the two Severys, father and ſon, who are 
returned from the * on a a diſagreedble errand, 
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n illneſs of Madame, from which ſhe is however re- 
covering. Such is the faithful picture of my mind 
and manners, and from a ſingle day diſce omnes. After 
having been ſo long chained to the oar, in a ſplendid 
alley indeed, I freely and fairly enjoy my liberty as 
promiſed in my preface; range without control 
ver the wide expanſe of my library; converſe, as 
my fancy prompts. me, with poets and hiſtorians, 
philoſophers and orators, of every age and language; 
ind often indulge my meditations in the invention 
and arrangement of mighty works, which I ſhall pro- 
hably never find time or application to execute. 
ly garden, berceau, and pavilion often varied the 

cene of my ſtudies; the beautiful weather which 
ye have enjoyed exhilarated my ſpirits, and I again 
aſted the wiſdom and happineſs of my retirement, 
ill that happineſs was interrupted by a very ſerious 
alamity, which took from me for above a fort- 
ightall thoughts of Rudy, of amuſement, and even 
ff correſpondence. I mentioned in my firſt letter 
he uneaſineſs J felt at poor Deyverdun's declining 
ealth, how much the pleaſure of my life was im- 
dittered by the ſight of a ſuffering and languid friend. 

W he joy of our meeting appeared at firſt to revive 
Im; and though not ſatisfied, I began to think, 
leaſt to hope, that he was every day gaining 
round; when, alas! one morning I was ſuddenly 
ecalled from my berceau to the houſe, with the 
Ireadful intelligence of an apoplectic ſtroke; I found 
im ſenſeleſs : the beſt aſſiſtance was inſtantly col. 
ted; and he had the aid of the genius and ex- 
terience of Mr. Tiſſot, and of the aſſiduous care of 
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another phyſician, who for ſome time ſcarcely quite 
his bedſide either night or day. While I was i 
momentary dread of a relapſe, with a confeſſiq 
from his phyſicians that ſuch a relapſe muſt be fat] 
you will feel thatI was much more to be pitied tha 
my friend. At length, art or nature triumphed oyg 
the enemy of life. I was ſoon aſſured that all imme 
diate danger was paſt; and now for many days hay 
had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing him recover. thougbh 
flow degrees, his health and ſtrength, his ſleep anda 
petite. He now walks about the garden, and receing 
his particular friends, but has not yet gone abroa 
His future health will depend very much upon hi 
own prudence: but, at all events, this has been a ve 
ſerious warning ; and the ſlighteſt indiſpoſition wil 
| hereafter aſſume a very formidable aſpect. But l 
us turn from this melancholy ſubject.— The Mand 
the people eſcaped from the tumult, the blood 
tumult of the Weſtminſter election, to the lakes 
mountains of Switzerland, and I was informed th 
he was arrived at the Lion d'Or. I ſent a cvnyl 
ment; he anſwered it in perſon, and ſettled at my houl 
for the remainder of the day. I have eat and drat 
and converſed and fat up all night with Foxi 
in England; but it never has happened, perhaps 
never can happen again, that I ſhould enjoy hi 
as I did that day, alone, from ten in the morningtl 


ten at night. Poor Deyverdun, before his accide g 

wanted ſpirits to appear, and has regretted it ſind y 
. converſation never flagged a monent; andi 
ſeemed thoroughly pleaſed with the place and wi 

his company. We had little politics; though he gi Rn 


me, in a few words, ſuch a character of Pitt, as 0 
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great man ſhould give of another his rival: much 
of books, from my own, on which he flattered me 
ery pleaſantly, to Homer and the Arabian Nights: 
much about the country, my garden (which he 
underſtands far better than I do), and, upon the 
whole, I think he envies me, and 3 do ſo 
were he miniſter. The next morning I gave him 
a guide to walk him about the town and country, and 
invited ſome company to meet him at dinner. 'The 
following day he continued his journey to Berne 
and Zurich, and I have, heard of him by various 

means. The people No on him as a prodigy, 
but he ſhows little inclination to converſe with 
them, &c. &c. &c. Our friend Douglas had been curious, 
attentive, agreeable; and in every place where he 
has reſided ſome days, he has left acquaintance who 
eſteem and regret him: I never knew ſo clear and 
general an impreſſion. 

Aſter this long letter I have yet many things to 
ſay, though none of any preſſing conſequence. I 
hope you are not idle in the deliverance of Beriton, 
though the late events and edicts in France begin 
to reconcile me to the poſſeſſion of dirty acres. 
What think you of Necker and the States General ? 
Are not the public expectations too ſanguine? Adieu. 
I will write ſoon to my lady ſeparately; though I 
have not any particular ſubject for her ear. Ever 
yours, 


ae Nov. 29, 1788. 
As I have no correſpondents but yourſelf, 
ſhould have been reduced to the ſale and ſtupid 
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communications of the newſpapers, if you had ng 
difpatched me an excellent ſketch of the extraor. 
dinary ſtate of things. In ſo new a caſe the ſalu 
populi muſt be the firſt law; and any extraordinary 
acts of the two rembining branches of the legiſlature 
muſt be excuſed by neceſfity, and ratified by general 
onen. x * +, * * $1» 
* . Till things are ſettled, I expect a regular; Journal, 


From kingdoms I deſcend to farms. * * * * 8 
red aol JOS 


* 


: LAUSANNE, Dec. 13, 1788, 
Le = a © 4 +. © ws «Ol 
Of public affairs I can only 
hear with curioſity and wonder; careleſs as you 
may think me, I feel myſelf deeply intereſted. You 
muſt now write often; Make Miſs Firth copy 
any curious fragments; and ſtir up any of my wel 
informed acquaintance, Batt, Douglas, Adam, 
. perhaps Lord Loughborough, to eas wenn! with 
me; I will anſwer them. 
Me are now cold and gay at Lavfarne The 
Severys came to towty yeſterday. I ſaw a good 
deal of Lords Malmſbury and Beauchamp, and ther iſ 
ladies; Ellis, of the Rolliad, was with them; L like 
bim much: I gave them a dinner. 
Adieu for the preſent. -Deyverdun is not worſe. 


| LAUSANNE, OY 25, 1789. 

Broonz your letter, which I received yeſterday, 
I was in the anxious ſituation of a king, who hourly 
expects a courier from his general, with the news 
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Lf a deciſive engagement. I had abſtained from 
writing, for fear of dropping a word, or betraying a 
feeling, which might render you too cautious or too 
bold. On the famous 8th of April, between twelve 
and two, I reflected that the buſineſs was determined; 
ed each ſucceeding day I computed the ſpeedy 
approach of your meſſenger, with favorable or | 
| Wcoclancholy tidings. When I broke the ſeal, I ex- „ 
„ bpeaed to read, What a damned unlucky fellow | 
« you are! Nothing tolerable was offered , and I 
* indignantly withdrew the eſtate. ” I dd remember 
the fate of popr Lenborough, and I was afraid of 
our wee &c. It is whimſical enough, 
but it is human nature, that Inow begin to think 


- of the deep rooted foundations of land, and the airy 2 
bnc of the funds. I not only conſent, but even 
y iſh, to have eight or ten thouſand pounds on a 
| We 00d mortgage. The pipe of wine you ſent to me : 
as ſeized, and would have been confiſcated, if 
ee government of Berne had not treated me with 
he moſt flattering and diſtinguiſhed civility : they 
ot only releaſed the wine, but they paid out of their 


on pocket the ſhares to which the bailiff and the 
- WP "former were entitled by law. I ſhould not forget 
e bat the bailiff refuſed to accept of his part. Poor 

Deyverdun's conſtitution is quite broken; he has 

ad two or three attacks, not ſo violent as the firſt : 

very time the door is haſtily opened, I expect to 
„ear of ſome fatal accident: the beſt or worſt hopes 
„che phyſicians are only that he may linger ſome 
y ime longer; but, if he lives till the ſummer, they 
u Propoſe ſending him to ſome mineral waters at 
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Aix, in Savoy, You will be glad to hear that] 


am now aſſured of poſſeſſing, during my life, thi 


delighcful houſe and garden. The act has been lately 
executed in the beſt form, and the handſameſt man. 
ner. I know not what to ſay of your miracles x 
home: we rejoice in the king's recovery, and its mi 
niſterial conſequences; and I cannot be inſenſible ty 
the hope, at leaſt the chance, of ſeeing in thi 
country a firſt lord of trade, or ſecretary at wa, 
In your anſwer, which I ſhall impatiently expet 
you will give me a full and true account of you 
deſigns, which by this time muſt have dropt, orb 
determined at leaſt, for the preſent year. If you 
come, it is high time that we ſhould look out fora 
houſe—a taſk much leſs eaſy than you may pol 
ſibly imagine, Among new kooks, I recomment 
to you the Count de Mirabeau's great work, * d 
la Monarchie Pruſſienne;“ it is in your own way, 
and gives a very juſt and complete idea of that won 
derſul machine. His © Correſpondence Secrete” i 
diabolically good. Adieu. Ever yours. 


LAUSANNE, June 13. 17 
You are in truth a wife, active, inde fatigable, aul 
ineſtimable friend; and as our virtues are often cov 
nected with outyfaults, if you were more tame aul 
| placid, you would be perhaps of leſs uſe and value: 
very important and difficult tranfaction ſeems to if 
nearly termind ate with ſucceſs and mutual ſatis 
tion: we ſeem to run before the wind with a proſpe 
rous gale; and, unleſs we ſhould ſtrike on ſome ſect 
rocks which I do not foreſee, ſhall, on ot before tit 
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gift Jaly, enter the harbour of Content; though I can. 
not purſue the metaphor by adding we ſhall land, ſince 
our operation is of a very oppoſite tendency. I could 
not eaſily forgive myſelf for ſhutting you up in a 
dark room with parchments and attornies, did I not 
reflect that this propably is the laſt material trouble 
hat you will ever have on my account; and that 
aſter the labors and delays of twenty years, I ſhall at 
Jaſt attain what I have always ſighed for, a clear and 
competent income, above my wants, and equal to 
my wiſhes. In this contemplation you will be ſuf- 
ficiently rewarded. I hope * will be content 
with our title deeds, for I cannot furniſh another 
ſired of parchment, Mrs Gibbon's jointure is ſecu- 
red on the Beriton eſtate , and her legal conſent 
is requiſite for the ſale. Again and again | muſt repeat 
my bope that ſhe is perfectly ſatisfied, and that the 
cloſe of her life may not be imbittered by ſuſpi- 
cion, or fear, or diſcontent. What new ſecurity 
does ſhe prefer, —the funds, the 'mortgage, or your 
land? At all events ſhe muſt be made eaſy. I 
wrote to her again ſome time ago, and begged that if 
ſhe were too weak to write, ſhe would deſire Mrs. 
Gould or Mrs. Holroyd to give me a line con- 
cerning her ſtate of health. To this no anſwer; I 
am afraid ſhe is diſpleaſed. 

Now for the diſpoſal of the money: I approve 
ofthe 80501. mortgage on Beriton ; 'and honor your 
prudence in not ſhowing, by the compariſon of the 
rent and intereſt how fooliſh it is to purchaſe land. 
+ „ Wu 005690 6-6 


There is a chance of my drawing a conſiderable ſur 
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into this country, for an arrangement [which you 
yourſelf muſt approve, but which I have not ting 


to explain at preſent. For the ſake of diſpatching, by 


this evening's poſt, an anſwer to your letter which 


arrived this morning, I confine myſelf to the needjul 


but in the courſe of a few days I will ſend a mor 
familiar epiſtle. Adieu. Ever yours. 
 LavsSANNE, July 14, 113g, 
Pook Deyverdun is no more: he expired ;Satur 
day the 4th inſtant; and in his unfortunate fituation 
death could ouly be viewed by himſelf, and by 
his friends, in the light of a conſummation devoutl 
to be wiſhed, Since September he has had a dozy 
apoplectic ſtrokes, more or leſs violent: in the intes 
vals between them his ſtrength gradually decayed 
every principle of life was exhauſted; and had he cow 
tinned to drag a miſerable exiſtence, he muſt pr 
bably bave ſurvived the loſs of his faculties:  Ofal 
misfortunes this was what he himſelf moſt ap 
prehended : but his reaſon was clear and calm i 
the laſt; he beheld his approaching diſſolution with 
the firmneſs of a philoſpher. I fancied \that time 
and reflection had prepared me for the event; but 
the habits of three-and-thirty years friendſhip are ndt 
ſo eaſily broken. The firſt days, and more elps 
cially the firſt nights, were indeed painful. , Lak 
Wedneſday and Saturday it would not have bee 
in my power to write. I muſt now recollect ny 
ſelf, ſince it is neceſſary for me not only to impa 
the news, but to alk your opinion in a very ſeriou 
and doubtful — Which muſt be decided 
without 
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without loſs of time. I ſhall tate the facts, but as 
I am on the ſpot, and as new lights may occur, 1 
do not promiſe implicit obedience. 

Had my poor friend died without a will, a ſans | 
/// couſin ſettled ſomewhere in the north of Ger- 
many, and whom I believe he had never feen, would 
have been his heir at law. In the next degree he had 
ſeveral couſins; and one of theſe, an old companion, 
by name Mr. de Montagny, he has choſen. for his. 
heir. As chis houſe and garden was the beſt and 
cleareſt part of poor Deyverdun's fortune; as there is 
a heavy duty or fine (hat they call {ods )- on every 
bange of property out of the legal deſcent ; as Mos. 
azny has a ſmall eftate and a large family, it was 
neceſſary to make ſome proviſion i in his favor. The 
ill therefore leaves me the option of enjoying this 
place during my life, on paying the ſum of ago l. I 
reckon in Engliſh money} at preſent, and an annual 
ent of 30 l.; or elſe, of purchaſing the houſe and 
garden for a fum which, including the duty, will 
amount to 2500 l. If T value the rent of 301. at twelve 
years purchaſe ; I may acquire my enjoyment for life 
it about the rate of 6001. ; and the remaining 19001. 
vill be the difference between that tenure and abſo- 


ws perpetual property. As you have never accuſed 
da ve of too much zeal for the intereſt of poſterity, you 
i ill eaſily gueſs which ſcale at firſt preponderated. I 


eeply felt the advantage of acquiring, forthe ſmaller 
um, every poſſible enjoyment , as long as I myſelf 
| ould be capable of enjoying: Irejected. with ſcorn, 
he idea of giving 1900 l. for ideal poſthumous pro- 
| 3 and I dee med it of little moment whoſe name, | 
OL, J. P | 
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after my death, ſhould be inſcribed on my houſe au 
garden at Laoknad How often did I repeat to myſd 
the philoſophicallines of Dope , vena _ TY 
mine the queſtion : 


Pray Heaven, cries Swiſt, it hin as you go 0 on; 
A1wiſh to God this houſe had been your own. 
| Pity to build without or ſon or wiſe: _ 

Why, you'll enjoy 2m all your life. 2 
Mell, if the uſe be mine, does it concern ole. 
Whether the name belong to Pope or Vernon 4 


In this Rate of ſelf-ſatisfation I was not * 
diſturbed by all my real or nominal friends, vl 
exhort me to prefer the right of purchaſe: among ſud 
friends, ſome are careleſs and ſome are ignorant 
and the judgment of thoſe, who are able and willing 
to form an opinion, is often biaſſed by fome ſeliſ 
or ſocial affection, by ſome viſible or inviſible inteteſ 
But my own reflections have gradually and forciby 
driven me from my firſt propenſity ; and thief refe 
tions I will now proceed to enumerate 

1. I can make this purchaſe with eaſe and ending 
As I have had the pleaſure of not hearing from 50 
very lately, I flatter myſelf that you advance on 
carpet road, and that almoſt by the receipt ofihi 
letter (Joly 31ſt) the acres of Beriton will be trau 
muted into fixteen thouſand pounds: if the paymeil 
be not abſolutely completed by that day, #**** il 
not ſcruple, I ſuppoſe , depoſiting the 260014 
Golling's, to meet my draught. Should he hefitath 
I can defite Darrel to ſell quantum ſufficit of my {bot 


\ 


ylel 
ter. 
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fairs is made, I ſhall be able, after deducting this 
ſum , to ſquare my expenſe to my income, &c. 

2. On mature conſideration, I am perhaps leſs 
C16 and leſs philoſophical than 1 appear at firſt 
ſiabt: indeed, were I not fo, it would now be in 

ower to turn my fortune into liſe-annuities, and 
et the Devil take the hindmoſt. I feel , (perhaps it 
fooliſh, but I feel that this little paradiſe will pleaſe 

e ſtill mote when it is abſolutely my own; and that 


all be encouraged in every improvement of uſe or 


beauty, by the profpect that, after my departure, 
it will be enjoyed by ſome perſon of my own choice. 
I {-metimes reflect with pleaſure that my writings | 

ul ſurvive me; and that idea is atleaſt as vain and 
chimerical. . 

3. The heir, Mr. 15 Montagny, is an old acquaint- - 
ance. My ſituation of a life-bolder is rather new and 
ſingular in this country: the laws have not provided 
or many nice cafes which may ariſe between the 
andlord and tenant: fome I can foreſee, others have 
deen ſuggeſted, many more I might feel when it 
would be too late. His right of property might plague 
and confine me; he might forbid my lending to a 
friend, inſpect my conduct, check my improvements, 
call for ſecurities , repairs, &c. But if. ] purchaſe, E 

alk on my own terrace fierce and erect, the free 
maſter of one of the moſt delicious 5 ſpots on the globe. 

Should 1 ever migrate homewards , (you ftare, 
but ſuch. an event is leſs improbable than 1 could 
have thought it two years ago,] this place would 
be diſputed by ſtrangers and natives. 

Weigh theſe reaſons , and ſend me without delay 

ES, 
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arational explicit opinion, to which I ſhall pay ſuch 
regard as the nature of circumſtances will alloy, 
But, alas! when all is determined, I fhall' poſſe, 
this kouſe, by whatſoever tenure, without friend. 
ſhip or domeſtic fociety. I did not imagine, fix year 
ago, that a plan of life fo congenial to my wiſhes, 
would ſo ſpeedily vaniſh. I cannot write upon any 
other ſubject. AU, 55 ever. | ” IM 
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Lausanne 4 Au 1785 

AFTER receiving and diſpatching the power of 
attorney, laſt Wedneſday , I opened, with fome 
palpitation, the unexpected miſſive which arrived 

this morning. The peruſal of the contents fpoiled 

my breakfaſt. They are diſagreeable in themſelves, 
alarming in their conſequences, and peculiarly un 
pleaſant at the preſent moment, when I hoped to! 
have formed and ſecured the arrangements of my 
future life. I do not perfectly underſtand what are 
* ttheſe deeds which are ſo inflexibly required; the 
wills and marriage-fettlements I have ſufficiently an- 
ſwered. But your arguments do not convince , 

and I have very little hope from. the Lenborough 
ſearch. What will be the event? If his objections 

are only the reſult of legal fcrupuloſity, ſurely they 

. might be removed, and every chink might be filled, 
by a general bond of indemnity , in which I boldy 
aſk you to join, as it will be a fubſtantial important 

act of friendſhip, without any poſſible riſk to your: 

ſelf or your ſucceſſors. Should he ſtill remain obdu- 
rate, I muſt believe what I already ſuſpect, that #**# 
repents of his purchaſe, and wiſhes to clude tho 
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concluſion. Our caſe would be then hopeleſs, ibi 
omnis efſuſus labor, and the eſtate would be returned 
on our hands with the taint of a bad title. The refuſal 
of mortgage does not pleaſe me; but ſurely our offer 
ſhows ſome confidence in the goodneſs of my title. 
If he will not take eight thouſand pounds at jour per 
cent. we muſt look out elſewhere ; new doubts and 
delays will ariſe, and I am perſuaded that you will 
not place an implicit confidence in any attorney. I 
know not as yet your opinion about my Lauſanne 
purchaſe. If you are againſt it, the preſent poſition 
of affairs gives you great advantage, &c. &c. The 
Severys are all well; an nu common circumſtance 
for the four perſons of the family at once. They are 
now at Mex, a country. houſe fix miles from hence, 
which I viſit to-morrow for two or three days. They 
oſten come to town, and we ſhall contrive to pals a 
part of the autumn together at Rolle. I want to 
change the ſcene ; and beautiful as the garden and 
proſpect mult appear to every eye, I feel that the 
ſtate of my own mind caſts a gloom over them; 
every ſpot, every. walk, every bench, recals the 
memory of thoſe hours, of thoſe e e ee 
which will return no more. But I tear myſelf from 
the ſubject. I could not help writing to-day, though 
do not find I have ſaid any thing very material. 

As you muſt be conſcious that you have agitated 
me, you wall not poſtpone any agreeable , or even 
deciſ ive intelligence. I almoſt heſitate, whether I ſhall 
run over to England, to conſult with you on the 
ſpot, and to fly from poor Deyverdun's ſhade, which 
meets me at every turn. I did not expect to have felt 
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his loſs ſo ſharply. But fix bundred miles! Win are 


we ſo far off? 
Once more. What 3 is the difficulty of the title 


Will men of ſenſe, in a ſenſible country, never ge 


rid of the tyranny of lawyers ? more oppreſſive ant 
ridiculous than even the old yoke of the clergy, B 
not a term of ſeventy or eighty years, nearly twenty 
in my own perſon , ſufficient to prove our legal pol 
ſeſſion? Will not the records of fines and recoveris 
atteſt that 7 am free from any barofentails andſettle. 
ments? Conſult ſome ſage of the law, whether thei 
preſent demand be neceſſary and legal. If your ground 
be firm, force them to execute the agreement or forſeit 
the depoſit. But if, as I much fear, they have a rigli 
and a wilh, to elude the conſummation, would i 
| not be bitte to releaſe them at once, than to be hung 
up for five years, as in the caſe of Lovegrove, which 
coſt me in the end four or five thouſand pounds! 
You are bold, you are wiſe ; conſult, reſolve, at. 
In my penultimate letter I dropped a ſtrange hint, 
that a migration homeward was not impoſlible. | 
know not what to ſay; my mind is all afloat; yet 
you will not reprgach me with caprice or 1ncon: 
ſtancy. How many years did you damn my ſcheme 
ofretiring to Lauſanne! Texecuted that plan; found 
as much happineſs as is compatible with human 
nature, and during four years (1783 — 1787] 
never breathed a ſigh of repentance. On my te 
turn from England the ſcene was changed : I found 
only a faint ſemblance of Deyverdun, and that 
- ſemblance was each day fading from my ſight. [ 
have paſſed a an anxious year, but my anxiety l 
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now at an end. and the proſpect before me is a me- 
lancholy ſolitude. I am ſtill deeply rooted in this 
country; the poſſeſſion of this paradiſe, the friend- 
ſhip of the Severys, a mode of ſociety ſuited to my 
taſte, and the enormous trouble and expenſe of a 
migration. Yet in England (when the. preſent 
clouds are diſpelled) I could form a very comfort. 
able eſtabliſhment in London, or rather at Bath; 
and I have a very; noble country - ſeat at about ten 
miles ſrom Eaſt Grinſtead in Suſſex 89. "That ſpot 
is dearer to me than the reſt of tbe three kingdoms; 
and I have ſometimes wondered how two men , ſo 
oppoſite in their tempers and purſuits, ſhould have 
imbibed ſo long and lively a propenſity ſor each 
other. Sir Stanier Porten is juſt dead. He has left 


his widow with a moderate penſion, and two chil- 


dren, my neareſt relations: the eldeſt, Charlotte, 
is about Louiſa's age, and alſo a moſt amiable ſen» 
ſible young creature. I have conceived a romantic 
idea of educating and adopting her; as we deſcend 
into the vale of years our infirmities require ſome 
domeſtic female ſociety : Charlotte would be the 
comfort of my age, and 1 could reward her care 
and tenderneſs with a decent fortune. A thouſand 
difficulties oppoſe the execution of the plan, which 
I have never opened but to you; yet it would be 
leſs impracticable in England than in Switzerland. 
Adieu. I am wounded; pour ſome oil into my 
wounds: yet I am leſs unhappy ſince I have thrown | 
my mind upon paper. : 

Are you not amazed at the Pegel e 
They have the power, will they have the 
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moderation, to eſtabliſh a yoo? tte nn 


ever ne 


Laien FOR 9, 1589, 
- Wirats an hour after the reception of your laſt, 
1 drew. my pen for the purpoſe of a reply, and w 


exordium ran in the following words: © I find by 


experience, that it is much more rational, as 
« well as eaſy, to anſwer a letter of real duſinel 
« by the return of the poſt.” This important trutꝭ 
is again verified by my own example. After vn. 
ting three pages I was called away by a very ratio. 
nal motive, and the poſt departed before I eould 


return to the concluſion. | A ſecond delay was co. 


lored by ſome decent pretence. Three weeks have 


flipped away, and I now force myſelf on a taſk; 


which I ſhould have diſpatched without an effort 


on the firſt ſummons. My only excuſe is, that I: 


had litile to write about Engliſh buſineſs, and that 


I could write nothing definitive about, my Swil | 


affairs. And firſt, as Ariſtotle ſays of the firſt, 


1. I was indeed in low ſpirits when J ſent what | 


you ſo juſtly ſtyle my diſmal letter; but 1do aſſure 


you, that my own feelings contributed much more 
to fink me, than any events or terrors relative to 


the ſale of Beriton, ButI again hope and truſt, from 
your conſolatory epiltle , that, &c. &c. | 
2. My Swiſs tranſaction has-ſuffered a great ab 
ration. I ſhall not become the proprietor of my 
houſe and garden at Lauſanne, and I relinquiſh the 


phantom with more regret than you could eaſiy 
imagine. But I have been determined by a difficulty. | 
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hich at firſt appeared of little moment, but 
hich has gradually ſwelled to an alarming magni- 
de. There is a law in this country, as well as in 
me provinces of France, which is ſtyled le droit 
retrait , le retrait lignager, (Lord Loughborough 
uſt bave heard of it,) by which the relations of 
e deceaſed are entitled to redeem: a houſe or eſtate 
the price for which it has been ſold; and as the 
m fixed by poor Dey verdun is much below its 
own value, a crowd of competitors are begin- 
ng to ſtart. The belt opinions (for they are di. 
ded) are in my favor, that I am not ſubject to le 
oit de retrait, fince I take not as a purchaſer, but 
a legatee. But the words ofthe will are ſome what 
biguous, the event of law is always uncertain, 
e adminiſtration of juſtice at Berne (the laſt appeal | 
pends too much on favor and intrigue; and it is 
Ty doubtſul whether I could revert to the life- 
ding, after having choſen and loſt the property. 
heſe conſiderations engaged me to open a nega- 
ation with Mr. de Montagny , through the me. 
um of my friend the judge; and as he moſt ar. 
ntly wiſhes to keep the houſe, he conſented, 
ough with ſome reluctance, to my . propoſals. 
eſterday he ſigned a covenant in the moſt regular 
dd binding form, by which he allows my power 
transfer ing my intereſt, interprets in the moſt 
pple ſenſe my right of making alterations, and ex- 
elbly renounces all claim, as landlord, of viſiting 
inſpecting the premiſes, I have promiſed to lend 
m twelve thouſand livres, (between ſeven and 


ght hundred pounds, ) ſecured on the houſe and 
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land. The mortgage is ſour times its e the n 
tereſt of four pounds per cent. will be annually d 
charged by the rent of thirty guineas. 80 that 

am now tranquil on that ſcore for the remaini 

of my days. I hope that time will gradually recut 

cile me to the place which I have inhabited withn 
poor friend; for in ſpite of the cream of Londa 

I am ſtill perſuaded 8 no other place is ſo 
adapted to my ſte and habits of ſtudious a 
ſocial life. ' d 
Far from ddljckaing's in the whirl of a: nibtoope 

my only complaint againſt Lauſanne.1s:theis 
number of ſtrangers, always of Englitnz wee 
of French, by whom we are infeſted in ſumut 
Yet we have eſcaped the damned great ones, 
Count d' Artois, the Polignacs, &c. who flip by 

to Turin. What a ſcene 1s France! While the 
ſembly is voting abſtract propoſitions, Patis in 
independent republic ; the provinces have net 
authority nor freedom}, and poor Necker dec 
that credit is no more, and that the people 

to pay taxes. Yet I think you muſt be ſeduceſ 

the abolition of tithes. If Eden goes to Paris 
may have ſome curious information. Give 
ſome account of Mr. and Mrs. Douglas. Dosh 
live with Lord North? I hope they do. "When! 

" parliament be diſſolved? Are you ſtill Covent 
mad? I embrace my Lady, the ſprightly Maria, 

the ſmiling Louiſa. Alas! alas! you will never 

to Switzerland. Adieu, ever ; rang 1 HA 
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he +» LAUSANNE, Sept. 25th, 1789. 
* Alas ! what perils \do environ , 
ay The man who meddles with cold iron. 


ALtas! what delays and difficulties do attend the 
nan who meddles with legal and landed buſineſs! 
et if it be only to diſappoint your expectation, I 
am not ſo very nervous at this new provoking ob- 
acle, I had totally forgotten. the deed in queſtion, | 
which was contrived in the laſt year of my father's 
iſe, to tie his hands and regulate the diſorder of 
is affairs; and which might have been ſo eably 
ancelled by Sir Stanier , who had not the ſmalleſt 
Intereſt in it, either for himſelf or his family. The 
amicable ſuit, which is now become neceſſary, mult, 
I think, be ſhort and unambiguous, yet I cannot 
1 elp dreading the crotchets, that lurk under the 
hancellor's great, wig; and, at all events, I foreſee 
ome additional delay and. oxpenle,. The golden pill 
ff the two thouſand eight hundred pounds has ſoo- 
hed my diſcontent; and if it be ſafely lodged with 
he Goſlings, I agree with you, in conſidering it as 
an unequivocal pledge of a fair and willing pur- 
haſer. It is indeed chiefly in that light I now rejoice 
In ſo large a depoſit, which is no longer neceſſary 
iu its full extent. You are apprized by my laſt letter 
that I have reduced myſelf to the life-enjoyment of 
he houſe and garden. And, in ſpite of my feelings, 
am every dg more convinced that I bave choſen. 
the ſafer ſide. T'believe my cauſe to have been good, 
ut it was doubtful. Law in this country is not ſo 
expenſive as in England, but it is more troubleſome z 
muſt have gone to Berne, have ſolicited my jud- 


* 


lay out the remainder in India bonds, that it my 


county of Middleſex, have prevailed with th 
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ges in perſon; a vile e! che event! was un 
tain; and during at leaſt two years, 1 ſhould hay 
been i in a ſtate of ſuſpenſe and anxiety ; till the cou 
cluſion of which it would have been madneſs 
have attempted any alteration or improvement 
According to my preſent arrangement I ſhall wa 
no more than eleven hundred pounds of the ty 
thouſand, and I ſuppoſe you will direct Gollingty 


not lie quite dead, while I am accountable to * 
for the intereſt. The elderly lady in a male habit 
who informed me that Vork ſhire is a regiſter county, 
is a certain judge, one Sir William Blackſtongy 
whoſe name you may poſſibly have heard. Aste 
ſtating the danger of purchaſers and creditors, wit 
regard to the title of eſtates on which they lay outd 
lend their money, he thus continues: “ In Seob 
< Jand every act and event regarding the tranſmiſſion 

c of property is regularly entered on record; an 
« ſome of our own provincial diviſions, particular 

© the extended county of York and the populow 


© legiſlature to erect ſuch regiſters in their reſpedin 
c diſtricts. ” ( Blackſtone's Commentaries ,-vol. i 
p- 343» edition of 1774, in quarto.) If Tam mif 
taken, it is in pretty good company; but I ſuſpet 
that we are all right, and that the regiſter is cot 
fined to one or two ridings, As we have, alas! 
two or three months before us, I Held bope that 
your prudent ſagacity will diſcover fome ſound 
land, in caſe you ſhould not have time to arrange 
another mortgage. I now write in a hurry, as I alt 
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ſt letting out for Rolle, where I ſhall be fettled 
with cook and ſervants in a pleaſant apartment, till 
he middle of November. The Severys have a houſe 
here, where they paſs the autumn. I am not forry 
o vary the ſcene for a few weeks, and I'wiſh to 
e abſent while ſome alterations are making in my 
zouſe at Lanſanne. I wiſh the change of air may be 
ff ſervice to Severy the father, but we do not at all 
ike his preſent ſtate of health. How completely, 
las, how completely! could I now lodge you: but 
four firm reſolve of making me a, viſit ſeems to 
gave vaniſhed like a dream. Next ſummer you will 
jot find five hundred pounds for a rational friendly 
xpedition ; and ſhould parliament be diffolved , 
ou wall perhaps find five thouſand for I 
annot think of it with patience. Pray take ſerious 
renuous meaſures for ſending me a pipe of excel. - 
nt Madeira in caſk, with ſome dozens of Malmſey 
ladeira. It ſhould be conſigned to Meſſrs. Romberg 
oituriers at Oſtend, and I muſt have timely notice 
fits march. We bave ſo much to ſay about France, 
at I foppoſe we ſhall never ſay any thing. That 
ountry is now in a ſtate of — Adieu. 


LaUSANNE, hoes 3 1789. 


You have often reaſon to accuſe my ſtrange ſilence 
nd neglect in the moſt important of my own affairs; 
or will preſume to aſſert, that in. a buſineſs of yours 
{ equal conſequence, you ſhould not find me cold 
r careleſs. But on the preſent. occaſion my lence 
, perhaps, the higheſt compliment 1 ever paid you. 
ou remember the anſwer of Philip of Macedon: 
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4 Philip may ſleep, while be Endes that Fange 
js awake. 1 expected, and, to fay the truth 4 
wiſhed that my Parmenio would have decided ad 
actecl, without expecting my dilatory anfwer, a 
in is deciſion I ſhould have acquieſced with in 
plicit confidence. But ſince you will have my q 
nion, let us conſider the preſent ſtate of my affai 
In che courſe of my life 1 have often known, af 
ſometimes felt, the difficulty of getting money] 
but I now find myſelf involved in a more fidguly 
diſtreſs, the difficulty of placing it, and if it con 
tinues much longer, [ ſhall almoſt wiſh for 7 Tank 
again. ' 
1 perfectly agree with you, that it is ; bads manap 
ment to purchaſe in the funds when they do n 
yield four pounds per cent. x 
* * * * «) 
Some of this money I can place fafely , by means 
my banker here; and I ſhall poſſeſs, What I hay 
always defired, a command of caſh , which! 
not abuſe to my prejudice, fince 1 hav it in nf 
power to ſupply with my pen any extraordina 
or fanciful indulgence of expenſe. And ſo mug 
much indeed, for pecuniary matters. What woul 
you have me fay of the affairs of France? Wea 
too near, and too remote, to form an accurate ju er. 
ment of that wonderful ſcene. Fhe abuſes of d 
court and government. called aloud for reformation 
and it has happened, as it will always happen, ti 
an innocent well-difpoſed Prince has paid the forls 
of the fins of his predeceſſors ; of the ambition pte 
Lewis the Fourteenth, of the profuſion of Le 


e Fifteenth. The French nation had a glorious 
pportunity „but they have abuſed, and may loſe 
deir advantages. If they had been content with a 
beral tranſlation of our ſyſtem, if they had reſpec- 
d the prerogatives of the crown, and the privi- 
ges of the nobles, they might have raiſed a ſolid 
bric on the only true foundation, the natural 
iſtocracy of a great country. How different is the 
roſpet! Their King brought a captive to Paris, 
ter his palace had been ſtained with the blood 
his guards; the nobles in exile; the clergy plun- 
ted in a way Which ſtrikes at the root of all 
roperty; the capital an independent republic; the 
non of the provinces diſſolved; the flames of diſ. 
rd kindled by the worſt of men; (in that light I 
hafider Miirabeau;) and the honeſteſt of the aſſem- 
y, aſet of wild viſionaries, (like our Dr. Price,) 
ho gravely debate, and dream about the eſtab. 
ment of a pure and perfect democracy of tive-and- 
7enty millions, the virtues of the golden age, and 
e primitive rights and equality of mankind, which 
ould lead, in fair reaſoning, to an equal partition 
lands and money. How many years muſt elapſe 
fore France can recover any vigor, or reſume 
r tation among the Powers of Europe! As yet, 
ere is no ſymptom of a great man, a Richliew 
a Cromwell, ariſing, either to reftore the mo- 
rchy, or to lead the commonwealth. The weight 
Paris, more deeply engaged m the funds-than 
the reſt of the kingdom, will long delay a bank- 
ptcy; and if it ſhould happen, it will be, both 
the cauſe and the effect, a meaſure of weakneſs, 
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rather than'of Gon Yon ſend me to Chamben 
to ſee a Prince and an Archbiſhop. Alas! we he 
exiles enough here, with the Maréchal de Ca 
and the Duke de Guignes at their head; and 4 
inundation of ſtrangers ; which uſed to be confi 
to the ſummer, will now ſtagnate all the win 
I he only ones whom J have ſeen with'pleaſurey 
Mr. Mounier, the late preſident. of the nation 
aſſembly, and the Count de Lally; they han 
both dined with me. Mounier, who is a ferioy 
dry politician, is returned to Dauphine; Lally i 
amiable man of the world, and a poet: he pal 
| the winter here. You know how much I prefer 
” quiet ſelect ſociety to a crowd of names and titlg 
and that I always ſeek converſation with a yiewt 
amuſement, rather than information. Wann 
countries are England and Switzerland, if ti 
know and preſerve their happineſfs. 
I have a thouſand things to ſay to my Lah 
Maria, and Louifa, but I can add only a ſi 
poſtſcript about the Madeira. Good Madein 
now become eſſential to my health and ere 
May your hogſhead prove as good as the laſt; 
it not be intercepted by the rebels or the Avſtra 
What a ſcene again in that country! Happy k Eo 
land! Happy Switzerland! I again repeat, adit | 
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| LAUSANNE, January 17th, i" 

„ IP two laſt epiſtles, of the 7th and 11th inftad 

* were ſomewhat delayed on the road; they arriv 
within two days of each other, the laſt this mo 


ing (the 27th}; ſo that I anſwer by the 2 f 
* 16a 
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leaſt by the ſecond poſt. - Upon the whole, your 7 
French method, though ſometimes more rapid, ap- 
pears to me leſs ſure and Ready than the old 
German high WAY CE. &c. F: eee 
* * oy | « 8 FF ˙ 1h 
But enough of this. A new and brighter proſpect 
ſeems to be breaking upon us, and few events of 
tat kind have ever given me more pleaſure than 
your ſucceſsful negociation and“ * * s ſatisfactory 
anſwer. The agreement is, indeed, equally conve- 
nient for both parties: no time or expenſe will be 
waſted in ſcrutinizing the title of the eſtate; the in- 
tereſt will be ſecured by the clauſe of five per cent. 
and I lament, with you, that no larger ſum than eight 
thouſand pounds can be placed on Beriton; without 
aſking (what might be ſomewhat impudent ) , 
collateral ſecurity, &. K . W139 

* * - . r * N 2 
But I wiſh you to chuſe and execute one or the 
other of theſe arrangements with ſage diſcrerion 
and abſolute power. I ſhorten my letter, that I may 
diſpatch it by this poſt. I ſee the time, and 1 ſhall 
rejoice to ſee it at the end of twenty years, when, 
my cares will be at an end, and our friendly pages 
will be no longer ſullied with the repetition of 
dirty land and vile money; when we may expatiate 
on the politics of the world and our perſonal ſenti- 
ments. Without expecting your anſwer of buſineſs, 
I mean to write ſoon in a purer ſtyle, and I wiſh. 
to lay open to my friend the ſtate of my mind, 
which (excluſive of all wordly concerns} is not per- 


ſectly at eaſe. In the mean While ] muſt add to os 
Vor. I. 2 


* 
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three ſhort "FO 1. I am aſtoniſhed at Ela) 
ſilence, and the immobility of your picture; Min 
ſhould have departed long ſince, could I have found 
a ſure opportunity, &c. &c. Adieu, yours.” RH 


K 


e May. ds 470 
| Smck che firſt origin (ab ovo) of our connexion 
and correſpondence, ſo long an interval of ſilence! 
has not intervened, as far as 1 remember. between 
us, &c. &c. | 
From my filence you conclude that the, in 
complaint, which I had inſinuated in my laſt; i 
either inſignificant or fanciful. The concluſion is 
raſh. But the complaint in queſtion 1s of the nature 
' of a flow lingering diſeaſe, which 1s not attended 
with any immediate danger. As I have not leiſureto 
expatiate, take the idea in three words: © Since the 
< lofs of poor Deyverdun , I am alone; and even 
ce jn Paradiſe, ſolitude is painful to a focial mind, 
When 1 was a dozen years younger, I ſcarcely ſc} 
the weight of a ſingle exiſtence amidſt the crowd 
of London, of parliament, of clubs; but it vil 
preſs more heavily upon me in this tranquil land, 
in the decline of life, and with the increaſe of 
infirmities. Some expedient, even the moſt deb 
perate, muſt be embraced, to ſecure the domeſtic 
ſociety of a male or female companion. But I an 
not in a hurry; there is time for reflection and 
advice.” During this winter ſuch finer feelings 
have been ſuſpended by the groſſer evil of bodily 
pain. On the ninth of February I was ſeized by 
ſuch a fit of the gout as I had never known, 


© 2 28 2 
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and I muſt FE thankſul that its dire effects have 
been confined to the feet and Enees, without aſ- 
cending to the more noble parts. With ſome viciſ. 
ſitudes of better and worſe,, I have groaned be- 

tween two and three months; the debility has ſur- 
vived the pain, and though now ecaly, I am 
carried about in my chair, without any power, and 
with a very diſtant chance, of ſupporting myſelf, 
from the extreme weakneſs and contraction of the 
joints of my knees. Yet I am happy in a ſkilful 
pbyſician, and kind aſſiduous friends: every even- 
ing, during more than three months, has been 
enlivened (excepting when I have been forced to 
refuſe them) by ſome cheerful viſits; and very often 
by a choſen party of both ſexes. How different is 
ſuch ſociety from the ſolitary. evenings which 1 


be have paſſed in the tumult of London! It is not 
en worth while fighting about a ſhadow, but ſhould 
- I ever return to England, Bath, not the metro- 


polis, would be my laſt retreat. 

Your portrait is at laſt arrived in perfect condition, 
and now occupies a conſpicuous place over the 
chimney-glaſs in my library. It is the object of 
general admiration; good judges (the few) applaud 
the work; the name of Reynolds opens the eyes and 
mouths of the many; and were not 1 afraid of 
making you vain , I would {inform you that the 
original isenot allowed to be more than five-and- 
thirty, In ſpite of private reluctance and public diſ- 
content, I have honorably diſmiſſed myſe// **. I 
ſhall arrive at Sir Joſhua's before the end of the 
month; he will Sive me a look, and perhaps A 


22 
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touch; and you will be indebted to the preſidem 
one guinea for the carriage. Do not be nervous, 1 
am not rolled up; ; had I been ſo, you might bing 
gazed on my charms four months ago I want fome 
account of yourſelf, of my Lady, (ſhall we nevet 
directly correſpond?) of Louiſa, and of Maria 
How has the latter ſince her launch ſupported z 
quiet winter in Suſſex? I ſo much rejoice in your 
divorce from that b Kitty Coventry, that! 
care not what marriage you contract. A great city 
would ſuit your dignity, and the duties Which 
would kill me in the firſt ſeſſion, would ſupply 
your activity: with a conſtant fund of amuſement, 
But tread ſoftly and ſurely ; the ice is deceitful, 
the water is deep, and you may be ſouſed over 
head and ears before you are aware. Why dd 
not you or Elmſley ſend me the African pamphlet 
by the poſt? it would not have coſt much. You 
have ſuch a knack of turning a nation, that I an 
afraid you will triumph (perhaps by the forte of 
argument) over juſtice and humanity. But do you 
not expect to work at Belzebub's ſugar plantations 
in the infernal regions, under the tender governs 
ment of a negro driver? I ſhould ſuppoſe both 55 
Lady and Miſs Firth very angry with you. 

As to the bill for prints, which has been too 
long neglected, why will you not exerciſe the powef 
which I have never revoked, over all my caſh at 
the Goflings ? The Severy family" has paſſed a very 
favorable winter; the young man is impatient to. 
hear from a family which he places above all others: 
yet he will generouſly write next week, and fend 
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you a drawing of the W in the houſe. Do 
not raiſe your ideas; you know T1 am ſatisfied with 
convenience in architecture „and ſome elegance in 
furniture. J admire the coolneſs with which you 
aſk me to epiſtolize Reynell and Elmſley, as if a 
letter were ſo eaſy and pleaſant a . it appears 

leſs ſo to me every dye, | 
1700. 

Your indignation will melt i into pity, when you 
hear that for ſeveral weeks paſt I have been again 
confined to my chamber and my chair, Yet I muſt 
haſten, generouſly haſten, to exculpate the gout , 
my old enemy , fram the curſes which you already 
pour on. his head. He is not the cauſe of this diſor- 
der, although the conſequences have been ſomewhat 
ſimilar. I am ſatisfied that this effort of nature has 
ſaved me from a very dangerous, perhaps a fatal, 
criſis ; and I liſten to the flattering hope that it 

may tend to keep the gout at à more reſpectful 
diſtance, &c. &c. &c. 

The whole ſheet bas been filled * dry ſelfiſh 
buſineſs; but I'muſt and will reſerve ſome lines of 
the cover for a little friendly converſation. I paſſed 
four days at the caſtle of Copet with Necker; and 
could have wiſhed to have Thown him, as a warning 
to any aſpiring youth poſſeſſed with the dæmon of 
ambition, With all the means of private happineſs 
in his power, he is the moſt miſerable of human 
beings : the paſt, the preſent , and the future are 
equally odious to him. When I ſuggeſted ſome 
domeſtic amuſements of books, building, &c. he 
anſwered, with a deep tone of deſpair, © Dans Vetat 
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© on je ſuis, je ne puis ſentir que le coup de vent 
“ qui m'a abbattu. How different from the careleſ 
cheerfulneſs with which our poor friend Lord Non 
ſupported his fall! Madame Necker maintains mor | 
external compoſure, mais le Diable ny perd rien, I 
is true that Necker Wiſhed to be carried into the | 
cloſet, like old Pitt, on the ſhoulders of the peg 
ple; and that he has been ruined by the demo 
cracy which he had raiſed. I believe him to be 2 
able financier, and know him to be an honeſt man; 
too honeſt, perhaps, for a miniſter. His rival Calonne 
has paſſed through Lauſanne, in his way from Turin, 
and was ſoon followed by the Prince of Conde, 
with his ſon and grandſon; but I was too much 
indiſpoſed to ſee them. They have, or have had, 
ſome wild projects of a counter- revolution: horſs 
have been bought, men levied : ſuch fooliſh attempts 
muſt end in the ruin of the party. Burke's book 
is a moſt admirable medicine againſt the French 
diſeaſe, which has made too much progreſs even 
in this happy country. I admire his eloquenee, I 
approve his politics, I adore his chivalry and Ican 
forgive even his ſuperſtition, The primitive church, 
which I have treated with ſome freedom, was itſel 
at that time an innovation, and I was attached to 
the old Pagan eſtabliſhment, The French ſpread 
ſo many lies about the ſentiments of the Engliſh 
nation, that I wiſh the moſt conſiderable men of al 
parties and deſcriptions would join in ſome public 
at, declaring themſelves ſatisfied and reſolved to 
ſupport our preſent conſtitution. Such a declaration 
would have a wonderful effect in Europe ; and, 


aa 
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were I thought worthy, I myſelf would be proud 
to ſubſcribe it. I have a great mind to ſend you 
ſomething of a Ketch, ſuch as all n men 
might adopt. ä 
Ihave intelligence of the approach of my Madeira. 
I accept with equal pleaſure the ſecond pipe, now 
in the Torrid Zone. Send me ſome pleaſant details 
of your domeſtic ſtate, of Maria, &c. If my Lady 
thinks that my filence 1s a mark of indifference, my 
Lady 1s a gooſe. 1 88 58 you all at Lauſanne | 
next ſummer. 


——» 
232 * 


| LavSANNE, Avg 7 7, 1790. 

I ANSWER at once your two letters; and I ſhould 
probably have taken earlier notice of the firſt, 
had I not been in daily expectation of the ſecond. I 
muſt begin on the ſubject of what really intereſts 
me the moſt, your glorious election for Briſtol. Moſt 
ſincerely do I congratulate your exchange of a curſed 
expenſive jilt, who deſerted you for a rich Jew", 
for an honorable connexion with a chaſte and vir- 
tuous matron, who will probably be as conſtant- 
as ſhe is diſintereſted. In the whole range of election 
from Caithneſs to St. Ives, I much doubt whether 
there be a ſingle choice ſo truly honorable to the 
member and the donſtituents. The ſecond com- 
mercial city invites, from a diſtant province, an 
independent gentleman, known only by his active 
ſpirit, and his writings on the ſubject of trade; 
and names him, without i intrigue or expenſe, for 
her repreſentative: even the voice of party is filenced,, - 
while factions ſtrive which ſhall applaud the moſt. 
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You are now ſure, for ſeven years to come, 
never wanting food; I mean buſineſs: what a crow 
of ſuitors or complainants will beſiege your door} 
what a load of letters and memorials will be h 
on your table ! I much queſtion whether even yo 
will noͤt ſometimes exclaim, Ohe ! jam ſatis efl! 
but that is your affair. Of the excurſion. to; \Coventy! 
I cannot! decide, but I hear it is pretty generally 
blamed : but, however, I love gratitude to an old 
friend ; and ſhall not be very angry if you damned 


them With a farewel to all eternity. But I canndt] 


repreſs my indignation at the uſe of thoſe fooliſh, 
obſolete, odious words, Whig and Tory. In te 


American war they might have ſome meaning; and! 


then your Lordſhip was a Tory, although yon 
ſuppoſed yourſelf a Whig : ſince the coalition, al 
general principles have been confounded; and if 


there ever was an oppoſition to men, not meaſures, 
it is the preſent. Luckily both the leaders are great 


men; and, whatever happens, the country mult 


fall upon its legs. What a ſtrange miſt of peace and 


war ſeems to hang over the ocean! We can per- 
' 'ceive nothing but ſecrecy and vigor; but thoſe are 


excellent qualities to perceive in a miniſter. From! 


yourſelf. and politics I now retura to my private 
concerns, which I ſhall methodically conſider under 


the three great articles of mind, body, and eſtate. 


1. I am not abſolutely diſpleaſed at your firing 
ſo haſtily at the hint, a tremendons hint, in my 
Jaſt letter. But the danger is not ſo ſerious or im- 
minent as you ſeem to ſuſpect; and | give you ny 


Word, that, before I take the ſlighteſt ſtep whuch 
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bind me either in law, conſcience, or honor; 
ein ſaichfully communicate, and we will freely 
88S (cuſs, the whole ſtate of the buſineſs. But at pre- 


iſs; 1 do aſſure you that I have not any particular 
ject in view: Jam not in love with any of the 


ernas of Lauſanne, though there are ſome who' 
ly ep their claws tolerably well pared, Sometimes, in 
0 olitary mood, I have fancied myſelf married to one 
{ another of thoſe whoſe ſociety and converſation 


the moſt pleaſing to me; but when I have painted 
my fancy all the probable conſequences of ſuch an 


ape, and ejaculated a thankſgiving that I was ſtill 


all continue to feel, that domeſtic ſolitude, how- 
er it may be alleviated by the world, by ſtudy, and 
en by friendſhip, is a comfortleſs ſtate, which will 
Ow more painful as I deſcend in the vale of years. At 
ſent my ſituation is very tolerable ; and if at din- 
-time, or at my return home in the evening, ſome. 
ies ſigh for a companion, there are many hours, and 
ay occaſions, in which I enjoy the ſuperior bleſ. 
z of being ſole maſter of my own houſe.. But your 
n, though leſs dangerous, is ſtill more abſurd than 


nd; and, if found, would notanſwer my purpoſe; 


zuous to myſelf and my acquaintance; and the 
reement of three perſons of three characters would 


ls undoubtedly the moſt deſirable; and ſhe might 


at there is not any thing to communicate or dif- 


ion, I have ſtarted from my dream, rejoiced in my 


polleſſion of my natural freedom. Yet I feel, and 


ne: ſuch a couple as you deſcribe could not be 


Ir rank and poſition would be awkward and am- 


ſtillmore impracticable. My plan of Charlotte Por- 
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either remain a ſpinſter (the caſe is not without ey 
ple), or marry ſome Swiſs of my choice, who wo 
increaſe and enliven our ſociety; and both wouldh; 
the ſtrongeſt motives for kind and dutiful behg 
our: But the mother has been indirectly ſounded, a 
will not hear of ſuch a propoſal for ſome years, (j 
any fide, I would not take her, but as a piece off 
wax which Icould model to the language and mant 
of the country: I muſt therefore be patient. 
Young Severy's letter, which may be now in y- 
hands, and which, for theſe three or four laſtpoſts h 
furniſhed my indolence with a new pretence for del 
has already informed you of the means andcircuy 
ſtances of my reſurrection. Tedious indeed was! 
confinement, ſince I was not able to move fromn 
houſe or chair, from the ninth of February to theft 
of July, very nearly five months. The firſt Weeks | 
accompanied with more pain than I have ever kn 
in the gout, with anxious days and ſleepleſs nigh 
and when that pain ſubſided, it left a weakneſsin 
knees which ſeemed to have no end. My confinen u 
was however ſoftened-by books, by the poſleſſio 
every comfort and convenience, by a ſucceſſional 
evening of agreeable company, and by a flow ofeq 
ſpirits and general good health. During the laſt we 
I deſcended to the ground floor, poor Deyven 
apartment, and conſtructed a chair like Merliny 
which I could wheel myſelf in the houſe and onl 
terrace. My patience has been univerſally admit 
yet how many thouſands have paſſed thoſe! 
months leſs eaſily than myſelf. I remember maki 
remark perfectly ſimple, and perfectly true : *Atj 
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ſent, (I faid to Madame de Severy,) I am not poſi- 

tively miſerable, and I may reaſonably hope a daily 

or weekly improvement, till ſooner or later in the 
ſummer I ſhall recover new limbs, and new plea- 
ſures, which I do not now poſſeſs: have any of you 
ſuch a proſpect ?” The prediction has been accom- 
hed, and J have arrived to my preſent condition of 
ength, or rather of feebleneſs: I now can walk 
ith tolerable eaſe in my garden and ſmooth places; 
ton the rough pavement ofthe town Iuſe, and per- 
ps ſhall uſe, a ſedan chair, The Pyrmont waters 
ve performed wonders; and my phyſician (not 
fot, but a very ſenſible man)] allows me to bope, 
at the term of the interval wall be in proportion 
that of the fit. | 

Have you read in the-Engliſh papers, that the 
vernment of Berne is overturned, and that we 
divided into three democratical leagues? true 
what J have read in the French papers, that the 
gliſn have cut off Pitt's head, and aboliſhed the 
duſe of Lords. The people of this country are 
py; and in ſpite of ſome miſcreants, and more 
eign emiſſaries , OP are ſenſible of their hap- 
eſs, 

Finally—Inform my Lady; Hh I am indignant 
a falſe and heretical aſſertion in her laſt letter to 
ery, © that friends at a diſtance cannot love each 
ther, if they do not write.” I love her better 
in any woman in the world; indeed I do; and 
I do not write. And ſhe herſelf—but I am calm. 


e have now nearly one hundred French exiles, - 


ve of them worth being acquainted with; par- 
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ticularly a Coun de Schomberg. who is becoy 
almoſt my friend; he is a man of the world, 
letters, and of ſufficient age, ſince in 1783 he fy 
ceeded to Marechal Saxe's regiment of dragogy 
As to the reſt, I entertain them, and they flag 
me: but I wiſh we were reduced to our Lauſan 
ſociety. Poor France! the ſtat&is en 
nation is mad! —" 755 


© LAUSANNE, April 8 * 


Fl ks r, of my health: it is now tolerably reſtore 

my legs are ſtill weak, but the animal in generalisi 

ſound and lively condition; and we have great hoy 

from the fine weather and the Pyrmont water, 

moſt ſincerely wiſhed for the preſence of Mary 

to embelliſh a ball which I gave the 29th af! 

- | month to all the beſt company, natives and ſx 
| eigners, of Lauſanne, with the aid of the Seve 

eſpecially of the mother and ſon, who dirededil 

economy, and performed the honors of the je 

It opened about ſeven in the evening; the alle 

bly of men and/women was pleaſed and plealing 

the muſic good, the illumination ſplendid, the 

freſhments profuſe: at twelve, one hundred a 

thirty perſons ſat down to a very good ſuppt 

at two, I ſtole away to bed, in a ſnug corutl 

and I was informed at breakfaſt, that the rem 

of the veteran and young troops, with Severy! 

his ſiſter at their head, had concluded the laſt dat 

about a quarter before ſeven. This magnific 

entertainment has gained me great credit; and 8 

expenſe was more reaſonable than you can e 
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zvine. This was an extraordinary event, but I 
e frequent dinners; and in the ſummer I have - 7 
alembly every Sunday CORE: Wes E e 

etch! ſays my Lady. 

cannot pity you for &s n of buſi. 

s, as you ought not to pity me, if J complained 

the tranquillity of Lauſanne; we ſuffer” or enjoy 

effects of our own choice. Perhaps you will 

tter ſomething , of our not being born for our- 

ves, of public ſpirit ¶ have formerly read of ſuch. 

king) of private friendſhip, for which I give you 

| and ample credit, &c. But your parliamentary 

erations, at leaſt will probably expire in the 

hath of June; and I ſhall refuſe to ſign the New- 

en conveyance, unleſs J am ſatisfied that you 

Il execute the Lauſanne viſit this ſummer. On the 

h of June, ſuppoſe Lord, Lady, Maria, and 

id, (poor Louiſa!) in a poſt coach, with Etienne 

horſeback, ſet out from Downing - Street, or 
fheld-Place, croſs the channel from Brighton 

Dieppe , viſit the National Aſſembly, buy caps 

aris, examine the ruins of Verſailles, and arrive 

auſanne, without danger or fatigue, the ſecond 

k in July; you will be lodged pleaſantly and 

nfortably, and will not perhaps deſpiſe m y £ 
ation. A couple of months will roll, alas! too 
lily away : you will all be amuſed by new ſcenes, 
people; and whenever Maria and you, with 
ery, mount on horfeback. to viſit the country, 
glaciers, &c. my Lady and myſelf ſhall form a 
y quiet tét-à-tète at home. In September, if 
are tired, you may return by a direct or indirect 
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/ 8 8 
way; but I only deſire that you will not make 
plan impracticable, by graſping at too much. 
return, I promiſe you a viſit of three or { 
months in the autumn of ninety-two:: you andy 
bookſellers are now my principal attractiom 
England. You had ſome right, to growl at hear 
of my ſupplement in the papers: but Cadell's in 
cretion was founded pn a hint which I had thy 
out in a letter, and which in all probability 
never be executed. Yet I am not totally idle, Adi 


1 May wy * 


1 WRITE a mort letter, on ſmall paper, to 
form you, that the various deeds , which ary 
ſafe and in good condition, have this A 0 
ſealed, ſigned, and delivered, in the preſent! 
reſpectable and well-known Engliſh witneſſes. 
have read the aforeſaid acts, would have been 
ficult; to have underſtood them, impraial 
I therefore ſigned them with my eyes ſhut, a 
that implicit confidence, which we freemen 
Britons are humbly content to yield to our 
yers and miniſters. I hope however, moſtferi 
hope, that every thing has been carefully exam 
and that I am not totally ruined, It is not wil 
much impatience that I expect an account a 
payment and inveſtment of. the purchaſe mdl 
It was my intention to have added a new e 
of my will; but 1 have an unexpected call 
to Geneva to-morrow with the Severys, and 
defer that buſineſs a few days till after my i 
On my return I may poſlibly find a letter from 
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d will write more fully in anſwer: my poſthum- 
s work, contained in a fingle ſheet, will not 

in you in poſtage. In the mean while let me deſire 
pu either never to talk of Lauſanne, or to execute 
e journey this ſummer; after the diſpatch of pub. 
and private buſineſs , there can be no real obſtacle 

it in yourſelf. Pray do not go to war with Ruſſia; 

is very fooliſh. Iam ** angry with Pitt. Adieu 


LAUSANNE May 31, 1 850 


Ar length I ſee a ray of ſunſhine breaking from a 
rk cloud. Your epiſtle of the igth arrived this 
orning, the 25th inſtant, the day after my return 
m Geneva; it has been communicated to Severy. 
e now believe that you intend a viſit to Lauſanne 
s ſummer , and we hope that you will execute 
t intention. If you are a man of honor, you 
ll find me one; and, on the day of your arriyal 
Lauſanne, I wall ratify my engagement of vi- 
ng the Britiſh iſle before the end of the year 1792, 
epting only the fair and foul exception of the 
You rejoice me, by propoſing the addition 
dear Louiſa; it was not without a bitter pang 
t I threw her overboard, to lighten the veſſel 
d ſecure the voyage : : I was fearful of the govern- 
, a ſecond carriage, and a long train of diffi. 
ty and expenſe, which might have ended. in 
ing up the whole ſcheme. But if you can bod- 
the ſweet creature into the coach, ſhe will find 
eaſy welcome at Lauſanne. The firſt arrange- 
ts which I muſt make before your arrival, 
be altered by your own taſte, on a ſurvey 
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of the premiſes, and you will all be commod ton | | 
and/ pleaſantly lodged, You have hood 4 | 
deal of the beauty of my houſe, garden, and 5 
tion; but ſuch are their intrinſic value, that, unh 
I am much deceived, they will bear the teſt v 
of exaggerated praiſe, From my knowledge ofy 
Lordſhip, I have always entertained: ſome dg 
how you would get, through the ſociety ofa 
ſanne winter: but I am ſatisfied that, excluſive 
friendſhip, your ſummer viſits to the banks off 
Leman Lake will long be remembered as ont 
the moſt. agreeable periods of your life; andy 
you will ſcarcely regret the amuſement of a N 
Committee of Navigation in the dog - days, 
alk for details: what details? a map of Frances 
poſt-book are eaſy and infallible guides. If theli 
are not afraid of the ocean, you are not 'ignd 
of the paſſage from Brighton to Dieppe: Pati 
then be in your direct road; and even allo 
you to look at the Pandæmonium, the rug 
Verſailles, &c. a fortnight diligently employ | 
clear you from Sheffield Place to G 
What can I ſay more? MS: 
As little have I to fay on, the ſubject of worn: 
matters, which ſeem now, "Jupiter be praiſed; 
be draving towards a final concluſiohy ſince 

people part with their money, they are in 

{ erious. 1 do not perfectly underſtand: the rati 
the preciſe ſum which you have poured into 
A | ling's reſervoir, but ſuppoſe it will be exp 

P in a general account. % 


Tou have been very dutiful in ſending we 
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| have always deſired, a cut Woodfall on a amd. 
able debate; a debate, indeed, moſt remarkable ! 
Poor *. is the moſt eloquent and rational mad- 
man that I ever knew. I love * feelings, but I 
deteſt the political principles of the man, and of 


the party. Formerly, you deteſted them more 


Rrongly during the American war, than myſelf. I 


am half afraid that you are corrupted by your unfor- 


tunate connexions. Should you admire the National 
aſſembly, we ſhall have many an altercation, for 
] am as high an ariſtocrat as Burke himſelf; and 


he has truly obſerved, that it is impoſſible to de- 


bate with temper on the ſubject of. that curſed 


revolution. In my laſt excurſion to Geneva I fre- 
quently ſaw the Neckers, who by this time are 


returned to their ſummer refidence at Copet. He 
1s much reſtored in health and ſpirits, eſpecially 
ſince the publication of his laſt book, which has 
probably reached England. Both parties, who 
agree in abuſing him, agree likewiſe that he is a 
man of virtue and genius; but I much fear that 


the pureſt intentions have been productive of the 


moſt baneful conſequerices. Our military men, 1 


mean the French, are leaving us every day for the 
camp of the Princes at Worms, and ſupport what 
3 called _ repreſentation. Their hopes 
are ſanguine; I will not anſwer for their being 
well grounded : it is certain, however , that the 
emperor had an interview the 19th inſtant with 
the Count of Artois at Mantua; and the ariſtocrats 
talk in myſterious language of Spain, Sardinia, 


i four or five armies, &c. They will 
ol, I, 
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doubileſs ſtrike a blow this ſummer: may it not 


' recoil on their own heads! Adieu. Embrace ou 


female travellers. A ſhort delay! 


| LAUSANNE, June 12th, 1791, 


I now begin to ſee you all in real motion, ſwin 
ming from Brighton to Dieppe, according to 
\ ſcheme, and afterwards, treading the direct road, 
which you cannot well avoid, to the turbulent 
capital of the late kingdom of France. I knoy 
not what more to ſay, or what further inſtructions 
to ſend ; they would indeed be uſeleſs, as you are 
travelling through a country which has been ſone 
times viſited by Engliſhmen: only this let me fay, 
that in the midſt of anarchy the roads were never more 
ſecure than at preſent. As you will wiſh to aſſiſt atthe 
national aſſembly, you will act prudently in obtain 
ing from the French in London a good recommend 
ation to ſome leading member; Cazales, for inſtance 
or the Abbe Maury. I foon expect from Elmſley a 
cargo of books; but you may bring me any ney 
pampblet of exquiſite flavor, particularly the laſt 
works of John Lord Sheffiedl, which the dog has al 
ways neglected to ſend. Y ou will have time to write 
once more, and you muſt endeavour, as nearly 4 
poſſible, to mark the day of your arrival. You 
may come either by Lyons and Geneva, by Dyon 
and les Rouſſes, or by Dole and Pontarlier. The 
poſt will fail you on the edge of Switzerland, and 
muſt be fupplied by hired horſes. I wiſh you 90 
make your Jaſt day's journey eaſy, ſo as to dint 
upon the road, and arrive by tea-time. The pulſe 
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of the counter-revolution beats high, but I cannot 
ſend you any certain facts. Adieu. I want to hear 
wy Lady abuſing me for never writing. All the 
Severys are very impatient. 

Notwithſtanding the high premium, 1 * not 
abſolutely wiſh you drowned. Beſides all other 
cares, I muſt marry and propagate, 7 would 
give me a great deal of trouble. 


rü July It, 1791. 


Ix obedience to your orders I direct a flying 
ſhot to Paris, though I have not any thing par- 
ticular to add, excepting that our impatience is 
increaſed in the inverſe ratio of time and ſpace. 
Yet 1 almoſt doubt whether you have paſſed the 
ſea, The news of the King of France's eſcape muſt 
have reached you before the 28th, the day of 
your departure, and the proſpect of ſtrange un- 
known diſorder may well have ſuſpended your 
firmeſt reſolves. The royal animal is again caught, 
and all may probably be quiet. I was juſt going 
to exhort you to paſs through Bruſſels and the 
confines of Germany; a fair Iriſhiſm, ſince if you 
read this, you are already at Paris. The only 
reaſonable advice which now remains, is to ob- 
ain, by means of Lord Gower, a ſufficiency, or 
even {uperfluity , of forcible paſſports, ſuch as 
leave no room for cavil on a jealous frontier. The 
Irequent intercourſe with Paris has proved that the 
belt and ſhorteſt road, inſtead of Beſangon,is by Dijon, 
Dole, Les Rouſſes, and Nyon. Adieu. I warmly em- 
drace the Ladies. It would be idle now to talk ot 
uſineſs. R 2 


Ir has appeared from the foregoing Letters, tha 
a viſit from myſelf and my family, to Mr. Gibbon 
at Lauſanne, had been for ſome time in agitation 
This long - promiſed excurſion took place in the 
month of June 1791, and occaſioned a - conſider 
able ceſſation of our correſpondence. I landed x 
Dieppe immediately after the flight from, and 
return to, Paris of the unfortunate Lewis XVI 
| During my ſtay in that capital, I had an oppor 

tunity of ſeeing the extraordinary ferment of men 
minds, bath in the national aſſembly, and in pr 
vate ſocieties, and alſo in my paſſage through 
France to Lauſanne, where I recalled to my m 
mory the intereſting ſcenes I had witneſſed, by 
frequent converſations with my deceaſed friend. | 
might have wiſhed to record his opinions on tht 
ſubject of the French revolution, if he had 10 
expreſſed them ſo well in the annexed Letten 
He ſeemed to ſuppofe, as ſome of his Letten 
hint, that T had a tendency to the new Frenci 
opinions. Never indeed, I can with truth ave 
was ſuſpicion more unfounded ; nor could it han 
been admitted into Mr. Gibbon's mind, but tha 
his extreme friendſhip for me, and his utter a 
horrence of theſe notions, midi him enxious and 


m 
Jealous, even to an exceſs, that I ſhould not 8 
tertain them. He was, however, ſoon undeceivei g 
he found that I was full as averſe to them "W 


imſelf, I had from the firſt expreſſed an opiniah 


Fg 
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that ſuch a change as was aimed at in France, 


muſt derange all the regular governments in Eu- 


rope, bazard the internal quiet and deareſt in- 
tereſts of this country, and probably end in bring- 
ing on mankind a much greater portion of miſery, 
than the moſt ſanguine reformer had ever promiſed 
to himſelf or others to produce of benefit, by the 
viſionary ſchemes of liberty and equality with 
which the ignorant and vulgar were miſled and 
abuſed. 0 

Mr. Gibbon at firſt, like many others, ſeemed 
pleaſed with the proſpect of the reform of inve- 
terate abuſes; but he very ſoon diſcovered the 
miſchief which was intended, the imbecility with 
which conceſſions were made, and the ruin that 
muſt ariſe, from the want of reſolution or con- 
duct, in the adminiſtration of France. He lived to 
reprobate, in the ſtrongeſt terms poſſible, the folly 
of the firſt reformers, and the ſomething worſe 
than extravagance and ferocity of their ſucceſſors, 
He ſaw the wild and miſchievous tendency of 
thoſe pretended reformers , which, white they pro- 
felled nothing but ee really meant de- 
ſtruction to all ſocial order; and ſo ſtrongly was 
his opinion fixed, as to the danger of haſty inno- 
vation, that he became a warm and zealous advo- 
cate fos every ſort of old eſtabliſhment, which he 
marked in various ways, ſometimes rather ludi- 
crouſly ; and I recolle&, in a circle where French 
affairs were the topic, and ſome Portugueſe pre- 
ſent, he, ſeemingly with ſeriouſneſs, argued in 


0 of the inquiſition at Liſbon, and ſaid he 
5 
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would not, at the preſent moment, give vp even 
that old eſtabliſhment. 

It may, perhaps, not be quite nolqueetiinda 
the readers of theſe Memoirs, to know, that I 4 7 | 
Mr. Gibbon at Lauſanne in poſſeſſion of an excellent 
houſe; the view from which, and from the terrace 
was ſo uncommonly beautiful, that even his own 
pen would with difficulty deſcribe the ſcene which 
it commanded. This proſpect comprehended every 

thing grand and magnificent, which could be fur. 
niſhed by the fineſt mountains among the Alps, 
the woſt extenſive [view of the Lake of Geneva, 
- with a beautifully varied and cultivated country, 
adorned by numerous villas, and pictureſque build. 
ings, intermixed with beautiful maſſes of ſtately 
trees. Here wy friend received us with a hoſps 
tality and kindneſs which I can never forget 
The beſt apartments of the houſe were appropri 
ated to our uſe; the choiceſt ſociety of the place 
was ſought for, to enliven our viſit, and render 
every day of it cheerful and agreeable. It was 
Impoſſible for any man to be more eſteemed and 
admired than Mr. Gibbon was at Lauſanne. The 
preference he had given to that place, in adop 
ting it for a reſidence, rather than his own coun- 
try, was felt and acknowledged by all the inhz 
bitants; and he may have been ſaid almoſt to 
have given the law to a ſet of as willing ſubjeds 
as any man ever prefided over. In return for the 
deference ſhown to him, he mixed, without any 
afſe clation, in all the ſociety, I mean all the belt 
ſociety , that Lauſanne afforded; he could indeed 
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command it, and was, perhaps, for that reaſtin 
the more partial to it; for he often declared that 
he liked ſociety more as a relaxation from ſtudy, 
than as expecting to derive from it amuſement or 
inſtruction; that to books he looked for 1 improve- 
ment, not to living perſons. But this I conſidered 
partly as an anſwer to my expreſſions of wonder, 
that a man who might chuſe the moſt various and 
moſt generally improved ſociety in the world, 
namely, in England, that he ſhould prefer the 
very limited circle of Lauſanne, which he never 
deſerted but for an occaſional viſit to M. and Ma- 
dame Necker. It muſt not, however, be under- 
ſtood, that in chuſing Lauſanne for his home, he 
was inſenſible to the merits of a reſidence in Eng- 
land: he was not in poſſeſſion of an income which 
correſponded with his notions of eaſe and comfort in 
his own country. In Switzerland , his fortune was 
ample. To this conſideration of fortune may be added 
another, which alſo had its weight; from early youth 
Mr. Gibbon had contracted a partiality for foreign 
taſte and foreign habits of life, which made him leſs a 
ſtranger abroad than he was, in ſome reſpects, in his 
native country This aroſe, perhaps, from having been 
out of England from his ſixteenth to his twenty-firſt 
year; yet, when I came to Lauſanne, I found him 
apparently without reliſh for FrenchAociety. Dur- 
ing the ſtay I made with him he renewed his in- 
tercourſe with® the principal French who were at 
Lauſanne ; of whom there happened to be a con- 
ſiderable number, diſtinguiſhed for rank or talents; 
many indeed reſpectable for both? . During my 
R 4 
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flay in Switzerland I was not abſent from my. 
friend's houſe, except during a ſhort excurſion 
that we made together to Mr. Necker's at Cope, 
and a tour to Geneva, Chamouny, over the Col 
de Balme, to Martigny „St. Maurice, and round 
the Lake by Vevay to Lauſanne. In the ſocial and fin, 
gularly pleafant months that J paſſed with Mr, 
Gibbon, he enjoyed his uſual cheerfulneſs, wich 
good health. Since he left England, 1 in 1788, he 
had had a ſevere attack, mentioned in one of the 
foregoing letters, of an Eryſipelas, which at laſt 
ſettled in one of his legs, and left ſomething of 
a dropſical tendency ; for at this time I firſt per. 
ceived a conſiderable degree of ſwelling about the 
ancle. 

In the beginning of October I left this delight 
ful reſidence; and ſome time after my retura to 
England, our correſpondence recommenced. 
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. ; \ 
EDWARD GinBoN Zfg. to the Hon. Miſs 
HOLROWD. 


aua: gth Nov. 1791. 


ULLI VER i is made to ſay, in preſenting his 
terpreter, © My tongue is in the mouth of my 
end.” Allow me to ſay, with proper expreſſions and 
excuſes, My pen is in the hand of my friend; and 
e aforeſaid friend begs leave thus to continue 
I remember to have read ſomewhere in Rouſſeau, 
a lover quitting very often his nuſtreſs, to have 
e pleaſure of correſponding with her. Though 
t abſolutely your lover, I am very much your 
mirer, and ſhould be extremely tempted to follow 

ſame example. The ſpirit and-reaſon which pre- 
| in your converſation , ap pear to great advan. 
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tage in your letters. The three which I have 
ceived from Berne, Coblentz, and Bruſſels } 
given me much real pleaſure ; firſt , as a proof 
you are often thinking of me; ſecondly, as ang 
dence that you are capable of keeping a reſolutig 
and thirdly, from their own intrinſic merit andt 
tertainment. The ſtyle, without any allowance 
haſte or hurry, is perfectly correct; the manue 
neither too, light, nor to grave; the dimenſi 
neither too long, nor too ſhort: they are {ud 

in a word, as I ſhould like to receive from || 
daughter of my beſt friend. I attend your liv 
Journal, through bad roads, and worſe inns. . 
deſcription of men and manners conveys very (a 
factory information; and I am particularly delight 
with your remark concerning the irregular be 
viour of the Rhine. But the Rhine, alas! aſter ſo 
temporary wanderings, will be content to flow 

his old channel, while man — man is the gien 

| fool of the whole creation. | 
/ I direct this letter to Sheffield - Place, whet 
| | ſuppoſe you arrived in health and ſafety. 1 « 
gratulate my Lady on her quiet eſtabliſhment 

her fireſide; and hope you will be able, aſte 

your excurſions, to ſupport the climate and n 

ners of Old England. Before this epiſtle read 

you, I hope to have received the two promiſed! 

ters from Dover and Sheffield- Place. If they [hd 

not meet with a proper return, you will pity 

forgive. me. I have not yet heard from Lord 9 

field, who ſeems to have devolved on his dauf 

ter, the taſk which ſhe has ſo gloriouſly exec 
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all probably not write to him, till I have re. 
ved his firſt letter of buſineſs from England ; but 
th regard to my Lady „1 have. moſt excellent | 
entious. 
| never could underſtand how two perſons of 
ch ſuperior merit, as Miſs Holroyd and Miſs 
vſanne, could have fo little reliſh for one another, 
they appeared to have in the beginning; and it 
25 with great pleaſure that Lobſerved the degrees 
their growing intimacy, and the mutual regret 
their ſeparation. Whatever you may imagine, 
ur friends at Lauſanne have been thinking as 
quently of yourſelf and company, as you could 
oſibly think of them; and you will be very un- 
ateſul, if you do not ſeriouſly reſolve to make 
em a ſecond viſit, under ſuch name and title as 
du may judge moſt agreeable. None of the Severy 
ily, except perhaps my ſecretary, are inchned 
forget you; and I am continually aſked for ſome 
count of your health, motions, and amuſements- 
nce your departure, no great events have occur- 
l. J have made a ſhort excurſion to Geneva and 
pet, and found Mr. Necker in much better ſpi- 
than when you ſaw him. They preſſed me to 
ſs ſome weeks this winter in their houſe at Ge- 
Va; and 1 way poſſibly comply, at leaſt, in part, 
th their invitation, The aſpect of Lauſanne is 
aceſul and placid; and you have no hopes af a 
olution driving me out of this country. We 
ar nothing of the proceedings of the commilſ- 
dn, except by playing at cards every evening 
th n Fiſcher, who often ſpeaks of Lord 
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Sheffield with eſteem and reſp. T bes is no 1 
pearance of Roſſet and La Motte being broug 
to a ſpeedy trial, and they ſtill remain in the cil 
of Chillon, which (according to the geography 
the National Aſſembly) is waſhed by the ſea, ( 
winter begins with great ſeverity ; and we ſhally 
probably have many balls, which, as youn 
imagine, I lament much. Angletine "does not col 
| ſider two French words as a letter. Monty 
ſighs and bluſhes whenever Louiſa's name is ng 
tioned: Philippine wiſhes to converſe with her 
men and manners. The French ladies are ſet 
in town for the winter, and they form, with 
Trevor, a very agreeable addition to our ſocig 
It is now enlivened by a viſit of the Chevalier 
Boufflers, one of the moſt accompliſhed men 
the ci devant kingdom of France. | 
As Mrs. Wood*', who has miſcarried, is ab 
to leave us, I muſt either cure or die; and, uf 
the whole, I believe the former will be moltt 
pedient. You will ſee her in London, with d 
Corea, next winter. My rival magnificently} 
ſents me with a hogſhead of Madeira; ſo that 
honor I could not ſupplant him: yet I do all 
you, from my heart, that another departure 
much more painful to me. The apartment belox 
is ſhut up, and I know not when I ſhall again 

it with pleaſure. Adieu. Believe me, one and 
moſt affectionately yours. 


DL 
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EDWARD GIBBON 0 to the Right Hon, 
| Lord SHEFFIELD.' 
LAUSANNE, N 28, 1791. 
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\ LAS! alas! the dæmon of procraſtination has 
in poſſeſſed me. Three months have nearly 
led away fince your departure; and ſeven let. 
rs, five from the moſt valuable Maria, and two 
om yourſelf, have extorted from me only a ſingle 
iſtle, which perhaps would never have been writ- 
n, had I not uſed the permiſſion of employing 
y own tongue and the hand of a ſecretary. Shall 
tell you, that, for theſe laſt ſix weeks, the eve 

every day has witneſſed a firm reſolution , and 
e day itſelf has furniſhed ſome ingenious delay ? 
his morning, for inſtance, I determined to invade 
du as ſoon as the breakfaſt things ſhould be re- 
oved ; but I had ſomething to read, to write, to 
teditate, and there was time enough before me. 
our after hour has ſtolen away, and I finally begin 
dy letter at two oclock, evidently too late for 

e poſt, as I muſt dreſs, dine, go abroad, &c. A 
dundation, however, Mall be laid, which will 

re me in the face; and next Saturday 1 ſhall pro- 
ably be rouſed by the awful reflection that it is 

e laſt day in the year. 

Aſter realizing this ſummer an event . I 
ad long conſidered as a dream of fancy, I know 
ot whether I ſhould rejoice or grieve at your viſit 
o Lauſanne, While I poſſeſſed the family, the ſen- 
ment of pleaſure highly predominated 3 when, 
uſt as we had ſubſided in a regular, eaſy, comfort 


object, about Lauſanne, are now become famil 
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able plan of life, the laſt trump ſounded, ; 
without ſpeaking of the pang of icbaration' 1 
left me to one of the moſt gloomy, ſolitary mo 
of October which I have ever paſſed. For your 
and daughters, however, you have contrived 
ſnatch ſome of the moſt intereſting ſcenes oft 
world. Paris, at ſuch a moment, Switzerland, 
the Rhine, Straſburgh, Coblentz, have ſuggeſtel 
train of lively images and uſeful ideas, which 
not be ſpeedily eraſed. The mind of the you 
damſel, more eſpecially, will be enlarged andg 
ligbtened in every ſenſe. In four months ſhe | 
lived many years; and ſhe will much deceivea 
diſpleaſe me, if ſhe does not review and method 
her jourmil, in ſuch a manner as ſhe is capable 
performing, for the amuſement of her. partical 
friends. Another benefit which will redound fre 
your recent view is, that every place, perſon, a 


and intereſting to you. In our ſuture correſpon 
ence (do I dare pronounce the word correſpoul 
ence?) I can talk to you as freely of every circi 
ſtance as if it were actually before your eyes. At 
firſt, of my own improvements. — All thoſe ven 
rable piles of ancient verdure which you admit 
have been eradicated in one fatal day. Your fat 
ful ſubſtitutes, William de Severy and Levade, ha 
never ceaſed to perſecute me, till 1 ſigned thi 
death warrant. Their place is now ſupplied by 
number of pictureſque naked poles, the foſter-ſatht 
of as many twigs of Platanuſſes, which may aft 
a grateful but diſtant ſhade to the founder, or 
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ſeris Nepotibus. . In the mean while I muſt con- 


that the terrace appears broader, and that I 
cover a much larger quantity of ſnow than I 


\uld otherwiſe do. The workmen admire your 
enious plan for cutting out a new bedchamber 
| book room; but, on mature conſideration, we 
wanimouſly prefer the old ſcheme of adding a 
droom on the terrace beyond the library, with 
o ſpacious windows, and a hre- place between. 
vill be larger (28 feet by 21), and pleaſanter and 
rmer: the difference of expenſe will be much leſs 
ſilerable than I imagined : the door of com- 
nication with the library will be artfully buried 
he wainſcot; and, unleſs it be opened by my 
n choice, may always remain a profound ſecret. 
h is the deſign; but, as it will not be executed 
ore next ſummer, you have time and liberty to 
eyour objections, I am much colder about the 
rcaſe, but it may be finiſhed, according to your 
, for thirty pounds; and 1 feel they will per- 
de me, Am I not a very rich man? When theſe 
rations are completed, few authors of ſix vo. 
es in quarto will be more agreeably lodged than 
ſelf. Lauſanne is now full and lively; all our 
ve families are returned from the country; and, 
iſed be the Lord! we are infeſted with few ſor- 
ners, either French or Engliſh. Even our demo- 
s are more reaſonable or more diſcreet; it is 
eed. to wave the ſubject of politics, and all ſeem 
py and cordial. I have a grand dinner this week, 
pper of thirty or forty people on Twelſth- 
, &c.; ſome concerts have taken place, ſome 
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balls are talked of; and even Maria would ay 

(yet it is ungenerous to ſay even Maria) that 
winter ſcene at Lauſanne 1s tolerably gay and adj 
I fay nothing of the Severys, as Angletine has q 
tolized Maria laſt poſt. She has probably hin 
that her brother meditates a ſhort excurſion 
Turin: that worthy fellow Trevor. has given hi 
a preſſing invitation to his own houſe. In the bey 
ning of February I propoſe going to Geneya | 
three or four weeks. I ſhall lodge and eat witht 
Neckersz my mornings will be my own, al 
ſhall ſpend my evenings in the ſociety of the pl 
where I have mariy acquaintance. This ſhort 4 
ſence will agitate my ſtagnant life, and reſtore x 
with freſh appetite to my houſe, my library, a 
my friends. Before that time ( the end of Febru 
what events may happen, or be ready to happe 
The National Aſſembly (compared to which! 
former was a ſenate of heroes and demi - god 
ſeem reſolved to attack Germany avec quai 
lions de bayonettes libres; the army of the prin 


Is 


muſt ſoon either fight, or ſtarve, or conquer. | 
Sweden draw his ſword ? will Ruſſia draw | 
purſe? an empty purſe! Allis darkneſs and at 
chy : neither party is ſtrong enough to opp 
ſettlement; and I cannot ſee a poſſibility of an ad 
able arrangement, where there are no heads (in dr 
ſenſe of the word) who can anſwer for the multi 
Send me your ideas, and thoſe of Lord n 
Lord Loughborough, Fox, &c. | 

Before I conclude, a word of my vexatl 
affairs. — Shall' I never ſail on the ſmooth ſtr 
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of good ſecurity and half - yearly intereſt ? will 
every body refuſe my money? I had already writ- 

ten to Darrel and Goſling to obey your commands, 

and was in hopes that you had already made large 

and ſalutary evacuations. During your abſence I 
never expected much effect from the cold indiffer. 
ence of agents; but you are now in England — 

you will be ſpeedily in London: ſet all your ſet- 
ting - dogs to beat the field, hunt, inquire, why 
ſhould you not advertiſe ?: Yet I am almoſt aſhamed 

o complain of ſome ſtagnation of intereſt, when 

am witneſs to the natural and acquired philoſophy 
of ſo many French who are reduced from riches, 
not to indigence, but to abſolute want and beg- 
gary. A Count Argout has jult left us, who poſ- 

eſſed ten thouſand a year in the iſland of St. Do- 
ningo; he is utterly burnt and ruined ; and a bro- 

her, whom he tenderly loved, has been murdered 
dy the negroes. Theſe are real misfortunes. I 
have much revolved the plan of the Memoirs I 

once mentioned; and, as you do not think it ridi- 
ulous, I believe I ſhall make an attempt: if I can 

pleaſe myſelf, I am confident of not diſpleaſing; 
ut let this be a profound ſecret between us: peo- 
le muſt not be prepared to laugh; they muſt be 
axen by ſurpriſe. Have you looked over your, 
air rather my, letters? Surely, in the courſe of the 
088 car, you may find a ſafe and cheap occaſion of 
ocnding me a parcel; they may aſſiſt me. Adieu. 
WF <brace my Lady: ſend me a favorable account 
at! her health. I kiſs the Marmaille. By an amaz- 
(ro; puſh of remorſe and diligence I have finiſhed. 

Vor. I. 5 
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my letter (three pages and a half) this we day 
fince dinner; but I have not time to read it. Ever 
yours. | 
Half paſt Six. | 
To the Same. | 
LAUSANNE , December 3r, 1591 
To-morrow a new year, multos & felicy! 


| f 

I NOW moſt fincerely repent of my late repent 
ance, and do almoſt ſwear never to renounce 
the amiable and uſeful practice of procraſtination, 
Had I delayed, as I was ſtrongly tempted , another 
poſt, your miſſive of the 13th, which did not reach 
me till this morning (three mails were due], woul 
have arrived in time, and I might have avoided 
this ſecond enden labor. It will be, however, 
no more than an infant Hercules. The topics d 
converſation have been fully diſcuſſed , and Ifhal 
now confine myſelf to the needful of the new bi 
fineſs. Feliz fauſtumque ſit! may no antoward at 
cident difarrange your Yorkſhire mortgage; the! 
concluſion of which will place me in a clear an 
eaſy ſtate, ſuch as I have never known fince the 
firſt hour of moperty.: 7 TT 

The three per cents are ſo high, and the county 
is in ſuch a damned ſtate of proſperity under tba 
fellow Pitt, that it goes againſt me to purchaſe 
fuch low intereſt. In my viſit to England next autumi 
or in the ſpring following, (alas! you muſt acquielct 
in the alternative,) I hope to be armed with ſufficient 
materials to draw a ſum, which may be employel 
as taſte or fancy ſhall dictate, in the umprovementd 
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my library, a ſervice of plate, &c. I am not very 
ſanguine, but ſurely this is no uncomfortable proſpect. 
This pecuniary detail, which has not indeed been fo 
unpleaſant as it uſed formerly to be, has carried me 
farther than I expected: Let us now drink and be 
merry. 1 flatter myſelf that your Madeira, improved | 
by its travels, will ſet forwards for Meſſrs. Romberg, 
at Ollend, early in the fpring ; and I ſhould be very 
well pleaſed if you could add a hogſhead of excellent 
Claret, for which we ſhould be entitled to the draw- 
dack : they muſt halt at Baſle, and ſend notice to me 
for a ſaſeconduct. Have you had any intelligence 
rom Lord Auckland about the wine which he was 
to order from Bourdeaux, by Marſeilles and the 
Rhone? The one need not impede the othe: 7 1 
wiſh to have a large ſtock. Corea has promiſed me a 
oglhead of his native Madeira, for which Lam to 
ive him an order on Cadell for a copy of the Decline 
and Fall: he vanifhed without notice, and is now 
xc Paris. Could you not fiſh out his direction by 
Irs, Wood, who by this time is in England? I 
ejoice in Lally s proſperity. Have you reconſidered 
y propolal of a declaration of conſtitutional prin- 
iplcs from the heads of the party ?-I think a fool ſh 
(dreſs from a body of Whigs to the National Aſſem- 
ly renders it ſtill more incumbent on you. Achieve 
y worldly concerns, & eris mihi Magnus Apollo, 
Adieu. Ever yours. 
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4 0 the Same 


| Laveannn , April * dl 


Fon fear you ſhould abuſe me, as uſual, 1 wil 
begin the attack, and ſcold at you, for not having 
yet ſent me the long-expected intelligence of the con 
pletion of my mortgage. Y ou had poſitively aſſured 
me that the ſecond of February would terminate ny 
wordly cares, by a conſummation ſo devoutly to 
be wiſhed. The news , therefore , might reach me 
about the eighteenth; and I ar ood with the gentle 
logic of lazineſs, that it was perfectly idle to any 
your letter, till I could ehaunt a thankſgiving ſony 
of gratitude and praiſe. As every poſt diſappointed 
my hopes, the ſame argument was repeated for the 
next; and twenty empty - handed poſtilions ha 
blown their inſignificant horns, till I am proyoked 
a: laſt to write by ſheer impatience and vexation. 
Facit indignatio verſum. Coſpetto di Baccho ; for I mul 
eaſe myſelf by ſwearing a little. What is the cauſe, 
the meaning, the pretence, of this delay? Are the 
Yorkſhire mortgagers inconſtant in their wiſhes! 
Are the London lawyers conſtant in their procralt 
nation? Is a letter on the road, to inform me thi 
all is concluded, or to tell me that all is broken t 
pieces? Had the money been placed in the thret 
per cents laſt May; beſides the annual intereſt, i 
would have gained by the rife of ſtock nearly twenty 
per cent. Your Lordſhip is a wiſe man, a ſucceſs 
writer, and an uſetul ſenator; you underſtant 
America and Ireland, corn and flaves, but you 
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prejudice againſt the funds, in which I am often 
tempted to join, makes you a little blind to their 
mcreaſing value in the hands of our virtuous and 
excellent miniſter. But our regret is vain; one pull 
more and we reach the ſhore; and our future correſ- 
ondence will be no longer tainted with buſineſs. 
Shall I then- be more diligent and regular? I hope 
and believe ſo; for now that I have got over this 
article of wordly intereſt, my letter ſeems to be 
almoſt finiſhed. A propos of letters, am I not a ſad 
dog to forget my Lady and Maria ? Alas! the dual 
number has been prejudicial to both. How happy 
could I be with either, were t other dear charmer 
away, I am like the aſs of famous memory; I cannot 
tell which way to turn firſt, and there-I ſtand mute 
and immoveable. The Baronial and maternal dignity 
of my Lady, ſupported by twenty years friendſhip, 
| may claim the preference. But the five incomparable 
letters of Maria! — Next week, however. Am 
I not aſhamed to talk of next wee? | 
I have moſt ſucceſsfully, and moſt agreeably, exe- 
cuted my plan of ſpending the month of March at 
Geneva, in the Necker-houſe , and every circum- 
ſtance that I had arranged turned out beyond my 
expectation ; the freedom of the morning, the ſociety 
of the table and drawing-room , from half an hour 
paſt two till ſix or ſeven; an evening aſſembly and 
card party, in a round of the beſt company, and, 
excepting one day in the week, a private ſupper of 
free and friendly converſation, You would like 
Geneva better than Lauſanne ; there is much more 
10:ormation to be got among the men ; but though 


a 
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”] found ſome agreeable women, their manners and 


ſtyle of life are, upon the whole, leſs eaſy and ples 


ſant than our own. I was much pleaſed with Necker; 
brother Mr. De Germany, a good humored, polite, 
| ſenſible man , Without the genius and fame of the 
ſtateſman, but much more adapted for private and 
ordinary happineſs. Madame de Stael is expected in 
a ſew weeks at Copet, where they receive her, and 
where, to dumb forgetfulneſs a prey,” ſhe will 
have leiſure to regret * the pleaſing anxious being, 
which ſhe enjoyed amidſt the ſtorms of Paris. But 
what can the poor creature do? her huſband is in 
Sweden, her lover is no longer ſecretary at war, 
and her father s houſe is the only place where ſhe can 
reſide with the leaſt degree of prudence and decency, 
Of that father I havereally a much higher idea than 


Ll ever had before; in our domeſtic intimacy he caſt 


away his gloom and reſerve; I ſaw a great deal of 
his mind, and all that I ſaw is fair and worthy. He 
was overwhelmed by the hurricane, he miſtook his 
way in the fog, but in ſuch a perilous ſituation, [ 
much doubt whether any mortal could have ſeen or 
ſtood. In the meanwhile, he is abuſed by all parties 
and none of the French in Geneva will ſet their foot 
in his houſe. He remembers Lord Sheffield with 
eſteem ; his health is good, and he would be tranquil 
in his. private life, were not his ſpirits continually 
wounded by the arrival of every letter and every 
newſpaper. His ſympathy is deeply intereſted by the 
jatal conſequences of a revolution, in which he had 
acted ſo leading a part; and he ſeels as a friend for 
the danger e of M. de Leſſart, who wy be 9 in 
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the eyes of he Lots: or even of hisjudges, by 
thoſe very actions and diſpatches which would be 
moſt approved by all the lovers of his country. What 
a momentous event is the Emperor's death! In the 
forms of a new reign , and of the Imperial election, 
the democrats have at leaſt gained time, if they knew 
how to uſe it. But the new monarch, though of a 
weak complexion , is of a martial temper; he loves 
the ſoldiers, and is beloved by them; and the low 
fluctuating politics of his uncle may be ſucceeded by 
a direct line of march to the gates of Straſburgh and 
Paris. It is the opinion of the maſter movers in France, 
(1 know it moſt certainly, ) that their troops will not 
fight, that the people have loſt all ſenſe of patriotiſm, 
and that on the firſt diſcharge of an Auſtrian cannon 
the game is up. But what occaſion for Auſtrians or 
Spaniards ? the French are themſelves their greateſt 
enemies; four thouſand Marſeillois are marched 
222inſt Arles and Avignon, the troupes de ligne are 
divided between the two parties, and the flame of 
civil war will ſoon extend over the ſouthern pro- 
vinces, You have heard of the unworthy treatment 
of the Swiſs regiment of Erneſt. The canton of Berne 
has bravely recalled them, with a ſtout letter to the 
King of France, which muſt be inſerted in all the 
papers. I now come to the moſt unpleaſant article, 
our home politics. Boſſet and La Motte are con- 
cemned to five-and- twenty years impriſonment in 
the fortreſs of Arbourg. We have not yet received 
their official ſentence, nor is it believed that the 
proofs and proceedings againſt them will be publiſh- 
ech; an awkward circumſtance, which it does not 
þ S 4 : 
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ſeem eaſy to juſtify. Some (though none of note 
are taken up, ſeveral are fled, many more are ſuf.] 
pected and ſuſpicions. All are ſilent, but it is the 
ſilence of fear and diſcontent; and the ſecret hatred 
which rankled againft government begins to point 

againſt the few who are known to be well affected 
I never knew any place ſo much changed as Lau 
ſanne , even ſince laſt year; and though you vil 
not be much obliged to me for the motive, I begin 
very ſeriouſly to think of viſiting Sheffield. Place by 
the month of September next. Yet here again I an 
frightened, by the dangers of a French, and the 
difficulties of a German, route. You muſt fend me 
an account of the pafſage from Dieppe to Brighton, 
with an itinerary of the Rhine, diſtances, expenſes, & 
As uſual, Ljuſt ſave the poſt, nor have I time toz 
read my letter, which, after waſting the morning 
in deliberation, has been ſtruck off in a heat fince 
dinner. No news of the Madeira. Your views of 
S. P. are juſt received; they are admired, and ſhall 
be framed. Severy has ſpent the carniyal at Tur, 
Trevor is only the beſt man in the world. 


To the Same. 
LAUSANNE, May zoth, 1792, 


3 the receipt of your penultimate, eight days 
ago, I expected, with much impatience, the arrival 
of your next promiſed epiſtle. It arrived this mom- 
ing, but has not completely anſwered my expect 
tions. I wanted, and I hoped for a full and fair pic 
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are of the preſent and probable aſpect of your 
olitical world, with which, at this diſtance, I 
ſeem every day leſs ſatisfied. In the ſlave queſtion 
You triumphed laſt ſeſſion, in*this you have been 
U-feated. What is the cauſe of this alteration ? If it 
proceeded only from an impulſe of humanity, I 
zonot be diſpleaſed, even with an error; ſince it is 
ery likely that my own vote had I poſſeſſed one) 
ould have been added to the majority. But in this 
rage againſt ſlavery, in the numerous petitions againſt 
he ſlave trade, was there no leaven of new demo- 
ratical principles? no wild ideas of the rights and 
natural equality of man? It is theſe, I fear. Some 
articles in newſpapers, ſome pamphlets of the year, 
he Jockey Club, have fallen into my hands. I do 
ot infer much from ſuch publications; yet I have 
never known them of ſo black and malignant a caſt. 
I ſhuddered at Grey's motion; diſliked the half. 
ſupport of Fox, admired the firmneſs of Pitt's decla- 
ration, and excuſed the uſual intemperance of Burke. 
Pei ſuch men as , KEK x have 
talents for miſchief. I ſee a club of reform which 
ontains ſome reſpectable names. Inform me of the 
proleiions, the principles, the plans, the reſources, 
of theſe reformers. Will they heat the minds of the 
people? Does the French democracy gain no 
ground? Will the bulk of your party ſtand firm to 
their own intereſt, and that of their country? Will 
ou not take Colts active meaſures to declare your 
lound opinions, and ſeparate yourſelves from your 
rotten members? If you allow them to perplex 
povernment, if you trifle Wich this ſolemn buſineſs» 
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if you do not reſiſt the ſpirit of innovation in the fe 
attempt, if you admit the ſmalleſt and moſt ſpeciay 
change in our parliamentary ſyſtem, you are lol 
You will be driven from one ſtep to another; fron 
i principles juſt in theory, to conſequences moſt pꝶ 
nicious in practice; and your firſt conceſſions yi 
be productive of every ſubſequent miſchief , {x 
which you will be anſwerable to your country andi 
poſterity. Do not ſuffer yourſelves to be lulled into 
falſe ſecurity ; remember the proud fabric of tit 
French monarchy. Not four years ago it ſod 
founded, as it might ſeem, on the rock of tine 
force, and opinion, ſupported by the triple aria 
cracy of the church, the nobility, and the parliaments 
They are crumbled into duſt ; they are vaniſh 
from the earth. If this tremendous warning has ng 
effect on the men of property in England; if it doe 
not open every eye, and raiſe every arm, you ui 
deſerve your fate. If I am too precipitate, enlighten; 
if I am too deſponding, encourage me. 
My pen has run into this argument; for, asmud 
a foreigner as you think me, on this momentou 
ſubject, I feel myſelf an Engliſhman. 
The pleaſure of reſiding at Sheffield-Place is, aft 
all, the firſt and the ultimate object of my viſit i 
my native country. But when or how will tha 
viſit be effected? Clouds and whirlwinds , Auſtral 
Croats and Gallic cannibals, ſeem on every ſide i 
impede my paſſage. You ſeem to apprehend theperil 
or difficulties of the German road, and French peat 
is more ſanguinary than civilized war. I muſt pal 
through, perhaps, a thouſand republics or munich 
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Jities, which neither obey nor are obeyed. The 
i&:els of paſſports, and the popular ferment are 
uch increaſed ſince laſt ſummer: ariſtocrate is in 
very mouth, lanterns bang in every ſtreet, and a 
ily word,, or a caſual reſemblance, may be fatal. 
et, on the other hand, it is probable that many 
oglith, men, women, and children, will traverſ, 
e country without any accident deſore nent Sep» 
-mber; and I am ſenſible that many things appear 
ore formidable at a diſtance than on a nearer 
pproech. Without any abſolute determination, 
e muſt ſee what the events of the next three or four 
ooths will produce. In the mean while, I ſhall 
xpect with impatience your next letter: let it be 
eedy; my anſwer ſhall be prompt. 

You wil! be glad, or ſorry, to learn that my gloodiy 
prehe:ſhons are much abated, and that my depar- 
bre, whenever it takes place, will be an act of 
boice, rather than of neceſſity, I do not pretend 
> zffirm, that ſecret diſcontent, dark ſuſpicion, 
rivate animoſity , are very materially aſſuaged; but 
ehave not experienced, nor do we now apprehend, 
ny dangerous acts of violence, which may compel 
eto ſoek a refuge among the friendly Bears“, and 
abandon my library to the mercy of the democrats. 
he firmneſs and vigor of government have cruſhed, 
tleaſt for a time, the ſpirit of innovation; and I dn 
ot believe that che body of the people, elpecially 
e peaſants, are diſpoſed for a revolution. From 
nance, praiſed be the dæmon of anarchy !. the inſur- 
ents of the Pays de Vaud could not at preſent have 
duch to bope and ſhould the gardes nationales, Q 
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which there is little appearance, attempt an ino 
fon, the country is armed and prepared, and thy 
would be reſiſted with equal numbers and ſuper 
diſcipline. The Gallic wolves that prowled row 
Geneva are drawn away, ſome to the ſouth and fog 
to the north, and the late events in Flanders ſv 
to have diffuſed a general contempt, as wells 
horrence, for the lawleſs ſavages, who fly beſa 
the enemy, hang their priſoners , and, murder thy 
officers. The brave and patient regiment of Erneſt 
expected home every day, and as Berne will u 
them into preſent pay, that veteran and regular coy 
will add to the ſecurity of our frontier. © | 
I rejoice that we have ſo little to ſay on the ſubj 

of worldly affairs, x * * This ſummer we 1 
threatened with an inundation, beſides many: nan 
leſs Engliſh and Iriſh; but I am anxious for tþ 
Ducheſs of Devonſhire and the Lady Eliaabe 
Foſter, who are on their march. Lord Malmſbury 
the audacieuz Harris, will inform you that he! 
ſeen me: im I would have conſented to keep. 
One word more before we part; call upon Mr. Id 
Nicholls, bookſeller and printer, at Ciceros Heat 
Red- Lion - Paſſage , Fleet - Street, and aſk l 
whether he did not, about the beginning of Mad 
receive a very polite letter from Mr. Gibbon of a 
ſanne? To which, either as a man of buſineſs « 
civil gentleman, he ſhould have returned an ani 
My application related to a domeſtic article un 
Gentleman's Magazine of Auguſt 1788, (p. G 
which had lately fallen into my hands, and conceal 
ing which I _— ſome farther lights. Mrs. Nl 
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livered the letters into my hands, but I doubt 
hether they will be of much ſervice to me; the 
ork appears far more difficult in the execution than 
the idea, and as I am now taking my leave ſor 
metime of the library, I ſhall not make much pro- 
eſs in the memoirs of P. P. till I am on Engliſh 
ound. But is it indeed true, that I ſhall eat any 
iſſex pheaſants this autumn? The event is in the 
ook of Fate, and I cannot unrol the leaves of Sep- 
mber and October. Should I reach Sheffield-Place, 
hope to find the whole family in a perfect ſtate of 
Kiltence, except a certain Maria Holroyd, my fair 
generous correſpondent, whoſe annihilation on 
roper terms I moſt fervently deſire. I muſt receive 
copious anſwer before the end of next month, June, 
nd again call upon you for a map of your political 
rorld. The chancellor roars; does he d his 
hain ? Vale. | 


7 o the Same. 
LAUSANNE, Auguſt 23d, 1792s. 


HEN I inform you, that the deſign of my 
ngliſh expedition i is at laſt poſtponed till another 
fear, you will not be much ſurpriſed. The public 
bſtacles, the danger of one road, and the diffi- 
ulties of another, would alone be ſufficient to 
reſt ſo unwieldy and inactive a being; and theſe 
bſtacles, on the ſide of France, are growing every 
lay more inſuperable. On the other hand, the 
errors which might have driven me from hence 
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have, in a great meaſure, ſubſided; our ſtate g 
Nuers are forgotten: the country begins tO recon 

its old good humor and unfuſpecting confidence! 
and the laſt revolution of Paris appears to hay 
convinced almoſt every body of the fatal cou 
quences of democratical principles, which lead hf 
a path of flowers into the abyſs of hell. I nz 
therefore wait with patience and tranquillity l 
the Duke of Brunſwick ſhall have opened tf 
French road. But if I am not driven from Lay 

ſanne, you will aſk, I hope with ſome indignation 
whether I am not drawn to England, and mor 
eſpecially to Sheffield-Place? The deſire of embn 
cing you and yours is now the argogeſt, and mul 
gradually become the fole, indudement that a 
force me from my library and garden, over ſa 
and mountains. The Engliſh world will forget and 
be forgotten , and every year will deprive me dl 
ſome acquaintance, who by courteſy are ſiylel 
friends: Lord Guildford and Sir Joſhua Reynolds! 
two of the men, and two of the houſes in Londony 
on whom I the moſt relied for the comforts d 
ſociety. 


September 1th; 179% 


uv far had T written in the full confidence i 


of finiſhing and ſending my letter the next poſt; 
'but fix poſt days have unaccountably flipped away, 
and were you not accuſtomed to my ſilence, yol 
would almoſt begin to think me on the road 


How dreadfully , ſince my laſt date, has the French 


road been polluted with blood! and what bon 
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nes may be acting at this moment, and may 
il be aggravated, till the Duke of Brunfwick is 
aſter of Paris! On every rational principle of 
alculation he muſt fucceed; yet fometimes, when 
y ſpirits are low, I dread the blind efforts of 
id and deſperate multitudes fighting on their 
wn ground. A few days or weeks muſt decide 
he military operations of this year, and perhaps 
or ever; but on the faireſt ſuppoſition, I cannot 
ok forwards to any firm ſettlement, either of a 
gal or an abſolute government. I cannot pretend 
> give you any Paris news Should I inform you, 
s we believe, that Lally ts ſtill among the cannibals, 
ou would poſſibly anſwer, that he is now ſitting 
the library at Sheffield. Madame de Stael, after 
iraculouſly eſcaping through pikes and ponidrds) 
as reached the caſtle of Copet, where I ſhall fee 
er before the end of the week. If any thing can 
rovoke the King of Sardinia and the Swiſs, it 
aſt be the foul deſtruction of Ai couſin Madame 
e Lamballe, and of their regiment of guards. An 
kracrdinary council is ſummoned at Berne, but 
/erment may be checked by prudence. In ſpite of 
laria's laughter, I applaud your moderation, and 
gb for a hearty union of all the ſenſe and pro- 
Perty of the country. The times require it; but 


[ Four laſt political letter was a cordial to my ſpirits. 


he Ducheſs of D. rather diſlikes a coalition: 
miable creature! The Eliza ( we call her Beſs) is 
rious againſt you for not writing. We ſhall loſe 
em in a few days; but the motions of Beſs and 
ie Ducheſs for Italy or dah are doubtful 
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Ladies Spencer and D certainly paſs 6 | 
Alps. I live with them. Adieu. Since I do x 
appear in perſon, I feel the abſolute. propriey 
writing to my Lady and Maria; but there is þ 
from the knowledge to the perfaxmabes of 2 dui 
Ever yours. | 


| 7 o the Same. 
{ {- 1 
LAUSANNE, October a a 


As our Engliſh newſpapers muſt have 1oformet 
you of the invaſion of Savoy by the French, a 
as it is poſſible that you may have ſome triflng 
apprehenſions of my being killed and eaten by th 
cannibals, it has appeared to me that a ſhort e 
traordinary diſpatch might not be unacceptable al 
this occaſion. It is indeed true, that about te 
days ago the French army of the South, unde 
the command of M. de Monteſquieu, (if 2p 
French army can be ſaid to be under any commanl 
has entered Savoy, and poſſeſſed themſelves g 
Chamberry, Montmelian, and ſeveral other plac 
It bas always been the practice of the King d 
Sardinia to abandon his tranſalpine dominiony 
but on this occaſion the court of Turin appeal 
to have been ſurpriſed by the ſtrange excentli 
motions of a democracy, which always acts fro 
the paſſion of the moment; and their inferior tro: 
have retreated , with ſome loſs and diſgrace, int 
the paſſes of the Alps. Mount Cenis is now ith 
pervious, and our Engliſh travellers who are bovaglen 


for ltaly , the Ducheſs of Devonſhire, ANY 
t | ; -- 7M 
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Vill be forced to explore a long circuitous road 
brough the Tirol. But the Chablais is yet intact, 
not can our teleſcopes diſcover the tricolo! bau- 
ners on the other ſide of the lake. Our accounts 
of the French numbers ſeem to vary from tifteen 
Ito thirty thoufand men; the regulars are few, 
but they are followed by a rabble rout, which 
uſt ſoon, however, melt away, as they will 
fd no plunder, and fcanty ſubſiſtence, in the 
zoverty and barrenneſs of Savoy. N. B. | have 
aſt ſeen a letter from Mr. de Monteſquieu , who. 
boaſts that at his firſt entrance into Savoy he hat 
doly twelve battahons. . Our intelligence is far 
rom cortect. 

The magiſtrates of Genevi were alarmed by this 
dangerous neighbourhood, and more efpecially by 
he well-known animoſity of an exited citizen, 
hvicte, who is one of the ſix miaiſters of the 
rench republic. It was carried by a ſmall majo- 
ity in the General Council, to call in the ſuccour 
three thouſand Swiſs, which is ſtipulated by 
acient treaty. The ſtrongeſt reaſon or pretence 
ff the minority, was founded on the danger of 
movoking the French, and they ſeem to have 
deen jultified by the event; ſince the complaint 
t the French reſident amounts to a declaration 
ff war. The fortifications of Geneva afe n6t con- 
trite, eſpecially on the fide of Savoy; and 

much doubted whether Mr. de Monteſquiey 

prepared for a regular ſiege; but the mal-con- 
ents are numerous within the walls, and I queſtion 
ſhecher the fpirit of. the citizens will hold out- 
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againſt a bombardment. In the mean while the 
diet has declared that the firſt cannon fired againſt 
Geneva, will be conſidered. as an act of hoſtility 
againſt the whole Helvetic body. Berne, 28 te 
neareſt and moſt powerful canton, has taken the 
lead with great vigor and vigilance; the road j 
filled with the perpetual ſucceſſion of troops and 
artillery ; and, if ſome diſaffection lurks in the 
towns, the peaſants , eſpecially the Germans, are 
inflamed with a ſtrong deſire of encountering the 
murderers of their countrymen. Mr. de Watteville, 
with whom you dined at my houſe laſt year, 
refuſed to accept the command of the Swiſs ſuc. 
cour of Geneva, till it was made his firſt inſtruc: 
tion that be ſhould never, in any caſe, ee 
himſelf priſoner of war. 

In this ſituation, you may ſuppoſe that we abu 


| ſome fears. I have great dependence, however, 


on the many chances in our favor, the valor al 


the Swiſs, the return of the Piedmonteſe with 


\ 


their Auſtrian allies, eight or ten thouſand men 
from the Milaneſe, a diverſion from Spain, the 
great events (how flowly they proceed) on the ſide 
of Paris, the inconſtancy and want of difcipline 
of the French, and the near approach of the wit 
ter ſeaſon. I am not nervous, but I will not be raſl. 
It will be painful to abandon my houſe and library; 
but, if the danger ſhould approach, I will retren 
before it, firſt to Berne, and gradually to the 
North. Should J even be forced to take refuge 


England (a violent meaſure ſo late in the yea!, 


you would perhaps receive me as kindly as you 
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do the French prieſts—a noble act of hoſpitality ! f 
Could I have foreſeen this ſtorm, I would have 
been there ſix weeks ago; but who can foreſee 
the wild meaſures of the ſavages of Gaul? We 
thought ourſelves perfectly out of the hurricane 
latitudes. Adieu. I am going to bed, and muſt 
riſe early to viſit the Neckers at Rolle, whither 
they have retired, from the frontier pet Rae of 
Copet. Severy is on horſeback , with his dra- 
goons: his poor father is dangerouſly ill. It will 
be ſhocking if it ſhould be found neceſſary to re- 
move him. While we are in this very awkward 
criſis, I will write at leaſt every week. Ever yours. 
Write inſtantly, and remember all my commiſſions, 


To the Same. 


| wiLL keep my promiſe of ſending you a weekly 
journal of our troubles, that, when the piping 
times of peace are reſtored, I may Neep i in long and 
irreproachable filence : but I ſhall uſe a ſmaller 
paper, as our military exploits will ſeldom be 
ſufficient to fill the ample ſize of our Engliſh quarto. 


, October 13, 1792. 


Since my laſt of the 6th, our attack is not more 
eminent, and our defence is moſt aſſuredly ſtronger, 
two very important circumſtances, at a time when 
every day is leading us, though not ſo faſt as our 
impatience could wiſh , towards the unwarlike 
month of November; and we obſerve with plea- 
lure that the troops of Mr. de Monteſquieu, which 

Dn T 2 x 
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are chiefly from the Southern Provinces , will ng 
cheerfully entertain the rigor of an Alpine winter 
The 7th inſtant, Mr. de Chateauneuf. the French 
reſident, took his leave with a haughty mandate 
commanding the Genevois, as they valued ther 
fafety and the friendſhip of the republic, to diſmif 
their Swiſs allies, and to puniſh the magiſtratg 
who had traiteroufly propoſed the calling in theſe 
foreign troops. It 1s preciſely the fable of the 
wolves , who offered to make peace with the 
ſheep, provided they would ſend away their dogs 
You know what became of the ſheep. This de 
mand appears to have kindled a juſt and gener 
indignation, fince it announced an edict of pro- 
ſcription; and muſt lead to a democratical revo 
lutisn, which would probably renew the hor 
ſcenes of Paris and Avigon. A general aſſemby 
of the citizens was convened, the meſſage vu 
read, ſpeeches were made, oaths were taken, and 
it was reſolve1 (with only three diſſentient voice) 
to live and die in the defence of their country, 
The Genevois muſter above three thoufand. well 
armed citizens; and the Swiſs, who may eaſily 
be increaſed (in a few hours) to an equal number, 
add ſpirit to the timorous, and confidence to tht 
well- affedded: their arſenals. are filled with arms, 
their magazines with ammnnition, and their gre 
naries with corn. But their fortifications are er 
tenſive and imperſect, they are commanded from 
two adjacent hills; a French faction Jurks in the 
city, the character of the Genevois is rather com 
mercial chan military, and their n loity 


— aw D_ heads. Lon > Qs — mad © ween#s Hoe, wed 
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promiſe , and baſe iteatles in the year 1782, is 
freſh in our memories. In the mean while, 4000 
Trench at the moſt are arrived in the neighbour- 
ing camp, nor is there yet any appearance of 
mortars Or heavy artillery. Perhaps a haughty 
menace may be repelled by 2 firm countenance. 
If it were worth while talking of juſtice, what a 
ſhameful attack of a feeble, unoffending ſtate! On 
the news of their danger, all Switzerland, from 
Schaffhouſe to the Pays de Vaud, has riſen in arms; 
and a French reſident , who has paſſed through 
the country , In his way from Ratiſbon, declares. 
his intention of informing and admoniſhing the 
National Convention. About eleven thouſand 
Bernois are already poſted in the neighbourhood. 
of Copet and Nyon; and new reinforcements of 
men, artillery , &c. arrive every day. Another army 
is drawn together to oppoſe Mr. de Ferrieres, on 
the ſide cf Bienne and the biſhopric of Baſle; and 
the Auſtrians in Swabia would be ęaſily perſuaded 
to croſs the Rhine in our defence. But we are 
yet ignorant whether our ſovereigas mean to wage 
an oſtenſive or defenſive war. If the latter, which is 
more likely, will the French begin the attack? Should 
Genoa yield to fear or force, this country is open 
to an invaſion; and though our men are brave, 
we want generals; and I deſpiſe the French much 
leſs than I did two months ago. It ſhould ſeem 
that our hopes from the King of Sardinia and the 
Auſtrians of Milan are faint and diſtant;. Spain 
ſleeps; and the Duke of Brunſwick (amazement!) 
ſeems to have failed in his great project. For my 

T 3 1 
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part, till Geneva falls, I do not think of a retreat; 
but, at all events, I am provided with two ſtrong 
horſes, and a hundred Louis in gold. Zurich 
would be probably my winter quarters, and the 
ſociety of the Neckers would make any pla 


agreeable, Their ſituation is worſe than mine: l 


have no daughter ready to lie in; nor'do'l ſen 
the French ariſtocrats pn the road. Adieu. Keep 
my letters; excuſe contradictions and repetitions 
The Ducheſs of Devonſhire leaves us next week 
Lady Elizabeth abhors yon. Ever yours, 


To the Same. 


7 October 20, 1994; 
Wwe my laſt , our affairs take a more paciki 
turn; but I will not venture to affirm that ou 
peace will be either ſafe or honorable. Mr. dt 
Monteſquieu. and three commiſſioners of the con 
vention, who are at Carrouge , bave had frequent 
conferences with the magiſtrates of Genera; 
ſeveral expreſſes have been diſpatched to and from 
Paris, and every ſtep of the negotiation is com 
municated to the deputies of Berne and Zurich, 
The French troops obſerve a very tolerable de 
gree of order and diſcipline ; and no act of hoſtility 
has yet been cette on the territory of rden 


October 27 


My uſual temper very readily admitted the & 
cuſe, that it would be better to wait another weel, 
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till the final ſettlement of our 1 The treaty 


eat» 
* 15 ſigned between. France and Geneva; and the 
ly. ratiication of the Convention is looked upon as 


aſſured, if any thing can be aſſured in that wild 
democracy. On condition that the Swiſs garriſon, 
with the approbation of Berne and Zurich, be 
recalled before the firſt of December, it is ſtipu- 
lated that the independence of Geneva ſhall be 
reſerved inviolate ; that Mr. de Monteſquieu ſhall 
immediately ſend away his heavy artillery, and that 
no French troops ſhall approach within ten leagues 
of the city. As the Swiſs have acted only as auxi- 
liaries, they have no occaſion for a direct treaty; 
but they cannot prudently diſarm, till they are 
ſatisfied of the pacific intentions of France; and 
no ſuch ſatisfaction can be given till they . have 
acknowledged the new republic, which they will 
probably do in a few days, with a deep groan of 
indignation and ſorrow ; it has been cemented with 
the blood of their countrymen ! But when the 
Emperor, the King of Pruſſia, the. firſt general, 
and the firſt army in Europe have failed, leſs pow- 
erful ſtates may acquieſce, without diſhonor, in 
the determination of fortune. Do you underſtand 
this moſt unexpected failure? I will allow an am- 
ple ſhare to the badneſs of the. roads and the 
weather, to famine and diſeaſe, to the ſkill of 
Dumourier . a heaven-born general! and to the 
enthuſiaſtic ardor of the new Romans; but ſtill, 
ſtill there muſt be ſome ſecret and ſhameful Cents 
at the bottom of this ſtrange retreat. We are now 
delivered from ue impending terrors of ſiege and 


* 


invaſion. The Geneva 2 articularly thy 
Neckers, are haſtening to their hofnes; and 1 ſhaſ 
not be reduced to the bard neceſſity of ſeeking 4} 
winter aſylum at Zurich or Conſtance: but | an 
not pleaſed with our future proſpects. It is much 
to be feared that the preſent government of Grey 
will be ſoon modelled after the French faſhion; 
the new republic of Savoy is formiog on the op. 
polite bank of the Lake; the Jacobin miffionane 
are powerful and zealous; and the maleconteny 
of this country, who begin 'again to rear their 
heads, will be ſurrounded with temptations, and 
examples, and allies. I know not whether the Pays 
de Vaud will long adhere to the ' dominion of 
Berne; or whether | ſhall be permitted to end ny. 
days in this little paradiſe, which I have fo happy 
ſuited! to my taſte and circumſtances. 
Laſt Monday only I received your letter, wk 
bad ſtrapgely loitered on the road ſince its date of the 
29th of September. 1 here muſt ſurely be ſome difor. | 
der in the poſts, fince the Eliza departed indignant at 
ever having heard from you. | 
The caſe of my wine I think peculiarly hard: to loſe 
my Madeira, and to he ſcolded for loſing it. Lam 
much indebted to Mr. Nichols for his genealogical 
communications, which I am'impatient to receive; | 
but I do not underſtand why ſo civila gentlemancould 
not favor me, in ſix months, with an anſwer by the | 
poſt; ſince he intruſts me with theſe valuable papers, 
you have not, I preſume, informed him of my neęl. 
on and awkwardoeſs in regard to manuſcripts. 


gur repioach rather ſurpriſes me, as 1 luppoſe 1 ap 


noch the ſame as I have been 85 theſe laſt twenty 
ears. Should you hold your reſolution of writing on- 


ur furure correfpondence would not be very "RES, 
ting. But 1 expect and require, at chis imporranc cri- 
, a full and confidential account of your views con- 
ering England. Ireland, and France. You have 1 

long and clear eye; and your pen IS, perbaps. the 
oft uſeſul quill that ever has been-placked from a 
Jooſe. Your protection of the French retugees is 
;phly applauded. Roſſet and La Motte he eſti. 
ed from Arbourg, perhaps with connivance to avoid 


ver yours. 
To the Same. 


November to, 1792: 


NE CEIVFD this day, November gth, a moſt ami- 
le d:fpatch fi om the too humble ſecretary '** of the 
mily of © ſpee , dated October 24th, which! > 1- 
er the ſame day. It will be acknowledged, that I 
ve fulfilled my engagements with as much accuracy 
our uncertain ſtate and the fragility of human na- 
re would allow. I reſume my narrative. At the time 
hen we imagined that all was ſettled, by an equal 
aty between two ſuch unequal powers, as the Ge- 


ſtruck with the intelligence that the miniſters of 
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uch things as may be publiſhed at Charing Gols, | 


{:yrecable demands from the republic. : Adieu. 


va Flea and the Leviathan France, we were thun 


republic refuſed to ratify the conditions; and they | 
re indignant, with ſome color of reaſor, at the 
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bard obligation of withdrawing their troops to 
diſtance of ten leagues, and of conſequently leavingiy 
Pays de Gez naked, and expoſed to the Swiſs, wii 
had aſſembled 15,000 men on the frontier, and vi 
whom they had not made any agreement. Then 
ſenger who was ſent laſt Sunday from Geneya is ng 
yet returned; and many perſons are afraid of ſon 
deſign and danger 8 delay. Monteſquieu hasz 
ted with politeneſs, oderation, and apparent fing 
rity; but he may reſign, he may be ſuperſeded, h 
place may be occupied by an enrage, by Servan, g 
Prince Charles of Heſſe, who would aſpire to imitt 
the predatory fame of Cuſtine in Germany. ln 
mean while, the General holds a wolf by the eam: g 
officer who has ſeen his troops, about 18,000 me 
(with a tremendous train of artillery), repreſents the 
as a black, daring, deſperate crew of buccaneers u 
er ſhocking than contemptible; the officers (ſcar 
ly a gentleman among them), without ſervants, 
horſes, or baggage, lying higgledy piggledy on | 
ground with the common men, 'yet maintaining 
rough kind of diſcipline over them. They altea 
begin to accufe and even to ſuſpect their general, 
call aloud for blood and plunder: could theyh 

an opportunity of ſqueezing ſome of the rich citia 
Geneva would cut up as fat as moſt towns in Eur 
During this ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities they are pem 
ted to viſit the city without arms, ſometimes in 
or four hundred at a time; and the magiſtrates 
well as the Swiſs commander, are by no means pleal 
with this dangerous intercourſe, which they datei 
prohibit. Such are,our fears: yet it ſhould ſeem! 


PP 


JE ( 


ſid 
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e other ſide, that the French affect a kind of mag- 
animous juſtice towards their little neighbour, and 
hat they are not ambitious of an unprofitable conteſt 
ith the poor and hardy Swiſs. The Swiſs are noc 
qual to a long and expenſive war; and as moſt of 
ur militia have families and trades, the country alrea- 
y ſighs for their return. Whatever can be yielded, 

ithout abſolute danger or diſgrace, will donbtleſs 
e granted; and the buſineſs will probably end in our 
wning the ſovereignty, and truſting to the good 
aith of the republic of France: how that word would 
aveſounded four years ago! The meaſure is humili- 
ting; but after the retreat of the Duke of Brunſwick, 
nd the failure of the Auſtrians, the ſmaller powers 
ay acquieſce without diſhonor. Every dog has his 
Ly; and theſe Gallic dogs have their day, at leaſt, of 
noſt infolent proſperity. After forcing or tempting 
he Pruſſians to evacuate their country, they conquer 
avoy, pillage Germany, threaten Spain: the Low 
ountries are now invaded; Rome and Italy trem- 
le; they ſcour the Mediterranean, and talk of ſend- 
nga ſquadron into the South Sea. The whole horiz- 
dn is ſo black, that I begin to ſeel ſome anxiety for 
ngland, the laſt refuge of liberty and law; and the 
hore fo, asT perceive from Lord Sheffield's laſt epiſtle 

at his firm nerves are a little ſhaken : but of this more 

my next, for I want to unburden my conſcience. 
England, with the experience of our happineſs and 
rench calamities, ſhould now be ſeduced to eat the 
pple of falſe freedom, we ſhould indeed deſerve to 
e driven from the paradiſe which we enjoy. I turn 
ide from the horrid and improbable (yet not impoſ- _ 
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ſible) ſuppoſition, that, in three or four years tin 
myſelf and my beſt friends may be reduced 
the deplorable ſtate of the French emigrants: d 
thought it as impoſſible three or four years gg 
Never did a revolution affect, to ſuch a degig 
the private exiſtence of ſuch numbers of the ji 
people of a great country: your examples 
miſery I could eaſily match with ſimilar examplg 
in this country and the neighbourhood ; andourſy 
pathy is the deeper, as we do not poſicls, like you, th 
means of alleviating, in ſome degree, the misfortune 
of the fugitives. But I muſt have, from the very e 
cellent pen of the Maria, the tragedy of the Ard 
biſhop of Arles; and the longer the better. Madant 
de Biron bas probably been tempted by ſome ſin 
and (I fear) fallacious promiſes of clemency to ti 
women, and which have likewiſe engaged Madan 
d Agueſſean and her two daughters to reviſit Fran 
Madame de Bouillon ſtands her ground, and ber. 
tuation as a foreign princeſs is leſs expoſed: As Lon 
S. has aſſumed the glorious character of protector 
the diſtreſſed, his name is pronounced with gratitu 
and reſpect. The D. of Richmond is praiſed, on i 
dame de Biron's account. To the Princeſs d Hei 
and Lally, I wiſh to be remembered. The Necka 
cannot venture into Geneva, and Madame de du 
will probably lic in at Rolle. He is printing a deſend 
of the King, &c. againſt their republican Judges; di 
the name of Necker is unpopular to all parties, and 
much fear that the guillotine will be more ſpeedy th 
the preſs. It will, however, be an eloquent perk 
mance; and, if I find an opportunity, I am to ſe 
you one, to you Lord S. by his particular deſire: 
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hes likewiſe to convey ſome copies with ſpeed to 
r principal people, Pitt, Fox, Lord Stormont, &c. 
t ſuch is the rapid ſucceſſion of events, that it will 
pear like the Pouvoir Execurif, his beſt work, after 
whole ſcene has heen totally changed. Ever 
urs. 


P. & The revolution of France, and my triple dif- 
patch by the ſame poſt to Sheffield-Place, are, in 
my opinion, the two moſt ſingular events in the 
eighteenth century. I found the taſk ſo eaſy and 
pleaſant, that I had ſome thoughts of adding atet- 
ter to the gentle Louiſa. I am this moment infor- 
med, that our troops on the frontier are begin- 
ning to move, on their return home; yet we hear 
nothing of the treaty's being concluded. 


owa GIBBON E/ to the Hon Miſs HoLrovp. 
LAUSANNE, Nov. 10, 1792. 


diſpatching the weekly political journal to Lord 
y conſcience (for I have ſome remains of conſci- 
moſt powerfully urges me to ſalute, with ſome 
s of friendſhip and gratitude, the amiable ſecreta- 
who might ſave herſelf the trouble of a modeſt 
plogy. ] have not yet forgotten our different beha- 
ur after the much lamented ſeparation of October 
4th 1291, your meritorious punctuality, and my 
orthy ſilence. 1 have ſtill before me that enters 
ing narrative, which would have intereſted me, 
ouly in the progreſs of the carifima familia, but in 
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the motions of a Tartar camp, or the march of ca 
van of Arabs; the mixture of juſt obſervation andi 
vely imagery, the ſtrong ſenſe of a man, exprelk 
with the eaſy elegance of a female. I Rill recoli 
with pleaſure the happy compariſon of the Rhine 
who had heard ſo much of liberty on both his bank 
that he wandered with miſchievous licentioulad 
over all the adjacent meadows ***. The inundatiq 
alas! has now ſpread much wider; and it is ſadly 
be feared that the Elbe, the Po, and the Dagens 
imitate the vile example of the Rhine: I ſhall be 
tent, however, if our own Thames ſtill preſerve 
fair character, of | 


Strong without rage, without o'erflo wing full 
Theſe agreeable epiſtles of Maria produced ouf 


ſome dumb intentions, and ſome barren remorſe; i 
have I deigned, except by a brief miſſive from! 
chancellor, to expreſs how much 1 loved the auth 
and how much 1 was pleaſed with the compoſitu 
That amiable author I have known and loved fn 
the firſt dawning of her life and coquetry, to they 
ſent maturity of her talents; and as long as Iren 
onthis planet, I ſhall purſue, with the ſame tendera 
even anxious concern, the future ſteps of her e Ca. 
liſhment and life. That eſtabliſhment muſt be pl 
did; that life muſt be happy. She is endowed ml 
every gift of nature and fortune; but the advanti 
which ſhe will derive from them, depends almolit 
tirely on herſelf. You muſt not, you ſhall not, th 
yourſelf unworthy to write to any man: there in 
whom your correſpondence would not amuſe ant 
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attisſy. Iwill not undertake a taſk, which my taſte 
vould adopt, and my indolence would too ſoon re- 
aquiſh; but Jam really curious, from the beſt mo- 
ves, to have a particular account of your own ſtudies 
nd daily occu pation. What books do you read ?' and 
now do you employ your time and your pen Ex- 
ept lome profeſſed ſcholars, I bave often obſerved 
hat women in general read much more than men; 
wut, lor want of a plan, a method, a fixed object, 
heir reading is of little benefit to themſelves, or 
chers. If you will inform me of the ſpecies of rea- 
ing to which you have the moſt propenſity, I ſhall 
e happy to contribute my ſhare of advice or aſſiſt- 
ace. I lament that you have not left me ſome monu- 
nent of your pencil. Lady Elizabeth Foſter has exe- 
uted a very pretty drawing, taken from the door of 
he green-houſe where we dined laſt ſummer, and in- 
luding the poor Acacia (now recovered from the 
ruel ſheers of the gardener), the end of the terrace, 
be front of the Pavilion, and a diſtant view of the 
ountry, lake, and mountains. I am almoſt reconci- 
d to d' Apples houſe, which is nearly finiſhed. In- 
ead of the monſters which Lord Hercules Sheffield 
xtirpated, the terrace is already ſhaded with the new 
cacias and plantanes; and although the uncertainty 
{ poſſeſſion reſtrains me from building, I myſelf 
ave planted a boſquet at the bottom of the garden, 
ith ſuch admirable ſkill that it affords ſhade without 
tercepting proſpect. The ſociety of the aforeſaid 
za, commonly called Beſs, of the Ducheſs of D. &c. 
is been very intereſting ; but they are now flown 
yond the Alps, and paſs the winter at Piſa, The 
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Legards, who Wok long ſince left this place, ſhed 
be at preſent iu Italy; but I'beheve Mrs Grimſg 
and her daughter returned to England. The Levidl 
are higbl» flattered by your remembrance Sing 
you ſtiil retain fome attachment to this delighigh 
chuantry, and it is indeed delightful, why ſhould yg 
deſp-ir of ſeeiug it once more? The happy peer 
commoner, whoſe name you may aſſume, is ſtill ca 
ce led in the book of fate; but. whoſoever be u 
be. he will cheerfully obey your commands, of þ 
ding vou from —— —— Caſtle to Laufanne, and iy 
1 A to Rome and Naples. Before that eve 
des place, I may poſſibly ſee you in Suſſex; ad 
* es as a viſitor or a fugitive, I hope to be we 
come with a friendly embrace. The delay of this 
was truly painful, hut it was inevitable; and indif 
duals muſt ſubmit to thoſe ſtorms which have oven 
ned the :hrnnes of the earth. The tragic ſtory oft 
Acchhiſhop cf Arles l have now ſomewhat a bei 
rig h. to req re at your hands. | wiſh to have it i 
its horrid details“; and as you are now fo mit 
15 led with the French exiles, I am of opinion, tl 
ate you to Keep a journal of all the authentic hd 
ch they relate, it would be an agreeable exercl 
bus ſeut, and a futuce ſqurce of entertainment u 
ruction. | 
| 110ul4{ be obliged to you, if you would mike, 
fia, me excuſe fer my not auſwering a letter fri 
your wit winch was preſented to me by Mr. Fo 
ler. | weld him ſome civilities, but he is nos 
poor in vat d confined to his room By her chanil 
aud youis i ſhould be glad to have ſome informaii 
| ol 
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or the health, ſpirits, and ſituation of Mrs. Gibbout 
of Bath, whoſe alarms (if ſhe has any) you may diſpel; 
She is in my debt. Adieu; moſt truly n 


— 


EDWAARAPD Gon Ei. 10 the Right Hon. 
1 SHEFFLELD. 5 | 


Liv$kxxE; Noverabet roth; 1792. 


| COULD never forgive myſelf, were J capable 
bf writing by the fame poſt, a political epiſtle to the 
father, and a friendly letter to the daughter, with. 
but ſending any token of remembrance to the re- 
ſpectable matron, my deareſt Lady, whom I have 
ow loved as a fiſter for ſomething better of worſe 
than twenty years. No, indeed, the hiſtorian may 
de careleſs, he may be indelent, he may always 
intend and never execute, but be is neither a 
monſter nor a ſtatue; he has a memory, a conſcience, 
heart, and that heart is fincerely devoted to 
Lady S — He muſt even acknowledge the fallacy 
f a ſophiſm which he has ſometimes uſed, and ſhe has 
always and moſt trulydenied; that, where the perſons 
fa family are ſtrictly united, the writing to one is in 
at writing to all; and that conſequently all his nu- 
erous letters to the huſband, may be conſidered as 
equally addreſſed to his wife. He feels, on the c contrary,” 
bat ſeparate minds have their diſtin ideas and ſen- 
iments, and that each character, either in fpeaking 
vr writing, has its peculiar tone of cotverfation. 
e agrees with the maxim of Rouſſeau , that three 


tends who wiſh to diſcloſe a common ſecret, 
Vor. I. V 


— 
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will impart it only deux d deuz; and he is ſatisfiel 
that, on the preſent memorable occaſion, each of 
the perſons of the Sheffield family will claim a pe 
culiar ſhare in this triple miſſive, which will com 
municate, however, a triple ſatisfaction, The ex. 
perience of what may be effected by vigorous refs. 
lution , encourages the hiſtorian to hope that he 
ſhall caſt the ſkin of the old ſerpent, and hereafter 
ſhow himſelf as a new creature. 


I lament, on all our accounts, that the laſt yeary] 


expedition to Lauſanne did not take place in 1 
golden period, of health and ſpirits. But we mul 


reflect, that human felicity is ſeldom withont al 


loy; and if we cannot indulge the hope of your 
making a ſecond viſit to Lauſanne , we muſt look 
forwards to my refidence next ſummer at .Shefheld- 
Place, where I muſt find you in the full bloom d 
leh, ſpirits, and beauty. I can perceive, by al 
public and private intelligence, that your houk 
has been the open hoſpitable aſylum of French 
fugitives; and it is a ſufficient proof of the firmnch 
of your nerves, that you have not been overwbel 
med or agitated by ſuch a concourſe of ſtrange 

Curiofity and compaſſion may, in ſome degree, 
have ſupported you. Every day has preſented t 

your view ſome new ſcene of that ſtrange tragic 

romance, which occupies all Europe ſo infinite) 
beyond any event that has happened in our tim 
and,you have the ſatisfaction of not being a met 
ſpectator of the diſtreſs of ſo many victims of la 
liberty. The benevolent fame of Lord S. is wide 
diffuſed. 
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From Angletine's laſt letter to Maria, you have 
already ſome idea of the melancholy ſtate of her 
poor father. As long as Mr. de Severy allowed 
our hopes and fears to fluctuate with the changes 
of his diſorder, I was unwilling to ſay any thing 
on ſo painful a ſubject; and it is with the deepeſt 
concern that I now coafeſ; our abſolute deſpair of 
bis recovery. All his |particular complaints are 
now loſt in a general diſſolution of the whole frame; 
every principle of life 1s exhauſted, and as often 
a5 | am admitted to his bed. ſide, though he ſtill. 
looks and ſmiles with the patience of an angel, I have 
the heart - felt grief of ſeeing him each day draw. 
iog nearer to the term of his exiſtence. A few 
weeks, poſſibly a few days, will deprive me of a 
moſt excellent friend, and break for ever the moſt 
perfect ſyſtem of domeſtic happineſs, 1n which I 
had ſo large and intimate a ſhare. Wilhelm ( who 
has obta ned leave of abſence from his military duty) 
and his ſiſter behave and feel like tender and duti. 
ful children; but they have a long gay proſpect 
of life, and new connextons, new families will make 
them forget, in due time, the common lot of mor- 
talicy. But it 15 Madame de Severy whom l truly 
pity; I dread the effects of the firſt ſhock, and I 
dread till more the deep perpetual conſuming afflic- 
tion for a loſs which can never be retrieved, You 
will not wonder that ſuch reflections ſadden my 
own mind, nor can I forget how much my ſitua- 
tion is altered ſince I retired, nine years ago, to + 
the banks of the Leman Lake. The death of poor 


Deyverdun firſt Bap me of a domeſtic com- 
| V2 | 
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,anion, who can never be ſupplied; and your viſt 
has only ferved to remind me that man, howevet 
amuſed and occupied in his cloſet, was not made 
to live alone. Sevety will foon be no more, his 
widow for a long time, perhaps for ever, will be 
Joſt to herſelf and her friends, the ſon will travel, 
and I ſhall be left a ſtranger in the inſipid circle of 
mere common acquaintance. The revolution of 
France, which firft embittered and divided the 
| ſociety of Lauſanne, has oppoſed a barrier to my 
Suſſex viſit, and may finally expel me from the pa 
radiſe which I inhabit. Even that paradiſe, the 
expenſive and delightful eſtabliſnment of my houſe, 
library, and garden, almoſt becomes, an incums 
brance , by rendering it more difficult for me to 
relinquiſh my hold, or to form a new ſyſtem of 
life in my native country , for which my income, 
though improved and improving, would be pro. 
bably infufficient. But every complaint fhould be 
filenced by the contemplation of the French; com- 
pared with whoſe cruel fate, all miſery is relative 
happinefs. I perfectly-concur in your partiality for 
Lally; though Nature might forget ſome meanet 
ingredients, of prudence, economy, &c. fhe never 
formed a purer heart, or a brighter imagination: 
If he be with you, I beg my kindeft ſalutations to 
him. 1am every day more cloſely united with'the 
Neckers. Should France break, and this country 
be over - run, they would be reduced, in very 
humble circumſtances, to ſeek a refuge; and where 
but'in England ? Adieu dear Madam, there is, 
iadeed, much pleaſure in diſcharging one's hean 
to > real friend. Ever yours. 
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n GIBBON Z£fq. to the Right Hon 
Love SHEFFIELD. 


[Send me a Lin of theſe Letters, with 
their * dates. | 


Lausaxux, Nov. 25th, , 179% 
ArrR the triple labor of my laſt diſpatch, 


your experience of the creature might tempt you 
to ſuſpect that 1t would again. relapſe into a long 
ſlumber. But, partly from the ſpirit of contradic- 
tion, (though I am not a lady, and partly from the 
eaſe and pleaſure which I now find in the taſk, 

ou ſee me again alive, awake and almoſt faithful to 
my hebdomadal promiſe. The laſt week has not, 
however, afforded any events deſerving the notice 
of a hiſtorian. Our affairs are ſtill floating on the 
waves of the convention, and the ratification of 
a corrected treaty which had been fixed for the 
twentieth, is not yet arrived; but the report of the 
Aplomatio committee has dern favorable, and it 
s generally underſtood that the leaders of the 
French republic do not wiſh to quarrel with the 
dwils. We are gradually withdrawing and diſband- 
ing our militia. Geneva will be left to ſink or 
ſwim, according to the humor of the people; and 
our laſt hope appears to be, that by ſubmiſſion and 
good behaviour we ſhall avert for ſome time the 
mpending ſtorm. A few days ago an odd acci- 
gent happened in the French army; the deſertion 
df the general. As the Neckers were ſitting, about 

W 
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ke o'clock in the evening, in chli dra wing. rbon 
at Rolle *** the door fle open, and they wereaſtoun. 
ded by their ſervant's announcing Monſieur le Cn 
ral de Monteſquieu £ On the receipt of ſome ſectet is 
telligence ot a decret daccuſation, and an order tox 
reſt him, he had only time to get on horſeback, to gal 
lop through Geneva, to take boat for Copet, and i 
eſcape from his purſuers, who were ordered to ſeize 
bim alive or dead. He left the Neckers after ſupper, 


paſſed through Lauſanne in the night, and proceeded 


to Berne and Baſle, whence he intended to wind his 
way through Germany, amidſt enemies of every de 
ſcription, and to ſeek a refuge in England,. America, 
or the moon. He told Necker, that the ſole remnantd 
His fortune conſiſted in a wretched ſum of twenty 
thouſand livres; but the public report, or ſuſpicion 
beſpeaks him in much better circumſtances. Beſide 
the reproach of acting with too much tameneſs and de 
lay, he is accuſed of making very foul and exorbitant 
contracts; and it is certain that new Sparta is infeded 
with this vice. beyond the example of the molt cor. 
rupt monarchy. Kellerman is arrived, to take the con 
mand; and it is apprehended that on the firſt of Decen 
ber, afrer the departure of the Swiſs, the French may 
requeſt the permiſſion of uſing Geneva, a friendly ciy 
for their winter-quarters. In that caſe, the democrat 
cal revolution, which we all foreſee, will be vet 
ſpeedily effected. 

I would aſk yon, whether you apprehend there wi 
any treaſon in the Duke of Brunſwick's retreat, ad 
whether you have totally withdrawn your confidend 
and <ſteem from that once-famed general? Will il 


_. 
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poſſible for England to preſerve her neutrality with 


any honor or ſafety We are bound, as I underſtand, 
by treaty, to guarantee the dominions of the King of 
G:rdinia and the Auſtrian provinces of the Nether. 


lands. Ih eſe countries are now invaded and over. run 


by the French. Can we refuſe to fulfil our engage- 
ments, without expoſing ourſelves to all Europe as a 
perfidious or puſillanimous nation? Yet, on the other 
hand, can we aſſiſt thoſe allies, without plunging 
headlong into an abyſs, whoſe bottom no man can 
diſcover ? But my chief anxiety is for our domeſtic 
tranquillity;for I muſt find a retreat in England, ſhould 
I be driven from Lauſanne. The idea of firm and ho- 
norable union of parties pleaſes me much ; but you 
muſt frankly unfold what are the great difficulties that 
may impede ſo ſalutary a meaſure: you write to a man 
diſcreet in ſpeech, and now careful of papers. Yet 
what can ſuch a coalition avail ? Where is the cham- 
pion of the conſtitution ? Alas, Lord Guildford! 1 
am much pleaſed with the Mancheſter Afs. The aſſes 
or wolves who ſacrificed him have caſt off the maſk 
too ſoon ; and ſuch a nonſenſical act muſt open the 
eyes of many ſimple patriots, who might have been 


led aſtray by the ſpecious name of reform. It ſhould 


be made as notorious as poſſible. Next winter may 
be the criſis of our fate, and if you begin to improve 
the conſtitution, you may be driven ſtep by ſtep from 
the disfranchiſement of old Sarum to the King in 
Newgate, the Lords voted uſeleſs, the Biſhops abo- 
liſhed, and a Houſe of Commons without articles 
ans culoites). Necker has ordered you a copy of his 


toyal defeace, which has met with, and deſerved, unk 
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verſal dls The pathetic and W 
are, in my opinion, equally good, and his mild elp. 
quence may perſuade without irritating. I have ap, 
plied to this gentler tone ſpme. verſes of Ovid, (Me. 
tamorph. I. iii. 302, &c. which you may read, 
Madame de Stael has produceꝗ a ſecond ſon. She talks 
- wildly enough of viſiting England this winter. She i 
a pleaſant little woman. Poor Severy's condition is 
hopeleſs. Should he drag throughthe winter, Madame 
de S. would ſcarcely ſurvive him. She kills herſelf 
with grief and fatigue, what a difference i in Lauſanne! 
T hope triple anſwers are on the road. 1 muſt write 
ſoon; the times will not allow me to read or think, 


Eyer yours. 


/ | <= 
Fo the Same. 


LAUSANNE , Dec. 14th, 1792, 


Oc little ſtorm has now completely ſubſided, 
and we are again ſpectators, though anxious ſpech 
tors, of the general tempeſt that invades or threatens 
almoſt every country of Europe. Qur troops arg 
every day diſbandiog and returning home, and the 
greateſt part of the French have evacuated the neigh: 
Lone of Geneva. Monſieur Barthelemy, whom 
you have ſeen ſecretary in London, is moſt cout 
teouſly entertained, as ambaſſador, by the Helyetic 
body. He is now at Berne, wherea diet will ſpeedily 
be convened; the language on both ſides is now 
pacific , and even friendly „and ſome hopes art 
given of a proviſion for the officers of the Swilh 
guards who have ſyrvived the maſſacres of Paris, 
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| Tt January 1ſt, 1993. 
Wir the return of peace I have relapſed into mx 
ormer indolence; but now awakening, after a fort- 
ight's lumber, I have little or nothing to add, with 
egard to the internal ſtate of this country, only the 
evolution of Geneva has already taken place, as! 
nounced, but ſooner than I expected. The Swiſs 
roops had no ſooner evacuated the place, than the 
galiſeurs , as they are called, aſſembled in arms; 
nd as no reſiſtance was made, no blood was ſhed on 
he occaſion. They ſeized the gates, diſarmed the 
arriſon , impriſoned the magiſtrates, 1mparted the 
jghts of citizens to all the rabble of the town and 
ountry, and proclaimed a National Convention, 
hich has not yet met. They are all for a pure and 
blolute democracy; but ſome wiſh to remain a 
all independent ſtate, whilſt others aſpire to be- 
ome a part of the republic of France; and as the 
ter, though leſs numerous, are more violent and 
ſurd than their adverſaries, it is highly probable 
at they will ſucceed. The citizens of the beſt families 
nd fortunes have retired from Geneva into the Pays 
e Vaud; but the French methods of recalling or 
roſcribing emigrants, will ſoon be adopted. Yoy 
uſt have obſerved, that Savoy is now become le 
partement. du Mont Blanc. I cannot ſatisfy myſelf , 
'hether the maſs of the people is pleaſed or diſpleaſed 
ith the change; but my noble ſcenery is clouded by 
e democratical aſpect of twelve leagues of the 
ppolite coaſt, which every morning obtrude them- 
Ives on my view. I here conclude the firſt part of 
hiſtory of our Alpine troubles, and now confidey 
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myſelf as diſengaged from all promiſes of periodic 
writing. Upon the whole, I kept it beyond i. . 
expectation ; nor do I think that you have ben 
ſufficiently aſtoniſhed by the urea effort olch 
triple dilpatch. 
You muſt now ſucceed to my taſk, and I (halle 
pect, during the winter, a regular political] Journ 
of the events of your greater world. You are ond 
theatre, and may often be behind the ſcenes. Ya 
can always ſee, and may ſometimes foreſee. 
own choice has indeed tranſported me into a foreyy 
land; but I am truly attached, from intereſt al 
jnclination , to my native country; and even at 
Citizen of the world, I wiſh the ſtability of Englan 
the ſole great refuge of mankind, againſt the oppoſit 
miſchiefs of deſpotiſm and democracy. I was inde 
alarmed, and the more ſo, as I ſaw that you v 
not without apprehenſion ; but I now glory int 
triumph of reaſon and genuine patriotiſm, whid 
ſeems to pervade the country; nor do I diſlike fon 
mixture of popular enthuſiaſm, which may be requ 
fite to encounter our mad or wicked enemies wit 
equal arms. The behaviour of Fox does not furpri 
me. You may remember what 1 told you laſt yea 
Lauſanne, when you attempted his defence, thi 
en pe oo EE (( 
You have now cruſhed the daring ſubverters oft 
conſtitution ; but I now fear the moderate vt 
meaners, reformers. Do not, I beſeech you, alt 
per with parliamentary repreſentation. The preſe 
houſe of commons forms, in pradtice, a body 
gentlemen, who muſt always ſympathize with! 
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tereſts and opinions of the people; and the ſlighteſt 
go vation launches you, without rudder or com- 
aſs, on a dark and dangerous ocean of theoretical 
eriment. On this ſubject | am indeed ſerious. 

Upon the whole, I like the beginning of ninety- 
ree "beck than the end of ninety. two. The illuſion 
cms to break away throughout Europe. I think 
peland and Switzerland are fate. Brabant adheres to 
old conſtitution. The Germans are diſguſted with 
he rapine and inſolence of their deliverers The Pope 
reſolved to head his armies, and the Lazzaroni of 
aples bave preſented St. Januarius with a gold 
uzee, to fire on the Brigands Francois. So much for 
politics, Which till now never had ſuch poſſeſſion of 
y mind, Next poſt 1 will write about myſelf and 
y own deſigns. Alas, your poor eyes! make the 
Maria write; | will ſpeedily anſwer her. My Lady is 
il dumb. The German poſts are now flow and 
regular. You had better write by the way of France, 
under cover. Direct to Le Citoyen Rebours a Pontar- 
er, France. Adieu; ever Toy 


To the 3 


LAUSANNE, January 6th, 1793. 


e was forwerly a time when our correſpon- 
dence was a painful diſcuſſion of my private affairs; 
a vexatious repetition of loſſes, of diſappointments , 
of ſales, &c. Theſe affairs are decently arranged: 

but public cares have now ſucceeded to private 
_ „and our whole attention 1s lately turned 
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from Lenborough and Beriton, to the political 
of France and of Europe. From theſe politics, hoy 
ever, one letter ſhall be free, while I talk of my 
and of my own plans; a ſubject moſt intereſting 
friend, and only to a friend. 
I know not whether I am ſorry or glad that q 
expedition has been poſtponed to the preſent ya 
It is true, that I now wiſh myſelf in England, a 
almoſt repent that 1 Aid not graſp the opportuaiy 
when the obſtacles were comparatively ſmallerth 
they are now likely to prove. Yet had I reachedy 
Jaſt ſummer before the month of Auguſt, a « 
ſiderable portion of my time would be now elapſel 
and I ſhouldalready begin to think of my departun 
If the gout ſhould ſpare me this winter, (and an 
1 have not felt any ſymptom, ) and if the ſpring ſhouli 
make a ſoft and early appearance, it is my intenti 
to be with you in Downing ſtreet before the end q 
April, and thus to enjoy ſix weeks or two mont 
of the moſt agreeable ſeaſon of London and the neig 
bourbood, aſter the hurry of parliament is ſubſideſ 
and before the great rural diſperſion. As the bank 
of the Rhine and the Belgic provinces are complete 
overſpread with anarchy and war, I have made ij 
my mind to paſs through the territories of the Frend 
republic. From the beſt and moſt recent informatiol 
I am ſatisfied that there is little or no real danger 
the j journey; and I muſt arm myſelf with patiencel 
ſupport the vexatious infolence of democratic 
tyranny. I have even a ſort of curioſity to ſpeal 
ſome days at Paris, to aſſiſt at the debates of tit 
Fand onidm to ſeek an introduction to the prid 
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al devils, and to contemplate a new form of public 
j private life, which never exiſted before, and 
ich I devoutly hope will not long continue to 
t. Should the obſtacles of health or weather con- 
e me at Lauſanne till the month of May, I ſhall 
cely be able to reſiſt the temptation of paſſing 
e part at leaſt of the ſummer in my own little 
adiſe. But all theſe ſchemes muſt ultimately de- 
don the great queſtion of peace and war, which 
Il indeed be ſpeedily determined. Should France 
ome impervious to an Engliſh traveller, what 
t 1 do? 1 ſhall not eaſily reſolve to explore my 
ythrough the unknown language and abominable 
ds ofthe interior parts of Germany, to embark in 
land, or perhaps at Hamburgh, and to be finally 
rcepted hy a French privateer. My ſtay in England 
ears not leſs doubtful than the means of tranf- 
ting myſelf. Should I arrive in the fpring , it is 
ible, and barely poflible, that I ſhould return 
ein the autumn: it is much more probable that I 
Ilpaſs the winter, and there may be even a chance 
y giving my own country a longer trial. In my 
er to my Lady I fairly expoſed the decline of Lau- 
ic; but ſuch an eſtabliſhment as mine muſt not be 
ty abandoned; nor can I difcover What adequate 
le of life my private circumſtances, eaſy as they 
are, could afford me in England. London and 
have doubtleſs their reſpective merits, and L 
Id with to reſide within a day's journey of Shef- 
Place. But a ſtate of perfect happineſs is not to 
ound here below; and in the poſſeſſion of my 
ly, houſe, and garden, with the relicks of our 
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ſociety , and a frequent intercourſe with the Necks 
I may ſtill be tolerably content. Among thbedifſaſr, 
changes of Lauſanne , I muſt principally reckoat 
approaching diſſolution of poor Severy and his fam 
He is till alive, but in ſuch a hopeleſs and p if 
decay, that we no longer conceal our wiſhes fork 
ſpeedy releaſe. I never loved nor eſteemed hin 
much as in this laſt mortal diſeaſe, which he ſuppq 
with a degree of energy, patience, and even che 
fulneſs , beyond all belief. His wife, whoſe wh; 
time and ſoul are devoted to him, is almoſt ſink 
under her long anxiety. The children are moſt am 
bly aſſiduous to both their parents, and, at all eve 
his filial duties and worldly cares muſt cow the 
ſome time at home. 

And now approach, and let me Ge into y 
moſt private ear a literary ſecret. Of the Mea 
little has been done, and with that little I am 
ſatisfied. They muſt be poſtponed till a mit 
ſeaſon; and I much doubt whether the book and 
Author can ever ſee the light at the ſame time 
have long reſolved in my mind another ſcheme 
biographical writing : the Lives, or rather 
Characters, of the moſt eminent Perſons in Arts 
Arms, in Church and State, who have flounil 
in Britain from the reign of Henry the Eighth to 
preſent age. This work, extenſive as it may 
would be an awuſement, rather than a toll: 
materials are acceſſible in our own language, i 
for the moſt part, ready to my hands: but the ful 
which would afford a rich difplay of human 13 
and domeſtic hiſtory, would * addrebi 
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) the feelings of every Engliſhman. The taſte or 
Aion of the times ſeems to delight in pictureſque 
ecorations ; and this ſeries of Britiſh portraits might 
ptly be accompanied by the Kh heads, taken 
rom originals, and engraved by the beſt maſters. 
\Iderman Boydell, and his ſon-in-law, Mr. George 
icol, bookſeller in Pallmall, axe the great ap 
lers in this line. On my arrival in England I hall 
«free to conſider, whether it may ſuit me to proceed 
a were literary work without any other decora tions 
han thoſe which it may derive from the pen of the 
Author. It is a ſerious truth, that I am no longer 
mbitious of fame or money ; that my babits of in- 
uſtry are much impaired, and that I have reduced 
y ſludies, to be the looſe amuſement of my morning 
ours, the repetition of which will inſenſibly lead 
e to the laſt term of exiſtence. And for this very 
aſon I ſhall not be ſorry to bind myſelf by a liberal 
ozagement, from which I may not with honor 
cede, 

Before I conclude, we muſt ſaya word or two of 
arliamentary and pecuniary, concerns. 1. We all 
dmire the generous ſpirit with which you damned 
be aſſaſſins *. 1 hope that **** The opinion 
{ parliament in favor of Louis was declared in a 
danner worthy of the repreſentatives of a great and 
wiſenation. It will certainly have a powerful effect; 
nd if the poor King be not already murdered, I am 
itisfied that his life is in ſafety: but is ſuch a life 
'orth his care ? Our debates will now become every 
ay more intereſting ; and as I expe from you only 
pinions and anecdotes, I moſt earneſtly conjure 


\ 


you to ſend me Woodfall's Regiſter as often la 
that muſt be very often) as the occaſion deletvei 
Inow ſpare no expenſe for news: © 

I want ſome account of Mrs. G.'s health, Wil 
Lady never write? How can people be ſo indole 
I ſuppoſe this will find you at Sheffield- Place dum 
the receſs, and that the heavy baggage will 10 
move till after the birth - day. Shall I be with you 
the firſt of May? The Gods only. know. I alm 
wiſh that I had N Madame de Stat 
Ever yours. | 


WOOL» 


To the Same. 


Begun Feb. 9, — ended Feb. 18, ry 


T. E ſtruggle i is at length over, and poor | 


Severy is no more! He expired about ten daysayd 
after every vital principle had been exhauſted by 
complication of diſorders, which had laſted abo 
five months: and a mortification in one of his lg 
that gradually roſe to the more noble parts , wat 
immediate cauſe of his death. His patience and en 
cheerfulneſs ſupported him to the fatal momeil 
and he enjoyed every comfort that could alleviate 
ſituation, the ſkill of his phyſicians, the affiduo 
tendernefs of his family, and the kind ſympathy 
only of his particular friends. but even of comm 
acquaintance, and generally of the whole town. 
ſtroke has been ſeverely felt: yet I have the ſatiſ 
tion to perceive that Madame de Severy's heal 
not affected; and we may hope that in time (be i 
recovet 
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recover a tolerable ſhare of compoſure and happineſs; 


Her firmneſs has checked the violent fallies of grief ; 

her gentleneſs has preſerved her from the worſt of 
ſymptoms , a dry, ſilent deſpair. | She loves to talk 
ofher Areas, loſs, ſhe deſcants with pleaſure on 
his virtues; her words are interrupted with tears, 


but thoſe tears are her beſt relief; and her tender 


feelings will inſenſibly ſubſide into an affectionate 
remembrance. Wilhelm is much more deeply wound- 
ed than l could imagine, or than he expected himſelf: 
nor have I ever ſeen the affliction of a ſon more lively 
and ſincere. Severy was indeed a very valuable man: 
without any, ſhining qualifications, he was endowed 
in a high degree with good ſenſe, honor, and bene. 
volence; and few men have filled with more propriety 
their circle in private life. For myſelf, I have had 
the misfortune of knowing him too late, and of 
loſing him too ſoon. — But enough of this melan. 
choly ſubject, _ nt 3.4 

The affairs of this theatre, which muſt always 
be minute, are now grown ſo tame and tranquil, 
that they no longer deſerve the hiſtorian's pen. 
The new conſtitution of Geneva is ſlowly forming, 


without much noiſe or any bloodſhed; and the 
patriots, who have ſtaid in hopes of guiding and 
reſtraining the multitude, flatter - themſelves that 


they ſhall be able at leaſt to prevent their mad 
countrymen from giving themſelves to the French, 
the only miſchief that would be abſolutely irre- 


trievable. The revolution of Geneva is of leſs con- 


ſequence to us, however, than that of Savoy; but 


our fate will depend on . general event, rather 
X 


Vol. I. 
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Do on: theſe particular cauſes. In the mean whit 
we hope to be quiet ſpectators of the ſtruggle of 
this year; and we feem to have aſſurances that both 


the Emperor and the French will compound fo Wil , 
the neutrality of the Swiſs. The Helvetic body g 
does not acknowledge the republic of France; th 
Barthelemy, their ambaſſador, reſides at Baden, b 
and ſteals, like Chauvelin, into a kind of ex: Wil ,, 
official negotiation: All ſpirit of oppoſition. is quel. t 
led in the Canton of Berne, and the perpetud i 7 
Baniſhment of the * * family has ſcarcely excited ll ; 
a murmur. It will probably be followed by that di 
* * * * *:thecrimealledged in their ſentence n 
is the having aſſiſted at the federation- dinner a Wl + 
Rolle two years ago; and as they are abſent, t 
could almoſt wiſh that they had been ſummoned Wl + 
to appear, and heard in their own defence. To Wil | 
the general ſupinenefs of the inhabitants of Lav Will 
ſanne I muſt abſcribe, that the death of Louis the } 
Sixteenth has been received with leſs horror and 
indignation than I could have wiſhed. I was much Wi + 
tempted to go into mourning, and probably ſhould, WW : 
had the Duchefs been till here; but, as the only 3 
Engliſhman of any mark, I was afraid of being , 
ſingular; more eſpecially as our French emigrants r 
either from prudence or poverty, do not wer \ 
black, nor do even the Neckers. Have you read 
his diſcourſe for the King? It might indeed ſuper- WW 1 


ſede the neceſſity of mourning. 1 ſhould judge 
from your laſt letter, and from the diary, that the 
French declaration of war muſt have rather fur 


priſed you. I wiſh, although I know not hoy it 
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could have been avoided, that we might till bave 
continued to-enjoy our ſafe and proſperous neutra- 


th lity. You will not doubt my beſt wiſhes for the 
r deſtruction of the miſcreants; but I love England 
dy ſtill more than I hate France. All reaſonable chan- 
ces are in favor of a confederacy, ſuch as was 


never oppoſed to the ambition of Louis the Four- 

teenth; but, after the experience of laſt year, I diſ- 

truſt reaſon, and confeſs myſelf fearful for the event. 

The French are ſtrong in numbers, activity, enthu- 

faſm; they are rich in rapine; and, although their 5 
firength may be only that of a obfiiizy. fever, they 55 
may do infinite miſchief to their neighbours before 2 
they can be reduced to a ſtrait waiſtcoat. I dread 

the effects that may be produced on the minds of 

the people by the increaſe of debt and taxes, pro- 

bable loſſes, and poſſible. miſmanagement. + Our 

trade muſt ſuffer ; and though projects of invaſion 

have been always abortive, I cannot forget that 

the fleets and armies of Europe have failed before +» 

the towns in America, which have been taken | 

and plundered by a handful of Buccaneers. I know 


> 7 


= * 


YH nothing of Pitt as a war miniſter; but it affords 
me much ſatisfaction that the intrepid wiſdom of the 
5 new chancellor is introduced into the cabinet. I 
* wiſh, not merely on your own account, that you 
0 were pia in an active, uſeful ſtation in ppp mags 
HY | ſhould not diſlike you ſecretary at wa. 

6 [have little more to fay of myſelf, or of 45 journey 


7 


to England: you know my intentions, and the great 
events of Europe muſt determine whether they can 


be carried into execution this ſummer. If ***** has 
X 2 
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| warmly adopted your idea, I ſhall ſpeedily hear from 
him; but, in truth, I know not what will be my 
anſwer: I ſee difficulties which at firſt did not occur: 
I doubt my own perſeverance, and my fancy beging 
towander into new paths, The amuſement of reading 
and thinking may perhaps ſatisfy a man who has paid 
his debt to the public; and there is more pleaſue 
in building caſtles in the air than on the ground. I 
ſhall contrive ſome ſmall aſſiſtance for your core. 
ſpondent, though I cannot learn any thing that di. 
tinguiſhes him from many of his countrymen; vt 
have had our full ſhare of poor emigrants : but if you 
wiſh that any thing extraordinary. ſhould: be done 
for this man, you muſt ſend me a meaſure. / Adieu. 
J embrace my Lady and Maria, as alſo Louiſa, if with 
you. Perhaps I may ſoon write, without Expoſing 
an * Ever yours. | 


To the Same. 


LAUSANNE , April 27 ; 1755 


M. deareſt Friend, for ſuch you ee truly ate, 
nor does there exiſt a perſon who obtains, or ſual 
ever obtain, a ſuperior place in my eſteem and 

J affection. 
After too long a ſilence I was rink Joys to write, 
- when, only yeſterday morning (ſuch is now the 
irregular ſlowneſs of the Engliſh poſt ), I wasfaddenly 
ſtruck, indeed truck to the heart, by the fatal in 
telligence " from Sir Henry Clinton and Mr. & 
Lally. Alas! what is life, and what are our hopes 
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and projects! When I embraced her at your depar- 
ture from Lauſanne, could I imagine that it was for 
the laſt time? hen I poſtponed to another ſummer 
wy journey to England, could I apprehend that I 
never, never ſhould ſee her again? I always hoped 
that ſhe would ſpin her feeble thread to a long dura. 
tion, and that her delicate frame would ſurvive (as 
is often the caſe) many conſtitutions of a ſtouter 
appearance. In four days! in your abſence, 1n that 
of her children! But ſhe is now at reſt; and if there 
be a future life, her mild virtues have ſurely entitled 
her to the reward of pure and perfect felicity. It 1s 


for you that I feel, and I can judge of your ſentiments '' 


by comparing them with my own. I have loſt; it is 
true, an amiable and affectionate friend, whom I 
had known and loved above three-and-twenty years, 
and whom 1 often ſtyled by the endearing name of 
iter. But you are deprived of the companion of 
your life, the wife of your choice, and the mother 
of your children; poor children! the livelineſs of 
Maria, and the ſoftneſs of Louiſa, render them almoſt 
equally the objects of my tendereſt compaſſion. I do 
not wiſh to aggravate your grief; but, in the ſincerity 
of friendſhip, I cannot hold a different language. I 
know the impotence of reaſon, and I much fear that 
the ſtrength of your character will ſerve to make a 

harperand more laſting impreſſio n. 
The only conſolation in theſe melancholy trials to 
which human life is expoſed, the only one atleaſt in 
which I have any confidence, is the preſence of a 
real friend; and of that, as far as it depends on 
myſ{clt, you-ſhall not be deſtitute. I regret the few 
* 35 | 
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days that muſt be loſt in ſome neceſſary preparation 
but I truſt that to · morrow ſe'nnight { May the fiſth) 
I ſhall be able to ſet forwards on my journey to/Eng. 
land; and when this letter reaches you, 1 ſhall be 

conſiderably advanced on my way. As it is 56 
prudent to keep at a reſpectſul diſtance from the 
banks of the French Rhine, I ſhall incliae a little u 
the right, and et by Schaff houſe and Stutgaid 
to Frankfort and Cologne: the Auſtrian Nether. 
lands are no open and ſafe, and I am ſure of being 
able atleaſt to paſs from Oſtend to Dover; whence, 


without paſſing through London, I ſhall purſue the 4 
direct road to Sheffield- Place. Unleſs I ſhould meet p 
with ſome unforeſeen accidents and delays, bhope, Wl i 
before the end of the month to ſhare your ſolitude; Wl {: 
and ſympathize with your grief. All the difficult Wl 
of the journey, which my indolence had probably WW ir 
magnified, have now diſappeared before a ſtron f. 
paſſion ; and you will not be ſorry to hear, that, aMil 
far as Frankfort to Cologne, I ſhall enjoy the advan Wi c. 
tage of the ſociety, the converſation , the Germa p 
language, and the active aſſiſtance of Severy. H b 
attachment to me is the ſole motive which promps in 
him to undertake this troubleſome journey; and vl i 
ſoon as he has ſeen me over the rougheſt ground, c 
he will immediately return to Lauſanne. The poor v 
young man loved Lady S. as a mother, and the wh. 
family is deeply affected by an event which remind r 
them too painſully of their own mis fortune. Adien fi 
I could write volumes, and ſhall therefore break of o 
abruptly. I ſhall write on the road, and hope to find 7 


a few lines poſte reſtante at Frankfort and Bruſids 
Adieu; ever yours, 
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0 To the Same. © 

e | | 

g My DEAR FRIEND. LAUSANNE , May 1993. 
yet ] Must write a few lines before my departure, 
be WW though indeed I ſcarcely know what to ſay. Nearly 
to 2 fortnight has now elapfed ſince the firſt melancholy 
dings, without my having received the ſlighteſt 
«WW ſubſequent accounts of your health and ſituation. 
ng WY Your own ſilence announces too forcibly how much 
*, WY you are involved in your feelings; and I can but 
e too eaſily conceive that a letter to me would be more 
« painful than to an indifferent perſon. But that ami- 
able man Count Lally might ſurely have written a 
fecond time; but your ſiſter, who is probably with 
cs you; but Maria! — alas! poor Maria! I am left 
is a ſtate of darkneſs to the workings of my own 
u fancy , which imagines every thing that is fad and 
docking. What can I think of for your relief and 
„comfort? 1 will not expatiate on thoſe common- 
place topics, which have never dried a fingle tear; 
u but let me adviſe, let me urge you to force yourſelf 
ai into buſineſs, as I would try to force myſelf into 
oy fudy. The mind muſt not be idle; if it be not exer- 
0 ciſed on external objects, it will prey on its own 
oi vicals. A thouſand little arrangements, which muſt 
/ precede a long journey, have poſtponed my depar. 
| 


ture three or four days beyond the term which I had 
fiſt appointed; but all is now in order, and I ſet 
off to- morrow, the ninth inſtant, with my valet de 
chambre, a courier on horſeback , and Severy, with 
bis ſeryant, as far as Frankfort. I calculate my arrival 
AS: 
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at Sheffield- Place how 1 dread and defire to ſeg 
that manſion!) for the firſt week in June, ſoon aſie 
this letter; but I will try to ſend you foie later 
intolligence. I never found myſelf ſtronger, or l 
better health. The German road is now cleared; 
both of enemies and allies, and though I muſt expe! 
fatigue, I have, not any apprehenſions of danger 
It is ſcarcely poſſible that you ſhould meet me # 
Frankfort, but I ſhall be much diſappointed at not 
| finding a line at Bruſſels or Oſtend. Adieu. If then 
1 be any inviſible guardians, my they watch way 
and yours! Aion. | 


To the Same. 


rann May r9th, 179 


And here I am in ed health and ſpirits, after 
one of the eaſieſt, ſafeſt, and pleaſanteſt journies 
which I ever performed in my whole life; not the 
appearance ofan enemy, and hardly the appearance 
of a war. Yet I hear, as I am writing, the cannond 
the fiege of Mayence, at the diſtance of twenty 
miles; and long, very long, will it be heard. It i 
confeſſed on all ſides, that the French fight with 1 
courage worthy of a better cauſe. The town of May: 
ence is ſtrong, their artillery admirable; they ara” 
already reduced to horſe-fleſh, but they have ſtillthe 
reſource of eating the inhabicents, and at laſt of eatiq; 
one another; and, if that repaſt could be extendeſ 
to Paris and the whole country, it might eſſential 
contribute to the relief of mankind. Our operation 


vihon undoubtedly, prevails ; and the character of 


an you can poſſibly imagine. Their glory has expi- 


pruſſia. As I am impatient, I propoſe ſetting for- 
-ards to-morrow afternoon, and ſhall reach Oſtend 
leſs than eight days. The paſſage muſt depend on 
nds and packets; and I hope to find at Bruſſels or 


r Downing-Street. Severy goes back from hence. 
\dicu: I embrace the dear girls, Ever yours. 


To the Sane, 


BRUSSELS, May 27th, 1793. 


ernoon, I am arrived at this place in excellent 
reſervation. My expedition, which is now drawing 
dacloſe, has been a journey of perſeverance rather 
an ſpeed, of ſome labor ſince Frankfort, but with- 
ut the ſmalleſt degree of difficulty or danger As I 
ave every morning been ſeated in the chaiſe ſoon 
ter ſun. riſe, 1 propoſe indulging to-morrow till 
leven o'clock, and going that day no farther than 


FI» > 7 =» 


— * 


— 


ly former reckoning, from Frankfort. Beyond that 


* 
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carried on with more than German ſlowneſs, 
d when the beſieged are quiet, the beſiegers are 
ulectly ſatisfied with their progreſs. A ſpirit of 


e Pruſſians for courage and diſcipline is ſunk lower 


4 with Frederick. I am ſorry. to have miſſed 
ord Elgin, who is beyond the Rhine with the King 


hover a letter which will direct me to Sheffield- Place 


| as day, between two and three o'clock in the 


hent, On Wedneſday the 29th inſtant I ſhall reach 
tend in good time, juſt eight days, according to 


_—_ 
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I can fay nothing poſitive ; but ſhould the windshy 
propitious, it is poſſible that I may appear ney 
Saturday, June firſt, in Downing: Street. Aſterth 
earlieſt date, you will expect me day by day til} 

. arrive. Adieu. I embrace the dear girls, andfaly 
Mrs Holroyd. I rejoice that you have anticipal 
my advice by plunging into buſineſs; but | ſhoul 
now be ſorry if that, buſineſs, however importatt 
detained us long in town. I do not wiſh to make 
public exhibition, and only ſigh to enjoy you 
the precious remnant in the ſolitude of Sen 
Place. Ever yours. | 
If I am ſucceſsful I may ovifirig/'s or actompa 
this letter. Your's and Maria's waited for me by 
and over-paid the journey. eee 1 
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Ine preceding Letters intimate that, in return 
rmy viſit to Lauſannein 1291, Mr. Gibbon engaged 
) paſs a year with'me in England ; that the war 
zring rendered travelling exceedingly inconve- 
ent, eſpecially to a perſon who, from his bodily 
frmities, required every accontwoiiton „pre- 
nted his undertaking ſo formidable a Jonrtiey at 
e time he propoſed. 

The call of friendſhip, however, was ſufficient 
make him overlook every perſonal conſideration , 
hen he thought his preſence might prove a conſola- 
n. I muſt ever regard it as the moſt endearing 
roof of his ſenſibility , and of his poſſeſſing the true 
irit of friendſhip, that after having rehnquiſhed the 
ought of his intended viſit, he haſtened to England, 
ſpite of increaſing impediments, to ſoothe me by 

e moſt generous ſympathy, and to alleviate my 
omeſtic affliction; neither his great corpulency, nor 
is extraordinary bodily infirmities, nor any other 
onſideration, could prevent him a moment from 
ſolving on an undertaking that might have deterred 
e moſt active young man. He, almoſt immediately, 
ich alertneſs by no means natural to him, undertook 
great circuitous journey, along the frontiers of an 
nemy, worſe than ſavage, within the ſound of 
eit cannon, within the range of the light troops of 
*different armies, and through roads ruined by the 
normous machinery of war. 

The readineſs with which he engaged in this kind 
ice of friendſhip, ata time when a ſelfiſh ſpirit might 


* 
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have pleaded a thouſand. reaſons for declining Hag 
hazardous a journey, conſpired , with the pecui ;: 
charms of his ſociety to render his arrival acordily 
my mind. I had the ſatisfaction of finding that his oy 
delicate and precarious health had not ſuffered ini 
ſervice of his friend, a ſervice in which he diſregarg 
his own perſonal infirmities. He arrived in the beg 
ning of June at my hquſe in Downing. Street, ſaſen 
in good dealth; and aſter we had paſſed about a mon 
together in London, we ſettled at Sheffield - Place i 
the ſummer; where his wit, learning, and cheeth 
politeneſs delighted a great variety of characters. 

Although he was inclined to repreſent his health 
better than it really was, his babitual diſlike to mi 
_ tionappeared to increaſe; his inaptneſs to exerciſeca 
fined him to the library and dining-room, and the 
he joined my friend Mr. Frederick North, in ple 
ſant arguments againſt exerciſe in general. He ridia 
led the unſettled and reſtleſs diſpoſition that ſumn 
the moſt uncomfortable, as he ſaid, of all ſeaſons, gt 
nerally gives to thoſe who have the free uſe of that 
limbs. Such arguments were little required to key 
ſociety within doors, when his company was on 
there to be enjoyed; for neither the fineneſs of i 
ſeaſon, nor the moſt promiſing parties of pleaſut 
could tempt the company of either ſex to deſert hi 

Thoſe who have enjoyed the ſociety of Mr. Gi 
bon will agree with me, that his converſation 
ſtill more captivating than his writings, Perhaps 
man ever divided time more fairly between litera 
labor and ſocial enjoyment ; and hence, probably, 
derived his peculiar excellence of. making his yerye 
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give knowledge contribute, 3 in the higheſt degree, 
the uſe or pleaſure of thoſe with whom he conver. 
4. He united, in the happieſt manner imaginable, 
vo characters which are not often ſound in the fame 
ſon, the profound . * the faſcinating com- 
nion. | 

b It would be ſu e to attempt a very minute 
elneation of a character which is ſo diſtinctly mar- 
ed in the Memoirs and Letters. He has deſcribed 
imſelf without reſerve, and with perfect ſincerity. 
he Letters, and eſpecially the extracts from the 
urnal, which could not have been written with any 
rpoſe of being ſeen, will make the reader perfectly 
quainted with the man. 

Excepting a viſit to Lord Egremont and Mr. Hay. 
„ whom he very particularly eſteemed, Mr Gib- 
on was not abſent from Sheffield · Place till the begin- 
ing of October, when we were reluctantly obliged 
part with him, that he might perform his engage- 
ent to Mrs. Gibbon at Bath, the widow of his fa- 
er, who had early deſerved, and invariably retained, 
6 affection. From Bath he proceeded to Lord Spen- 
r at Althorp, a family which he always met with 
ncommon ſatisfaction. He continued in good health 
ring the whole ſurnmer, and in excellent ſpirits (I 
ver knew him enjoy better); and when he went 
om Sheffield-Place, little did I imagine it would be 
e laſt time I ſhould have the inexpreſſible pleaſure 
ſeeing him there in full poſſeſſion of health. 

The few following ſhort letters, though not impor- | 
it in themſelves, will fill up this part of the narra- 
e better, and more agreeably, than any thing I can 
Idſtitute i in their place. | 
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 EDwarD 1 255. to the Righe Hon. Lor | 
SHEFFIELD. 


October 2d, 175 
TIE Cork. Street hotel has anſwered its recon 


mendation ; it is clean, convenient, and quiet. N 
firſt evening was paſſed at home in a very agree 
tete d-tete with my friend Elmfley. Yeſterday Idi 
at Craufurd's with an excellent ſet, in which were} 
ham and Lord Egremont. I dine to-day with myP( 
tugueſe friend, Madame de Sylva, at Grenier's; u 
probably with Lady Webſter; whom J metlaſt ni 
at Devonſhire-Houſe; a conſtant, though late, rel 
of ſociety. The Ducheſs is as good, and Lady Hf 
beth as ſeducing, as ever. No news whatſoever. } 
will ſee in the papers Lord Harvey's memorial: It 
vigor, but it is ſurely a ſtrong meaſure to tell a gt 
tleman you have reſolved to paſs the winter in 
Houſe. London is not diſagreeable; yet I ſhall} 
bably leave it Saturday. If any thing ſhould veel 
I will write. Adieu; ever yours. 


To the Same. 


Suxpay afternoon I left London and lay att 
ding, and Monday in very good time I reachedt 
place, after a very pleaſant airing ; and am alwi 
much delighted and improved, with this union! 
eaſe and motion, that, were not the expenſe enom 


— 
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would travel every. year ſome hundred miles, 
ore eſpecially in England, I paſſed the day with | 
Irs. G. yeſterday. In mind and converſation ſhe is 
t the ſame as twenty years ago. She has ſpirits, = 5 
tite, legs. and eyes, and talks of living till ninety * 


d remain together till nine; but, although we have 
uch to ſay, I am not ſorry that ſhe talks of introdu. 
vga third or fourth ator, Lord Spenſer expects me 
out the 20th ; but if I can do it without offence, I 
all ſteal away two or three days ſooner, and you 
all have advice of my motions. The troubles of 
iſtol have been ſerious and bloody. I know not 
o was in fault; but I do not like appealing the mob 
the extinction of the toll. and the removal of the 
ereford militia, who had done their duty. Adieu. 
e girls muſt dance at Tunbridgre. What would 
rlittle aunt ſay if I was to anſwer her letter? Ever 
urs, &c. | t | 

OR k-HOUSE, BATH, 

October 9th, 1793. . 

ſill follow the old ſtyle, though the Convention 
$aboliſhed the Chriſtian era, with months, weeks, 
vs, &c. 


To the Same, 


7 YoaK-Hovss, TRE October x 2th, pg 
jt 
- WE ignorant of Bath in ——— as if I were {till 
dtefheld. My impatience to get away makes me 


IK it better to devote my whole time to Mrs. G.; 


can ſay from my heart, Amen. Wedine at Se, 1 
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and dear little aunt, vhom I tenderly ſalute; will 

cuſe me to her two friends, Mrs. Hartley and Prey 

if I make little or no uſe of her kind introdudion 
treter d- tète of eight or nine hours every day is rall 
difficult to ſupport; yet I do aſſure you, that g 

converſation flows with more eaſe and ſpirit wheny 
are alone, than when any auxiliaries are ſummon 
to our aid. She is indeed a wonderful! 
and I think all her faculties of the mind ee 
more active, than I have ever known them. 1k 
ſettled, that ten full days may be ſufficient for alli 
purpoſes of our interview. I ſhould therefore de 
next Friday, the eighteenth inſtant, and am inde 
expected at Althorpe on the twentieth; but ni 
poſſibly reckon without my hoſt, as L have not yet 
prized Mrs. G. of the term of my viſitz; and. will 
tainly not quarrel with her for a ſhort delay. Adial 
muſt have ſome political ſpeculations. Ihe campa 
at leaſt on our ſide, ſeems to be at an end. Res N but 


4 _ 


* * PR; . * 


To 10. Same. | 


- 


1 


 ALTHORP LIBRARY, Toeſtay, f fare | 


We have ſo completely 8 this n more 
among the firſt editions of Cicero, that I can mei 
only my departure hènce to-morrow, the ſixth] 
Rant, 1 ſhall lie quietly at Woburn, and reach 
don in good time Thurſday. By the following pd 
will write ſomewhat more largely. My ſtay in I 
don will depend. partly on my amuſement, and y | 
| being fixed at Sheffield · Place; unleſs 1 think! _ 


\ 


«tofortadly arranged for a week or two with you! 
t Brighton. Ihe military remarks ſeem good; but 
ow to What putpoſe'? Adieu. I embrace and much 


ole in Louiſds improvement. Lord Offory was 
n home at Farning · Woods . 
0 5 ee HEN 


| LONDON, Friday, Nov: 8th, four o'e'ock. 
'ALPOLE bas juſt delivered yours, and I haſten 
he direction, that you may not beat a loſs. I will 


ite to-morrow, but l am how fatigaed, and rather 
well Adieu. Lhave not ſeen a ſoul except Elmſley. 


Fo the Same. 
ST. JAM £8's-STKEET, Nov. gth, 1793. 


Vl dropt yeſterday the word unwell, I flatter my- 
lf that the family would have been a little alarmed 


rithout any fuſpicions of gout, and have ſome idea 


WT baviog recourſe to medical advice. Yet I ereep out 
8-day in a chair, to dine with Lord Lucan, But as it 
ill be literally my firſt going down ſtairs, and as 
arcely any one is apprized of my arrival, I know no- 

lng, 1 have beard nothing, T bave nothing to ſay. 
y preſent lodging, a houſe of Elmfley's, is cheerful, 


Tos. 1; 
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dy my ſilence to-day. I am ſtill awkward, though 


onvenient, fomewhat dear, but not fo much as 4 

Iotel. a ſpecies of habitation for which L have not con- 

tived any great affection. Had you been ſtationary 

t Shetlield, you would have feen me before the twea- 
5 Sh 
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tieth; for I am tired of rambling, and pant forn 

| home; that is to ſay, for your houſe But whether lla 
have courage to brave * * * * and a bleak dow: 
time only can diſcover. Adieu. I] wiſh you back 
Sheffield-Place. The health of dear Louiſa is doubts 
the firſt object; but J did not expect Brighton aky 
Tunbridge. Whenever dear little aunt is ſepara 
from you, I ſhall certainly write to her; but at pr 
ſent how is it poſſible? Ever yours. 


To the Same, at Briglthelmtone. 
ST. JAM E>'s-STREET, Nov. 1 ith, 17 


1 MUST at length withdraw the veil before my ſat 
of health, though the naked truth may alarm you mon 
than a fit of the gout. Have you never obſerve 
through my inexpreſſibles, a large prominency cir 

genitalia, which, as it was not at all painful, andy 
little troubleſome, I had ſtrangely neglected for may 
years? But ſince my departure from Sheffield Plat 
it has increaſed, (moſt ſtupendouſly.) is increaſing, and 
ought to be diminiſhed. Yelterday I ſent for Farquh: 
who is allowed to be a very ſkilful ſurgeon. Alte 
viewing and palping, he very ſeriouſly deſired to cil 

in aſſiſtance, and has examined it again to day v. 
Mr. Cline, a ſurgeon, as he ſays, of the firſt eminen 
They both pronounce it a hydrocele, (a collec 
of water,) which muſt be let out by the operation 
tapping; but, from its magnitude and long negle( 
they think it a moſt extraordinary caſe, and wild i 
have another ſurgeon, Dr Bayley, preſent. If 0 
buſineſs ſhould go off ſmoothly, I ſhall be deliver 
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m my burden, (it is almoſt as big as a ſmall child,) 
dwalk about in four or five days with a truſs. But 
e medical gentlemen, who never ſpeak quite plain. 
fovate to me the poſſibility of an inflammation, of 
er. &c. I am not appalled at the thoughts of the 
eration, which is fixed for Wedneſday next, twelve 
clock; but it has occurred to me, that you might 
iſh to be preſent, before and afterwards, till the cri- 
was paſt; and to give you that opportunity, Iſhall 
licit a delay till Thurſday, or even Friday. In the 
ean while, I crawl about with ſome labor, and 
uch indecency, to Devonſhire. Houſe (where I left 
| the fine Ladies making flannel waiſtcoats) ; Lady 

ucan's, &c. Adieu. Varniſh the buſneſs for the La- 
es; yet l am afraid it will be public;— the advantage 
being notorious. Ever V%. 


E 


ImMRDIATEILx on receiving the laſt letter, 1, 
the ſame day from Brighthelmſtoneto London, u 
vas agreeably ſurprifed to find that Mr. Gibbon b 
dined at Lord Lucan's, and did not return to hisly 
gings, where I waited for him, till eleven o'clock 
night. Thoſe who have ſeen him within the laſt eig 
or ten years, muſt beffurpriſed to hear, that he co 
doubt, whether his diſorder was apparent. When 
returned to England in 1787, I was greatly alarny 
by a prodigious increafe, which I always conceived 
proceed from a rupture. I did not underſtand whyl 
who had talked with me on every other ſubject it 
tive to himſelf and his affairs without reſerve, ſhon 
never in any ſhape hint at a malady ſo troubleſome 
but on ſpeaking to his valet de chambre, he toldn 
Mr. Gibbon could not bear the leaſt alluſion totk 
ſubject, and never would fuffer him to notice it. 
conſulted ſome medical perſons, who with me ſupp 
fing it to be a rupture, were of opinion that nothi 
could be done, and ſaid that he ſurely muſt havek 

advice, and of courſe had taken all neceſſary pre 

tions. He now talked freely with me about his dil 
der; which, he ſaid, began in the year 1761; that 
then conſulted Mr. Hawkins the ſurgeon, whodl 
not decide whether it was the beginning of a ruptu 
or an hydrocele, but he defired to ſee Mr. Gibb 
again when he came to town. Mr. Gibbon not se 
ing any pain, nor ſuffering any inconvenience, 2 
faid, never returned to Mr. Hawkins; and altbouy 
the diſorder continued to increaſe gradually, andi 
late years very much indeed, he never mentionel 
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any perſon, however incredible it may appear, from 
161 to November 1793. [I told him, that I had al- 
ays ſuppoſed there was no doubt of its being a rup. 
ure; his anſwer. was, that he never thought ſo, and 
bat he, and the ſurgeons who attended him, were of 
pinion that it was an hydrocele. It is now certain 
bat it was originally a rupture, and that an hydrocele 
ad lately taken place in the ſame part; and it is re 
arkable, that his legs, which had been ſwelled about 
be ankle, particularly one of them, ſince he had the 
W:itpelas in 1790, recovered their former ſhape as ſoon 
the water appeared in another part, which did not 
appen till between the time he left Sheffield. Place, in 
he beginning of October, and his arrival at Althorpe, 
owards the latter end of that month. On the Thurf- 
lay following the date of his laſt letter, Mr. Gibbon 
a5 tapped for the firſt time; four quarts of a tranſpa- 
ent watery fluid were diſcharged by that operation. 
either inflammation nor fever enſued ; the tumor 
2 diminiſhed to nearly half its ſize ; the remaining 
at was a ſoft irregular maſs. I had been with him 
wo days before, and I continued with him above a 
eek after the firſt tapping, during which time he en- 
dyed his uſual ſpirits; and the three medical gentle» 
den who attended him will recollect his pleaſantry, 
ven during the operation. He was abroad again in a 
w days, but the water evidently collecting very faſt, 
was agreed that a ſecond puncture ſhould be made 
fortnight after the firſt. Knowing that 1 ſhould be 
anted at a meeting in the country, he preſſed me to 
tend it, and promiſed that ſoon after the ſecond ope> 
ation was 2 he would follow -_ to Sheffield. 
3 
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Place; but before he arived received the twofollo 
ing Letters: | 


Mr. GiBBoON to Lord SHEFFIELD, at Brighton, 
Sr. JAMES'S STREET, Nov. 25th, 199 


Troucn Farquhar has promiſed to write you 
line, I conceive you may not be ſorry to hear dired 
from me. The operation of yeſterday was much long 
er, more ſearching, and more painful than the forme 
but it has eaſed and lightened me to a much great 
degree. No inflammation, no fever, a delicio 
night, leave to go abroad to-morrow, and to god 
of town when J pleaſe, en attendant the future me 
ſures of a radical cure. If you hold your intention 
returning next Saturday to Sheffield-Place, I ſhallpn 
bably join you about the Tueſday following, a 
having paſſed two nights at Beckenham **, 
Devons are going to Bath, and the hoſpitable Cra 
furd follows them. I paſſed a delightful day wit 
Burke; an odd one with Monfignore Erſkine, th 
Pope's Nuncio. Of public news, you and the pa 
know more than I do. We ſeem to have ſtrong 
and land hopes; nor do l diſlike the Royaliſts havuy 
beaten the Sans Culottes, and taken Dol. How may 
minutes. will it take to guillotine the ſeventy. thret 
new members of the convention, Who are now and 
ed? Adieu; ever yours. 


1 
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ST. JAuks“ — Nov. zoth, 1793. 
| T will not be in my power to reach Sheffield-Place 


land informs me, that he ſhall be at Lambeth next 
yeek, Tueſday, Wedneſday, and Thurſday. I have 
therefore agreed to dine at Beckenham on Friday. 
Saturday will be ſpent there, and unleſs ſome extraor- 
dinary temptation ſhould detain me another day, you 
will ſee me by four o'clock Sunday the ninth of De- 
cember. I dine to morrow with the Chancellor at 
Hampſtead, and, what I do not like at this time of 
the year, without a propoſal to ſtay all nigbt. Let I 
would not refuſe, more eſpecially asThad denied him 
on a former day. My health is good; but I ſhall have 
afinal interview with Farquhar before I leave town. 
We are till in darkneſs about Lord Howe and the 
French ſhips, but hope ſeems to preponderate. Adieu. 
Nothing that relates to Louiſa can be forgotten. Ever 
yours, 

Mr. Gibbon cently took the opportunity of paſ- 
ling a night or two with his friend Lord Auckland, at 
Eden-Farm, (ten miles from London,) on his paſſage 
to Sheffield-Place; and notwithſtanding his indiſpo- 
tion, he had lately made an excurſion thither from 
London; when he was much pleaſed by meeting the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, of whom he expreſſed a 
bigh opinion. He returned to London, to dine with 
Lord Loughborough, to meet Mr. Burke, Mr. Wind. 
ham, and particularly Mr. Pitt, with whom he was 
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quite ſo ſoon as I wiſhed and expected. Lord Auc- 


not acquainted; and in his laſt journey to Suffex, Mae 
_ reviſited Eden-Farm, and was much gratified by y Red 
opportunity of again ſeeing, during a whole day, Men 
Pitt, who paſſed the night there. From Lord Auch n 
and's, Mr. Gibbon proceeded to Sheffield- Places; ani eiue 
his diſcourſe was never more brilliant, nor more ente 
taining, than on his arrival. T he parallels be drey 
and the compariſons he made, between the leading 
men of this country, were [ſketched in his beſt mannes 
and were infinitely intereſting. However, this lf 
viſit to Sheffield-Place became far different from any 


he had ever made before. That ready, cheerful, vu be 
fro 
rious, and illvminating converſation, which we had 0 


before admired in him, was not now always to be 
found in the library or the dining room. He moved 
with difficulty, and retired from company ſooner 
than he had been uſed to do. On the twenty third o 
December, his appetite began to fail him. He obſer; 
ved to me, that it was a very bad ſign with him ben 
he could not eat his breakfaſt, which he had done u 
all times very heartily ; and this ſeems to have been 
the ſtrongeſt expreſſion of apprehenſion that he was 
ever obſerved to utter. A conſiderable degree of 
fever now made its appearance. Inflammation aroſe, 
from. the weight and the bulk of the tumor. Watet 
again collected very faſt, and when the fever went 
off, he never entirely recovered his appetite even for 
breakfaſt. I became very uneaſy indeed at his ſitus 
tion towards the end of the month, and thought it 
neceſſary to adviſe him to ſet out for London, He had 
before ſettled his plan to arrive there about the middle 

of January. I had company in the houſe, and we ex 


Led one of his particular friends; but he was s ob: 
ged to ſacrifice all ſocial pleaſure to the immediate 
tention which his health required, He went to Lon- 
on on the ſeventh of January, and the next day I re- 
ved the following billet; the laft he ever wrote: | 


EDwaRD G1BBON EH. to Lord SHEFFIELD: | 
sr. JAMES'S-STREET, four o'clock, rue. 5 I 


Ts date ſays every thing, I was almoſt killed 
between Sheffield-Placeand Eaſt-Grinſted, by hard, 
frozen, long, and croſs ruts, that would diſgrace 
the approach of an Indian wig-wam. The reſt was 
ſomething leſs painful ; and I reached this place 
balf-dead, but not ſeriouſly feveriſh, or ill. I ſound 
adinner invitation from Lord Lucan; but what are 
dinners to me? I wiſh they did not know of my 
departure. I catch the flying poſt. What an ellort ! 
Adieu, till Thurſday or F riday.” 


By his own deſire, I did not follow him till Thurſ- 

y the ninth. I then found him far from well. The 

mor more diſtended than before, inflamed, and ul. 

ated in ſeveral places. Remedies were applied to | 
ate the inflammation ; but it was not thought pro- 4 
to puncture the tumor for the third time, till 
onday the 13th of January, when no lefs than ſix 
arts of fluid were diſcharged. He ſeemed much 
ved by the evacuation, His ſpirits continued 
od. He talked, as uſual, of paſſing his time at houſes | 
ich he had often frequented with great pleaſure, 
Poke of Devenlbire s, Mr, Craufurd's, Lard 
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Spenſer's, Lord Lucan's, Sir Ralph Payne's, and it 

Batt's; and when I told him that I ſhould not reti 
to the country, as | had intended, he preſſed me tog 
Knowing ] had an engagement there on publict 
neſs, he ſaid, y ou may be back on Saturday, and 
< intend to go on Thurſday to Devonſhire Houſe 
I had not any apprehenſion that his life was indangy 
ali hough | began to fear that he might not be reſtoꝶ 
to a comfortable ſtate, and that motion would! 
very troubleſome to him; but he talked of a rade 
cure. He ſaid, that it was fortunate the diſorder} 
ſhown itſelf while he was in England, where hemy 
procure the beſt aſſiſtance ; and if a radical cure coul 
not be obtained before his return to Lauſanne, the 
was an able ſurgeon at Geneva, who could come! 
tap him when it ſhould be neceſſary. _ 

On Tueſday the fourteenth, when the riſk ofu 
flammation and fever from the laſt operation was lu 
poſed to be over, as the medical gentlemen who ati 
ded him expreſſed no fears for his life, I went that 
ternoon part of the way to Suſſex, and the follow 
day reached Sheffield-Place. The next morning, tl 
ſixteenth. Ireceived by the poſt a good account 
Mr. Gibbon, which mentioned alſo that he hou 
gained ſtrength. In the evening came a letter byt 
| Prefs, dated noon that day, which acquainted mei 
Mr. Gibbon had had a violent attack the precedi 
night, and that is was not probable he ſhould livet 
I could come to him. I reached his lodgings in Sr 
mes's-ſtreet about midnight, and learned that! 
friend had expired a quarter before one o'clock! 
day, the ſixteenth of January 1794. 
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After 1 left him on Tueſday afternoon the four: 
teenth, he ſaw ſome company, Lady Lucan and Lady 
Spenſer, and thought himſelf well enough at night to 
omit the opium draught, which he had been uſed to 
take for ſome time. He ſlept very indifferently ; before 
nine the next morning he roſe, but could not eat his 
breakfaſt. However, he appeared tolerably well, yet 
complained at times of a pain in his tomach. At one 
oclock he received a viſit of an hour from Madame de 
Sylva, and at three, his friend, Mr. Craufurd, of Au- 
chinames, (whom he always mentioned with particu. 
ar regard,) called, and ſtayed with him till paſt five 
oclock. They talked, as uſual, on various ſubjeds; 
and twenty hours before his death, Mr. Gibbon hap- 
pened to fall into a converſation, notuncommon with 
him, on the probable duration of his life. He faid, that 
he thought himſelf a good life for ten, twelve, or per- 
haps twenty years. About fix, he ate the wing of a 
chicken, and drank three glaſſes of Madeira. After 
dinner he became very uneaſy and impatient ; com- 
plained a good deal, and appeared ſo weak, that his 
ſervant was alarmed. Mr. Gibbon had ſent to his 
fend and relation, Mr. Robert Darell, whoſe bouſe 
as not far diſtant, deſiring to ſee him, and adding, 
hat he had ſomething particular to ſay. But, unfortu- 
ately, this defired interview never took place. 
During the evening he complained much of his 
ſtomach, and of a diſpoſition to vomit. Soon after 
nine, he took his opium draught, and went to bed. 


at warm napkins might be applied to his ſtomach. 
fie almoſt inceſſantly expreſſed. a ſenſe of pain till 


bout ten, he complained of much pain, and defired | 
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about four o'clock in the morning, when he ſaidh 
found his Romach much eaſier, About ſeven, the ſen 
yant aſked, whetherhe ſhould ſend for Mr, Farqubut 
he anſwered, no; that he was as well as he had been 
the day before. At about half paſt eight, he gotouts 
bed, and ſaid he was *plus adroit” than he had bees 
for three months paſt, and gotinto bed again, without 
aſliſtance, better than uſual. About nine, he ſaid thy 
he would rife. The ſervant, however, perſuaded hin 
to remain in bed till Mr. Farquhar, who was expeded 
at eleven, ſhould come. Till about that hour hy 
ſpoke with great facility, Mr. Farquhar came at the 
time appointed, and he was then viſibly dying. When 
the valet de chambre returned, after attending Mr. Fu. 
quhar out of the room, Mr. Gibbon faid,. © Pourgud 
ei ce que vous me quittez?” This was about halfpal 
eleven. At twelve, he drank ſome brandy and watet 
from a tea pot, and defired his favorite ſervant toſlay 
with him. Theſe were the laſt words he pronounced 
articulately. To the laſt he preſerved his ſenſes; and 
when he could no longer ſpeak, his fervant having 
aſked a queſtion, he made a ſign, to ſhow that he un- 
derſtood him. He was quite tranquil, and did not 
ſtir; his eyes balf-ſhut. About a quarter before one, 
he ceaſed to breathe **', 

The valet de chambre obſerved, that Mr. Gibbon 
did not, at any time, ſhow the leaſt ſign of alarm, ot 
apprehenſion of death; and it does not appear that be 
ever thought himſelf in danger, unlefs his defire to 
ſpeak to Mr. Darell may be conſidered in that light. 

Perhaps I dwell too long an theſe minute and me 
Jancholy circumſtances, Yet the cloſe of ſuch a lifecan 
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hardly fail to intereſt every reader; and I know that 
the public bas received a different and erroneous ac- 
count of my friend's laſt hours. 

| can never ceaſe to feel regret that I was not by his 
ſide at this awful period : a regret ſo ſtrong, that I can 
expreſs it only by borrowing (as the eloquent Mr. 
Maſon has done on a fimilar occaſion) the forcible 
language of Tatitns: Mihi prater aver bitatem amici 
erepti, auget mæſtitium quod aſſidere valetudini, fovere 
dficientem, ſatiari vultu, compleæis non contigit, It is 
ſome conſolation to me, that I have not, like Tacitus, 
by a long abſence, anticipated the loſs of my friend 
ſeveral years before his deceafe. Although I had not 
the mournful gratification of being near him on the 
day he expired, yet during his illneſs I had not faiſed 
to attend him with that aſſiduity which his genius, 
his virtues, and, above all, our long, uninterrupted⸗ 
ud happy friendſhip demanded. 


/ 
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POS TS C R IP T. 


Mr Gibbon's Will i is dated the 1ſt of Ogober 
1791, juſt before I left Lauſanne; he eee 
as uſual, in the moſt flattering manner: 
*I conſtitute and appoint the Right ee 

*& John Lord Sheffield, Edward Darell Eſquire, and 
John Thomas Batt Eſquire, to be the Executo 
of this my laſt Will and Teſtament; and as the 
* execution of this truſt will not be attended with 
< much difficulty or trouble, I ſhall indulge thele 
* gentlemen, in the pleaſure of this laſt diſintereſted 

& ſervice, without wronging my feelings, or oppre 
ce ſing my heir, by too light or too weighty ateſtimon 
of my gratitude. My obligations to the long auc 
active friendſhip of Lord Sheffield, I could neveii 
« ſufficiently repay.” 
He then obſerves, that the Right Hon. Lady Elio 
of Port- Eliot, is his neareſt relation on the father'sſide 
but that her three ſons are in ſuch proſperous circun 
ſtances, that he may well be excuſed for making tht 
two children of his late uncle, Sir Stanier Porte: 
his heirs; they being i io a very different ſituation 
He bequeaths annuities to two old ſervants, thi! 
thouſand pounds, and his furniture, plate, &c. 
Lauſanne, to Mr. Wilhelm de Severy; one hundre 
guineas to the poor of Lauſanne, and fifty guine 
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ah to the following perſons: Lady Sheffield and 
wghters, Maria and Louiſa, Madame and Made- 
oiſelle de Severy, the Count de Schomberg, Ma. 
moiſelle la Chanoineſſe de Polier, and M. le Mi- 
re Le Vade, for the purchaſe of ſome token 
hich may remind them of a ſincere friend. The 
mains of Mr. Gibbon were depoſited in Lord 
feld family W in e 
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